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8 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 
Franklin School. 
A, T. Stuart, Superintendent of Schools. 
Mrs. Ina GiuBert Myers, Assistant Superintendent. 
W. S. Monrcommry, Assistant Superintendent. 
FIRST DIVISION. 5 
Supervising principal, Mr. OC. 8. CLARK. 
Office, Dennison School; residence, The Manhattan, 1501 Park street, Mount Pleasant, 
Name. Location. Name and residence of principal. 
Adams....-------- R street, between Seventeenth | Mrs. C.B. Smith, 1522 Ninth street NW. 
street and New Hampshire aye- 
nue NW. ft ¢ 
Berret eee ean= Fourteenth and Q streets NW-.----- wae C. McGill, 1345 Corcoran street 
Dennison --...---- S street, between Thirteenth and | Miss K. E, Rawlings, 3445 Holmead ave- 
Fourteenth streets NW. nue NW. i . 
Force .-.-.-------- Massachusetts avenue, between | Mr.B. W. Murch, 627 Floridaayenue NR, 
Seventeenth and Highteenth 
streets NW. 
Franklin .| Thirteenth and K streets NW ----.- Mr. 8. E. Kramer, 1318 § street NW. 
Harrison Thirteenth street, between V and | Miss A. L. Sargent, 1454 Sheridan avenue 
W streets NW. NW. E = 
Hubbard____---_-- Kenyon street, between Eleventh | Mr. Horton Simpson, 1758 Corcoran street 
and Twelfth streets NW. NW. 
Johnson ....----.- School street, Mount Pleasant--...- wae Cc. Goer The Stratford, Mount 
leasant. 
Morgan -.-| California avenue and Boundary _--| Miss O. L. Garrison, 1304 Yalestreet NW. 
Thomson -.-- .| Twelfth street, between K an (See Franklin School.) 


streets NW. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


Supervising principal, Mr. J. T. FREEMAN. 
Office, Seaton School; residence, 1115 East Capitol street. 


Sixth street and New York avenue 
NW. 


P street, between Sixth and Sey- 
enth streets NW. 

R street, between New Jersey ave- 
nue and Fifth street NW. 

Vermont ayenue, between T and 
U streets NW. 

Seyenth and P streets NW ---____- 


Istreet, between Secondand Third 
streets NW. 

Third street, between N and O 
streets NW. 

Tenth and H streets NW ----------- 


Miss Metella King, 721 Irving street NW. 
Miss A. A. Chesney, 614 Q street, NW. 
Miss S. E. White, 1420 Kenesaw avenue 
Miss F.S. Fairley, Ridge road east; P.O. 
box 14, District of Columbia. 

Bae E. Bond,818 New Jersey avenue 
Miss F. L.. Hendley, 1216 L street NW. 
Miss S.C. Collins, 623 I street NW. 


Miss S. B. Kent, 1240 EleventhstreetN W. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


Supervising principal, Dr. E. G. KimBauu. 


Office, Wallach School; residence, 1204 Massachusetts avenue NW. 


Wallach - 


Third and D streets SE _-___--_.__-- Miss A. L. Grant, 212 Fifth street NE. 

Second street and South Carolina | Miss A. P. Stromberger, 1006 Maryland 
avenue SE. avenue NE. 

Ninth and D streets NE -----__.___- Miss M. A. McNantz, 129 Sixth street NE. 

Segipasesh between Band Cstreets| Miss J. M. Rawlings, 517 A street SE. 


Fifth street, between G street and | Miss M. E.Kealey,715 East Capitol street. 
Virginia avenue SE. 
Bstreet, between Twelfth and Thir- | Miss M. G. Kelly, Riggs Hotel. 
teenth streets NE. 
.| Cand Fifth streets NE__--------_--- Miss M. A. Aukward, 128 D street SE. 
Eighth and C streets SE____________ Miss N. M. Mack, 624 A street SE. 
D_street, between Seventh and | Miss Anne Beers, 117 Fourth street SE. 
Eighth streets SE. 
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FOURTH DIVISION. 


Supervising principal, Mr. Isaao FATRBROTHER. 


Office, 


Jefferson School; residence, 949 Virginia ayenue Sw. 


Location. 


Name and residence of principal. 


-| F and Sixth streets SW 


Arthur place NW 


Miss M. L, Smith, 903 French street N ss 
it See P. Johnson, 1607 Seventh seed 


ee A. B. Neumeyer, 417 Tenth street 
Miss M. E. Martin, 708 B street Sw. 

Miss S. E. Halley, 627 Seventh street Sw. 
ee Gor Thompson, 1104 Twelfth street 
Miss Lily Buehler, 326 Second street SE. 
Miss B. M. Price, 438 New Jersey avenue 
Mn WA. Johnson, 2011 S street NW. 


wee L. Godey, 2455 Eighteenth street 


Miss H. L. Luckel, 1755 L street NW, 
Miss M. F. Gore, 1147 New Hampshire 
avenue NW. 


E. M. Chase, 1363 Yale street NW. 
wae C. Roeser, 2314 Eighteenth street 
ay . 
Miss F. L. Reeves, 720 Twenty-second 


street NW. 


Mr.R. L. Haycock, Industrial Home. 


Mrs. L. A. Bradley, 1322 Rhode [sland 
avenue NW. 


ad W. Draper, 2314 Eighteenth street 
Miss C. E. Toner, 1119 G street SE. 


Miss C. A. Ossire, 2721 P street NW. 
mae idee Macfarlane, 920 Sixteenth street 


Bradloyeeeeeeeee Thirteen-and-a-half street, between 
Cand D streets SW. 
Greenleaf_________ Four-and-a-half street, between M 
and N streets SW. 
Jefferson _________ D and Sixth streets SW____________- 
McCormick.______ Third street, between M and N 
streets SE. 
Potomac ____._____ Twelfth street, between Maryland 
avenue and E street SW. 
Smallwood ___..__| I street, between Third and Four- 
and-a-half streets SW. 
FIFTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. B. T. J. ANNEY, 
Office, Curtis School; residence, 1671 Thirty-first street NW. 
l 
Addison __- -| P_ street, between Thirty-secona 
and Thirty-third streets NW. 
Conduit Road_.-_.| Conduit road _..-._.-- 
Corcoran .-...---- Twenty-ceighth street, between M 
street and Olive avenue NW. 
Ourtisieszesaasss=- O street, between Thirty-second 
and Thirty-third streets NW. 
Fillmore -...__.... Thirty-fifth street, between U and 
V streets NW. 
Granteolsseti ets G street, between Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second streets NW. 
Industrial Home__| Wisconsin avenue NW ---.-.-------- 
Jackson -_.--....-.| U_ street, between Thirtieth and 
Thirty-first streets NW. _ 
Reservoir --.-.-.-- Conduit road, near reservoir _____._ 
Threlkeld ______.__ Thirty-sixth street and Prospect 
avenue NW. 
RONCt esses as Twenty-fourth and F streets NW-_ 
Weightman. -___._. Twenty-third and M streets NW-.- 
SIXTH DIVISION. 
e Supervising principal, Mr. W. B. PArrErson. 
Office, Taylor School; residence, The Princeton, 1430 V street NW. 
Blair _.......___.__| I street, between Sixth and Sey- 


Hamilton -___ 
Kenilworth 
Madison -___ 


enth streets NE 
Benning - 


Bladensburg road - 
Kenilworth ___.__ 

Tenth and G streets NE 
G and Fourteenth streets NE 
Seventh street, near G street NE __| 
Fifteenth and Rosedale streets NE- 
Twelfth and N streets NE 


Miss E. F. Goodwin, 1437 Rhode Island 
avenue NW. 

Miss M. G. Young, 413 New Jersey aye- 
nue NW. 

Miss E. P. Kirk, 819 R street NW. 

Mrs. E. A. Voorhees, Kenilworth, D. 0. 

Silvers, 910 L street NW. 

Miss M. J. Austin, 728 F street NE. 

Miss E. C. Dyer, 1702 Ninth street NW. 

Miss A.J. Bell, 20 Q street NE. 

Miss M.B. Pearson, 1741 U street NW. 
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SEVENTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. J. R. KEENE. 
Office, Monroe School; residence, Brightwood, D. C. 
Name. Location. Name and residence of principal. 
White. 
i i eseeeen ses aecee re reeaaas= Mr. W.E. Nalley, Brightwood. 
Gree Ghote erent. avenue extended_-..-- Miss M. Ellen Given, 761 U street NW. 
Monroe --- Steuben street, between Bright- Miss H. G. Nichols, 2700 Thirteenth 
wood and Sherman avenues N W. street NW. ; 
Petworth .| Petworth Miss M. W. Frank,1821 Rugus piace Nw. 
Takoma.--..-.----| Takoma. Bare Tass aret Bayly, Eleventh 
stree 2 
Tenley eee Tenley .-2-0--------=--=5==-- m= == wes We B. Ireland, Wisconsin avenue, 
Tenley. f : Z 
Woodburn._------ Riggs and Blair roads. -------------- wi 1h Se, Fifth and Morrison 
Colored. 
Brightwood ----.- Military road-__-.....--..-------=---- Mr. A. P, Lewis, 36} O street NW. 
Braco ieee Marshall street, between Bright- Mr. E.R. Beckley, 2516 Brightwood avye- 
wood and Sherman avenues N W. nue NW, ‘ 
Bunker Hill Road.| Bunker Hill road--. = ee Ay ‘ a Bae oe 217 Capitol avenue 
.. vy City, D. 0. 
Ivy City --- 2... Ivy City _-------- _.| Mr. D, I. Renfro, 1628 Fifth street NW. 
Obbae oe eeess Sixth and Trnmbull S poe Catal A. Heathman, 826 Highth 
stree’ E = 
Orphans’ Home -.| Eighth street extended - Miss N. A. Plummer, Hyattsyille, Md. 
Reno ---- Fort Reno Mrs. L. I. Hawkesworth, 1412 Seven- 


Wilson - 


Central avenue, between Erie and 


Superior streets NW. 


teenth street NW. 
Mr.F. Cardozo, 301 Second street 8. W. 


EIGHTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. H. M. Jonson. 


Office, Cranch School; residence, Anacostia, D. C. 


White. 


Van Buren_-----.- 
Van Buren annex- 


Colored. 


E street, between Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth streets SE. 
Twelfth and G streets SE 


Congress Heights---.---------------- 


Twining Ci 
Good Hope Hill. - 


Eleyenth street, between G and I 
streets SE. 

Jefferson street, Anacostia __-- 

Washington street, Anacostia - 


Howard avenue, Hillsdale -_- 
Garfield__ 


Miss M. R. McCauslen, 710 East Capitol 
street. 
Mrs. M. J. Peabody, 725 Thirteenth street 


SE. 
Mr. H. F. Lowe, 605 Massachusetts ave- 
nue NE. 
Miss C. A. Luebkert, 201 D street NE. 
Miss G.I. Mathis, 615 North Carolina ave- 


nue SE. 
oe B. Croswell, 1323 Emerson street 


‘Miss S. A. Langley, 311 Sixth street SE. 


Miss F. J. Smith, 1524 Pierce place NW. 


.| Mr. J. E. Syphax, 1631 L street NW. 


NINTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. S. M. Ey. 
Office, Gales School; residence, 50 S street NW- 


-| North Capitol ee between K 


and L stree 
Brookland -_- 


.| Fifth street, between D and E 


streets NE. 
First and Quincy streets NE 


eee ayenueand Prospect street 
First and G streets NW 


Fifth and K streets NE 
Langdon 


me 1 M. Roach, 1826 North Capitol 
‘eet. 

Mr. C. K. Finckel, 615 Spruce street NW. 
Miss M. E. Little, 418 Sixth street NE. 
See R. Lyddane, 453 Florida avenue 
Miss Adelaide Davis, 213 C street SE. 
Miss K. T. Brown, 1838 Cincinnati street 

NW. 


Miss A. M. Clayton, Takoma Park, D. C. 
Miss A. M. Sisson, 1804 First street NW. 
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TENTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. E. Ww. Brown. 


Office, Sumner School; residence, 924 Twenty-fourth street NW. 


Location. Name and residence of principal, 


-| E and Twenty-second streets NW... Mae A. T. Howard, 2006 Seventeenth 
z : s 5 street NW. 
Ce Bridge | Chain Bridge Road_________._.______ Mr. J. E. Washington, 206 R street 
oad. NW. 
Garrison -..._.....| Twelfth street, between R and S| Miss K.U. Al 
. ‘ ee ects AW. S Hee U. Alexander, 1512 Pierce place 
agruder ---____. stree tween Sixteenth and | Miss.A. M. M: 2218 T 
eet Seventeenth streets NW. ot Sea 
ontgomery -..-- wenty-seventh street, between I | Miss F. 8. B: 190. FE 
a aa nea Gis ee TICE, Jeventh street 
(Phillips seesssse== N street, between Twenty- seventh aes Le F. Smith, 1613 Madison street 
and Twenty-eighth streets NW. 
Stevens -.....____. ery seridaie street, between Kand a Bi. Cardozo, 1811 Thirteenth street 
streets 
Summer ___..______ M and Seventeenth streets NW_.--- Mees ie E. Gibbs, 1363 Kenesaw street 
Wormley _________ Prospect street, between Thirty- | Miss R.A. Boston, 1179 New Hampshire 
cai and Thirty- fourth streets avenue NW. 
ELEVENTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. Jonn GC. NALLE. 
Office, John F. Cook School; residence, 1429 Pierce place NW. 
Banneker ----.-_-- Third street, between K andL | Mr. J. w. 
ENE nm el Cromwell, 1439 Pierce place 
Benning Road Near Benning - Mr. H. W. Lewis,1225 Linden place NE. 
(Burryillorsssesss= Burrville -| Mr. J.C. Bruce, Anacostia, D.C. 
OOK Siivssuss 5224 Ostreet, between Fourthand MissS. C. Lewis, 720 Twenty-third street 
streets NW. NW. 
Douglass -.....-..- First and Pierce streets NW________ ties Bie ome, 1129 Twenty-fourth 
stree 
Garnets2.22s53 525. U and Tenth streets NW -_-...._--- Miss K. C. Lewis, 2439 Brightwocd 
avenue. 
J ODES ase sweet sass L and First streets NW----_.-.----- Miss E. A. Chase, 1109 I street. 
Langston --------. Pstreet, between NorthCapitoland| Miss E. D. Barrier, 1706 Seventeenth 
First steots NW. street NW. 
hoganeessssesacses Third and G streets NE -_-_---_-___ ae L. Washington, 1902 N street 
Patterson ___._--.- Vermontavenue,nearU street NW- wats Ce oe Patterson, 1532 Fifteenth 
stree 
Simmons -__------ Pierce street, between First street | Miss L.G. Arnold, 419 Q street NW. 
and New Je Nw. 
Slateraasses-sneses Pstreet, between North Capitoland| Miss L. S. Chase, 1109 I street NW. 
First streets NW. 
TWELFTH DIVISION. 
Supervising principal, Mr. J. B. CLARK. 
Office, Lincoln School; residence, 1726 Eighth street NW. 
Ambush ---..-...- L street, between Sixth and Sey- | Miss N. T. Jackson, 318 M street SW. 
enth streets SW. 
Bell Seas eran ee SEARS betweenBandCstreets| Miss L. F. Dyson, 101 Seventh street SE. 


Bowen, Anthony - 
Giddings 


Ninth and E streets SW --._.---__.. 

G ereee te , between Third and Fourth 
eets 

Second Sal C streets SE 


Fifteenth and C streets SE 
First and I streets SW -_- 
Half street, between Nan 


Miss J.C. Grant, 1448 Pierce place NW. 
Miss L. A. Smith, 1452 T street NW. 


eee P. Shadd, 2110 Fourteenth street 
Miss M. A. Wheeler, 1034 New Jersey 


avenue NW. 
Miss M.L. Jordan, 312 Third street SW. 


-| Mrs. M. E. Tucker, 413 B street SE. 


Mr. J. E, Walker, 1809 Thirteenth street 
NW. 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 
Director, Mr. P. M. HuGHEs. 
Office, Central High School; residence, 318 B street SE. 


Name and residence of principal. 


Name. Location. 

Central High ----- O street, between Sixth and | Mr. Emery M. Wilson, The Lafayette, 
Seventh streets NW. 1607 Seventh street NW. __. 

Eastern High----- Seventh street, between Pennsyl- | Mr. M. F, F. Swartzell, 1912 Fifth street 
yania avenue and C street SE. NW. 

Western High ____| Thirty-fifth and T streets NW. Miss Be ee Westcott, 1718 Corcoran 

street € 
Business High __._| First street, between B and C| Mr. Allan Dayis, 900 Eleventh street 
c streets NW. SE. 

M Street High____| M street, between First street and | Mrs. Anna J. Cooper, 1706 Seventeenth 

New Jersey avenue NW. street NW. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Franklin School, Thirteenth and | Miss Anne M. Goding, The Hawarden, 
K streets NW. 1421 R street NW. 
Miner School, Seventeenth and | Miss L. E. Moten, 728 Fourth street NW. 


Madison streets NW. 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Director, Mr. J. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Office, McKinley Manual Training School; residence, 122 Seaton street NW. 


McKinley --------- Rhode Island ayenue, corner | Mr. A. I. Gardner, 1115 O street NW. 
= Serene Boe ane & malar 
Armstrong ------- street, between First and Third | Dr. W. B. Eyans, 1926 T h 
streets NW. NW. Se eee 


DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL WORK. 


Department. Name. Residence. 
Primary work: _..---------------| Miss E. A. Denney --......-..---| The Lincoln, Tenth and H 
streets NW. 


1718 Corcoran street NW. 


Miss A. E. Bentley 
2611 Messmore avenue, 


Mrs. S. E. W. Fulle 


.| Miss E. S$. Jacobs 921 P street NW. 
| Mrs. M. W.Cate 217 Istreet NW. 
Dr. Rebecca Sto: 1330 Wallach place NW. 
Miss Catherine R. Wat! 1246 Tenth street NW. 
1318 S street NW. ’ 
1408 Thirty-first street NW. — 


1630 Tenth street NW. 

14 N street NW. 

1476 Kenesaw avenue. 

227 Wilson street NW. 

2024 Thirteenth street NW. 
1415 Corcoran street NW. 
313 Spruce street NW. 

1811 Thirteenth street NW. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


To the Commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

The Board of Education submits its annual report for the year 
ending June 30, 1903. 

The schools of the District, for a long time worthy of the national 
capital, are making steady advance toward a higher degree of excel- 
lence. This progress is due in the largest degree to the devoted atten- 
tion of the school force as a whole and the intelligence which has char- 
acterized its work from the superintendent at the head through all the 
grades of workers. 

The board recognizes its responsibility, not only to the citizens of 
the District, but to the country, which pays half the large total of 
our school expenditures, now requiring over $2,000,000 annually. 
It is with great satisfaction that the board observes the high commen- 
dation of the schools as shown by the fact that they are patronized by 
the President of the United States, by a large number of Senators and 
Representatives, and generally by the officials and employees of the 
Government of all ranks. 

The reforms insisted upon by Congress as the result of an inquiry 
by the Senate have been kept steadily in mind, and sufficient time has 
now elapsed for their wholesome effects to be manifest. 

The school enrollment has increased about 3,000. Although Con- 
gress has been liberal inits appropriations for new buildings, the school 
accommodations have not kept pace with the increase of school popu- 
lation. While the board has been ready for two years past with a bill 
for compulsory education, it seems useless to press its enactment while 
no room is available for receiving such as a compulsory law would 
throw upon the hands of school officials. Already the lack of room 
necessitates more half-day schools than should be established, although 
only such have been ordered as would make it unnecessary to turn 
away children seeking school privileges. 

_The board is in full accord with the superintendent in the very 
important matter of arranging more elective courses in the high 
schools. Itis held that these are the people’s colleges, and that the 
large majority of the pupils end their school life with graduation. 
The records of these schools show that only about 5 per cent of high 
school students prepare for college. The rest go immediately from 
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these schools to their life work. For several years past the propor- 
tion here indicated has obtained of the few fitting for college and the 
great majority seeking only a high school education before beginning 
the work of self-support. It becomes, then, most important that each 
class of students should have the course of study so arranged as to 
enable them to elect what seems best to assist them in the special lines 
of employment to which they are looking forward. 

One criticism of the high school system is its cost, but the figures 
of actual cost reduce the force of this objection to a very low minimum. 
The cost to date of the school buildings of the District, exclusive of 
the high schools, has been $5,112,308. The high school buildings 
have cost $722,696, or about one-seventh of the grade schools. When 
it is considered that the United States pays half of this, the District 
thus far has only incurred an expense for high shool buildings of 
$361,348. The District has paid for only 68 high school teachers, the 
total number being 135. While the United States pays half the total 
expense of our splendid school organization, criticism from our citi- 
zens, based solely upon the item of cost, would seem to be somewhat 
out of place. 

In encouraging the high school system here by liberal appropria- 
tions for its support, all members of Congress understand that they 
are in full accord with their own constituents, since at present the 
high school system, which for years has been extending in all sec- 
tions, is now developing more rapidly than ever, and is receiving every- 
where more and more cordial and substantial support. 

The Business High School and the manual training schools are a 
great credit to the capital. The fact that all are crowded beyond 
their capacity shows with what eagerness the youth of the city are 
seeking the advantages of thoroughly practical education, both in 
business methods and in preparation for all industrial pursuits. 
Thus far all graduates of the Business High School have found 
prompt employment. 

It is the policy of the board to utilize, as far as possible, the gradu- 
ates of the high schools, the Business High School, and the manual 
training schools in such branches of the school force as they prove 
themselves competent to undertake. Thus the high schools should 
be able to furnish many of their teachers. The normal schools already 
have the preference in assigning its graduates as teachers in the 
grades. The manual training schools can supply all janitors who 
require a steam engineer’s license. © 

There are only 173 men in the teaching force. The number of 
women is 1,198. When the excellence of the schools is under consid- 
eration, these figures will serve as an aid in distributing the credit 
due. The difficulty in obtaining male teachers of experience for the 
higher positions results from the much higher salaries paid almost 
everywhere else in cities of even the second and third class. At the 
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same time, the salaries of the great body of teachers, and especially 
the lower grades, are far below what the positions should be worth 
and much less than is paid in cities of prominence. ; 

The board calls especial attention to the great lack of grounds about 
many of the school buildings. This necessitates the use of the streets 
to a greater or less extent as playgrounds, to the annoyance of near 
residents and to the peril of the children. 

The advisability of purchasing extensive grounds for the normal 
school building on the higher levels of the city, where it is still cheap, 
is too apparent to need argument. 

School gardening made great progress during the year. This 
included the improvement and plant decoration of the parking about 
the school buildings and extensive gardening, both at the homes of 
pupils and upon plats placed at their disposal in the Agricultural 
grounds by our very practical Secretary of Agriculture and his effi- 
cient assistant, Mr. B. T. Galloway. The results of this work are 
apparent about many schools, where the parking heretofore has been 
an eyesore to allobservers. The fall exhibition at the Franklin build- 
ing of the flowers, vegetables, and fruits produced was of the most 
interesting character, and reflected great credit on all concerned. 

The board has had its attention directed to a growing strenuousness 
and carelessness in inflicting injury in the football games between the 
schools. While highly appreciating the value of all reasonable ath- 
letic sports, the board will aim to sharply check all tendencies toward 
the rowdyism and savagery which characterize the play of many of 
the prominent institutions of the country. The statistics of the game 
for the year show a startling list of players killed and the serious 
maiming of many more. Noself-respecting school organization should 
tolerate such manslaughter in the name of athletics, and the board 
will not fail to take notice of brutality in play and, if need be in order 
to stop it, to prohibit the game in the schools. 

‘The president of the board desires to call the attention of its mem- 
bers to the efficient work of the office force, including the secretary, 
his clerks, and the superintendent of janitors. The work would be 
onerous even were two clerks added to the force. That all duties 
required are promptly and faithfully performed in spite of this lack 
of adequate assistance is greatly to the credit of those charged with 
their performance. 

The high school cadets have maintained their prestige and most 
excellent military proficiency. The board hopes to be able to con- 
tribute in several ways to obtain still greater excellence during the 
coming year. 

The report of the superintendent merits careful attention. It 
clearly shows his grasp of school conditions, and his recommendations 
will doubtless receive the indorsement of the board, since it is a 
pleasure to record that its members, both individually and asa board, 
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have unbounded confidence in him and great admiration for his 


excellent work. 
At the close of the year Gen. George H. Harries, vice-president of 


the board from its organization, declined to accept reappointment, 
and Mr. James E. Fitch was appointed to the vacancy. 

The accompanying reports of the several committees of the board 
show in detail the manner in which the duties devolving upon them 
have been discharged. These reports will enable the public to see 
the full extent of the duties imposed in the administration of school 
affairs, which by the law are exclusively within the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Education. 

Particular attention is directed to the subject of kindergartens as 
presented by the chairman of the committee on teachers and janitors. 
The board joins most heartily in all the recommendations of that 
report. 

The report of the chairman of the committee on buildings, repairs, 
and sanitation will show the patrons of the schools the painstaking 
and efficient work in all matters relating to healthful conditions. The 
recommendations of this report deserve the most careful attention 
and prompt adoption and execution. The system of medical inspec- 
tion, which isa proper adjunct to the work of this committee, is already 
working to the great advantage of the schools, and when perfected 
will afford most valuable protection to the whole body of pupils, and 
consequently to the families interested in our great army of children. 

The exhaustive report of the committee on industrial education 
gives prominence to the very important subjects of special instruc- 
tion, showing the wide range of advantages which the pupils of our 
schools enjoy under the various competent directors in charge of each 
branch. These branches are physical training, cooking, sewing, draw- 
ing, and music. 

The night schools present the most pathetic feature of our organi- 
zation, ministering as they do to a large class who work through the 
day and give their nights to study. Formerly these schools were 
attended by many men and women in middle life, and not unfre- 
quently by those with the gray hairs of age. It is to be hoped that 
Congress can be induced to repeal the prohibition of.an age limit of 
21 years, by which this class of earnest seekers after knowledge are 
now debarred from the schools. 

The report of the committee on high schools gives proper promi- 
nence to the excellent work of Mr. Percy M. Hughes, who succeeded 
Dr. F. R. Lane as director of high schools. 

The report of the committee on rules sets forth the great care which 
the board bestows upon framing its regulations, and the action it has 
taken in regard to a law for compulsory education. 

The committee on text-books, acting in consultation with Superin- 
tendent Stuart, has from time to time recommended books of acknowl- 
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edged merit as supplementary reading, with a view of cultivating 
sound literary tastes. These works are furnished without expense to 
the pupils. 

At present all of the schools are dependent upon the generosity of 
the various athletic societies and colleges of the District for the use 
of their grounds. The same is true of the cadet battalions. These 
have no regular place for their drills except as grounds are hired or 
their use donated. The board, therefore, urges that some tract in the 
vicinity of car lines, of sufficient area, where ground is cheap, be pur- 
chased to accommodate the athletic sports of all the schools and the 
needs of the cadet organization for drill grounds. - 

For the Board of Education: 


Hi. Y. Boynton, President. 
D 0 1903—voL 4——_2 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND BY-LAWS. 


Gen. H. V. Boynton, 
President Board of Education. 

DEAR Str: The committee on rules and by-laws begs to state that 
the body of rules which has been in force for the past four years has 
proved highly satisfactory, with few minor modifications. Our rules 
and by-laws should be as few and as simple as possible and should 
maintain a permanence and fixity of character. Nothing leads to 
greater confusion than frequent changes, regulations, and modes of 
procedure. Our rules are becoming better understood, and conse- 
quently more easily and cheerfully obeyed by the teaching body. 
There have been few cases of discipline growing out of misunderstand- 
ing or infraction. 

This committee has little to report from year to year, except to reit- 
erate the satisfactory operation of existing rules. 

In its last report this committee recommended the adoption of a 
system of compulsory education for the District of Columbia, and has 
already formulated a measure promotive of that end. The recom- 
mendations have been adopted by the Board of Education, and the 
measure will soon be presented to the Congress of the United States. 
The committee sincerely craves enactment of such a law for the same 
reasons as urged a year ago, reasons which have since been strength- 
ened and confirmed by the increasing adoption of compulsory educa- 
tion by the best school systems of the country and a growing belief in 
its local necessity. 


Respectfully submitted. 
James F. Bundy, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WAYS, MEANS, AND SUPPLIES. 
Gen. H. V. Boynton, 
President Board of Education. 


DEAR Sir: The committee on ways, means, and supplies submits 
the annual statement of appropriations, expenditures, and balances 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903. 


SALARIES FOR OFFICERS. 


(ADPIOPriatiOn (2 assesses eee. ee ee ee Neale Seer ESE oe $18, 620.00 

Total expen Gitur esosccrs Vasari nr parca eee) er 18, 130.00 
Balance aie sities I tae oo oest so Wr mes ee 490.00 

SALARIES FOR TEACHERS. 

MA PPLOPTIAtlOnst a sass ese eat se ae es ae Rs yee RU SPS! $918, 175.00 

Total éxpenditures 2.22752. e en ss eee te re a ee 918, 002. 10 
(Balance «2.2235 Sha P 5S oR Soe eae ne eae eI er eS 172.90 

eS SALARIES FOR TEACHERS OF NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

FADDTOPTIaAvion tess a ae Bae ee soe ae ee ny eee é $6, 000. 00. 

‘Total expenditures 22s setae ee a ee ee NU rs One 5, 995. 25 
BAlaNCS issn cores ote vase ewes eS ies he ee ee ee ee nee 4.75 

_ "CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

Appropriation ______- Pesce tah aD aS es ae OSE eH een $500. 00 

Total expenditures [22 Joswie secs oh eee I aoa 498.72 
NBL RTNCO ee sia sere a a a ae a ae I ee AS eer 1.28 

FA DPTOPTia On eeecemnua eae Soe oe eee aaa ne 

Total expenditures 
Balance serseiiema teeters Sos as sense nae eer ae 10.99 

FOR JANITORS AND CARE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 
FA DPLOPIia tion semen eee eaten as areas a na wai 


Total expenditures 


‘Balan cetera tene aie serene tals ease aaa a en 


FOR RENT OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS AND REPAIR SHOP. 


DA) OD ILA GLO 1 oo ote eee ee 
Total expenditures 


Balance 


REPAIRS AND IMPROVEMENTS TO BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 


INI RENROIN oe eee 
Total expenditures. 


FOR NECESSARY REPAIRS TO AND CHANGES IN PLUMBING. 
Appropriation 
Total expenditures____ 


Balance 
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REPAIRING AND RENEWING HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS. 


ae et ee a are I eas eee ct a ee LS He Sis \A a isa ie Se ree 512 
Appropriation _ ..-------- ------------7-7--7-77>= oe 00 
Total expenditures 1 900.00 

‘ast 
Appropriablon =. 6 .o8eeco8e.—se~ Se cone ona A ese - ; ue w 
Total expenditures , 957, 93 
alone alee eee be eee eee eee eee 42.07 
FUEL. 
(Appropriations aejee ee ese ae ee ace AS. 00 
Total expenditures 12. 93 
Balance .oc.e eee ie ee eee eee ee eaten pee emcee 8, 287. 07 
CONTINGENT EXPENSES 
IN ie) QeEN RO oe Se a $36, 000. 00 
Total expenditures 35, 869. 48 
Balance a2. je ciusdes Seba hE eae ee ene eee 1380, 57 
PURCHASE OF PIANOS 
Appropriation __.... ----------------------,-----------+------------ $2, 500. 00 
Total expenditures 2222 -=- 62 se=ee-ses ere ue ee eeeeee enc eeen cna 2, 500. 00 
REPAIRING SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
(A PPLOPLIA LON seen eee rege eee eee eee ae en ee sean $3, 000. 00 
Total expenditures 2,999. 84 
‘Balance Sear caea eee ee Met ecu Rene ese a Sel onee eas . 66 
SA ppropriation exes sacs: sees eieee ee ardatret ene eR o nnn ene $52, 500. 00 
Total expenditures 52, 485. 46 
(Balance peer eee ae ne ees ete re eee ee ieee ean a eae 14.54 
PAD PLOpria biON esate eee ee mere eee ee eee eee ee $1, 000. 00 
Totaltexpenditures see" —- et ee eee eee ee eee 998. 47 
(Balance iis ornate tee em ote ois oe Got ee a Ee ee 1.53 
BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 

PM Hayao) et ines eae See So Se ae ee an eee ae! $259, 994. 00 
Total expenditures aces acces here rere er ma eee eae tee tee ea aoe 259, 994. 00 
FURNITURE FOR AND EQUIPMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL NO. 1. 
Balance of appropriation from preceding year --____-._--__________- $1, 451.87 
Totaliexpendibures Scr nets ae ean ee ee ee ee ee 1, 420. 25 

Balance 5a sa eer et ee cs Sone De ne ee eee 31.62 
FURNITURE FOR AND EQUIPMENT OF MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL NO. 2. 
Balance of appropriation from preceding year _-____________-_______ $2, 022.00 
Total expenditures____--____-___- ac eee Cet tiem an, VBE Rae 1, 983. 84 

Balam C0 fo See ey ae ee ees Speen ere pe ee th Sa 38. 66 


Respectfully submitted. 
Gro. H. Harries, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS, REPAIRS, AND 
SANITATION. 


Gen. HENRY V. Boynton, 
President Board of Education. 

DEAR GENERAL: The committee on buildings, repairs, and sanita- 
tion submits its annual report of repairs made in the public schools 
for the year ending June 30, 1903. The appropriation of $55,000 for 
repairs to school buildings and $12,000 for repairing and renewing 
heating and ventilating apparatus was distributed as follows: 

First diwision.—Adams, $350.54; Berret, $192.15; Dennison, 
$1,046.21; Force, $371.23; Franklin, $4,445.38; Harrison, $320.54; 
Hubbard, $440.44; Johnson, $283.68; Johnson Annex, $218.18; Phelps, 
$726.45; Thomson, $214.18; Morgan, $53.06; total, $8,662.04. 

Second division.—Abbot, $344.46; Eckington, $249.37; Henry, 
$386.13; Morse, $305.90; Polk, $202.91; Seaton, $613.91; Twining, 
$663.14; Webster, $255.30; Emery, $94.22; total, $3,115.34. 

Third division.—Brent, $360.46; Carbery, $726.51; Dent, $294.65; 
Hilton, $606.13; Lenox, $354.26; Maury, $345.95; Peabody, $476.43; 
Towers, $548.02; Wallach, $1,415.49; total, $5,127.90. 

Fourth division.—Amidon, $288.47; Arthur, $478.59; Bradley, 
$685.97; Greenleaf, $182.01; Jefferson, $1,700.19; Potomac, $75.54; 
Smallwood, $361.61; S. J. Bowen, $78.15; McCormick, $214.72; total, 
$4,065.25. 

Fifth diwision.— Addison, $292.46; Conduit Road, $33.12; Corcoran, 
$300.75; Curtis, $324.39; Fillmore, $251.04; Grant, $1,982.80; High 
Street, $59.48; Jackson, $772.61; Reservoir, $151.12; Threlkeld, 
$78.88; Toner, $192.92; Weightman, $200.54; total, $4,640.11. 

Siath division.—Blair, $210.51; Blake, $809.87; Gales, $258.78; 
Hayes, $514.43; Madison, $280.55; Pierce, $393.54; Taylor, $576.58; 
Webb, $350.17; total, $3,394.43. ‘ 

Seventh division.—Brightwood, $155.09; Brookland, $224.72; Chevy 
Chase, $63.16; Hamilton, $115.91; Langdon, $89.63; Monroe, $271.72; 
Takoma, $450.74; Mott, $289.75; Woodburn, $218.63; Brightwood 
(colored), $49.58; Bruce, $227.14; Wilson, $441.87; Bunker Hill, 
$36.66; Grant Road, $76.38; Ivy City, $192.43; Petworth, $49.07; 
Chain Bridge, $66.31; Tenley, $568.74; total, $3,588.13. 

Highth division.—Buchanan, $221.94; Cranch, $134.28; Tyler, 
$474.64; Bennings (white), $96.16; Congress Heights, $105.58; Good 
Hope, $85.48; Van Buren, $269.83; Van Buren Annex, $190.75; Orr, 


al 
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$442.01; Benning Road, $165.43; Birney, $220.85; Burville, $205.55; 
Garfield, $192.45; Hillsdale, $216.83; Kenilworth, $10.50; total, 
A aor Ones $137.54; Garrison, $427.24; Magruder, 
$657.84; Phillips, $181.49; Stevens, pre Sumner, $416.46; Worm- 
8.53; Miner, $19.28; total, $2,202.07. 

sees division.—Banneker, $178.88; Douglas, $399.13; Garnet, 
$490.45; Cook, $689.57; Jones, $372.85; Logan, AMIENS Patterson, 
$279.47; Slater, $524.17; Langston, 94.44; total, $3,637.33. 

Eleventh division.—Ambush, $813.49; A. Bowen, $264.61; Bell, 
$469.22; Giddings, $337.09; Lincoln, $903.46; Lovejoy, $151.55; Payne, 
$618.45; Randall, $192.95; Syphax, $108.78; total, $3,859.60. 

High schools.—Central High, $1,676.02; Western High, $1,836.38; 
Eastern High, $667.73; Business High, $353.58; M Street High, $1,062.91; 
total, $5,596.62. se 

Manual training schools.—McKinley Manual Training, $24.50; 
Armstrong Manual Training, $120.02; total, $144.52. 


SUMMARY. 
Repairs accounted for -_-------------------------------------------- $51,115. 12 
Office salariessene=caeeee-==eee= saa e u, eb 00 
Horses and driver --.-_---.- ------------ 1,379.74 
Material purchased and on hand -__------- acts SS SI SS 1,037.38 
Miscellaneous ---------------- SEE a ey Sea 25.76 
Total 2. ae, TR ee er Sng ee ters 2 ates 55, 000, 00 


To give an idea of the character of the repairs made, the largest 

items appear under the heads of carpentering, painting, and tinning, 
viz: 
Carpentering.—New floors were laid in 17 buildings, viz: Dennison, 
Force, Seaton, Franklin, Phelps, Polk, Twining, Peabody, Towers, 
Bradley, Addison, Curtis, Taylor, Garrison, Slater, Lincoln, Central 
High. 

Painting.—The exteriors of three schools were painted and penciled 
and one painted, viz: Franklin, Jefferson, Wallach, Cook. The exte- 
rior wood and iron work was painted at the Arthur, Thomson, and 
Bradley. The entire interiors of the Jones and Carbery were regrained 
and varnished. The interior of the Dennison and Harrison was 
reyarnished. : 

More or less painting, graining, and varnishing were done in the 
Seaton, Gales, Dent, Towers, Central High, Henry, Adams, Johnson, 
Johnson Annex, Greenleaf, Twining, Eckington, Eastern High, Maury, 
Morse, Force, Phelps, Hubbard, Douglas, Colored High, Garrison, 
Buchanan, Congress Heights, Stevens, Van Buren, Van Buren Annex, 
and Monroe. 
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Blackboards in nearly every school were repaired and reslated where 
necessary. Repairs of some nature were made in every schoolhouse 
in the District. 

Tinning.—A large amount of the work had to be renewed at a 
number of the school buildings. New valleys were put on the Twin- 
ing, Dennison, Payne, Jackson, Carbery, and Blake. 

Of the work let out and completed under contract, the most impor- 
tant was calcimining, steam fitting, and whitewashing. 

During the year more than 500 orders were given for plumbing 
work, the cost of which was $2,640. 

It is respectfully suggested that the appropriation for necessary 
repairs and changes in plumbing in the existing school buildings be 
increased from $25,000 to $50,000, for the reason that there are still 
many urgent cases of defective terra-cotta sewers and antiquated 
plumbing which should be replaced with more modern systems, but 
on account of the small amount previously appropriated the inspector 
of plumbing has only been able to change the most urgent cases. 


Repairing and renewing heating and ventilating apparatus, schools, 1903, $12,000. 


SUMMARY. 

Gas engines and fans 2235225 soso Ses sas Sa oe ae oan a $6,138 

New furnaces in Woodburn, Chevy Chase, and Langdon_______.___ --.-. 1,810 

Repairs to heating apparatus -.-----------------.-----------_------------ 3, 710 

Office salaries 2s2s2sio ss = Sea sao oo ae ee eee re oe eee a 342 
No) tN etiadee Nene in ee a ee eR GE men ne es ena eee 12,000 


There were 9 gas engines and fans installed for the better ventila- 
tion of the buildings in which they were placed. The installation of 
the engines and fans was in the following-named schools, viz: Morse, 
Twining, Brent, Maury, Amidon, Blair, Wormley, Banneker, and 
Cook. 

In addition to the installation of engines and fans there were 6 fur- 
naces installed, 2 in each of the following buildings, viz: Woodburn, 
Chevy Chase, and Langdon. 

During the year the Emery, Morgan, McKinley Manual Training, 
Samuel J. Armstrong Manual Training, Kenilworth, Langston, 
Syphax, Petworth, and Orr schools were dedicated with appropriate 
exercises. 

Very respectfully, 
RICHARD KINGSMAN, Chairman. 
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RT OF COMMITTEE ON NORMAL AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


REPO AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Ht. V- BoYNTON, 
President Board of Education. 

DEAR SIR: At the commencement of the present school year your 
committee was confronted with the fact that Dr. Francis R. Lane. 
under whose direction the high schools of this District had attatned 
their acknowledged excellence, had resigned his charge to accept an 
appointment in another educational field. Apparently a crisis in the 
history of our high school system was at hand, and your committee 
appreciated the fact. After careful consideration, and with the 
approval of the board, the position of director was tendered to Mr. 
Percy M. Uughes, then principal of the Central High School. The 
selection thus made was not a mistake, for Mr. Hughes brought to 
the discharge of the duties of his office a thorough knowledge of our 
system, gained from experience and intimate association with Doctor 
Lane in his labors, a well-trained mind, and a most conscientious 
appreciation of the responsibilities of the position. We feel that it 
is no disparagement of the valuable services rendered by Doctor Lane, 
which all acknowledge, to say that our high schools were never in 
petter condition than we find them at the close of a year under the 
directorship of Mr. Hughes. 

Your present chairman accepted the appointment with full appre- 
ciation of the responsibility of the position, knowing how well equipped 
his predecessor had been, and feeling his own lack of experience and 
knowledge in comparison. He has, however, received loyal support 
from his associates of the committee, has at all times been able to 
command and receive the courteous and intelligent advice and assist- 
ance of the superintendent of the schools and director of high schools 
in the discharge of his duties, and has found the position in every 
way agreeable. 

As a member of the committee and of the board, each of whom 
keeps in full touch with all branches of our school work, you are fully 
acquainted with the proceedings of the committee, and we need not 
detail our actions. Full data as to attendance, etc., will be found in 
the reports of the superintendent of schools and director of high 
schools. 

It is a satisfaction to know that the new Business High School 


building is to be placed in one of the most desirable locations in our 
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city, centr: 
ornament t 
Commissioners g1ve 


1 in position, and where its great beauty will make it ia 
is our District. The plans approved and adopted by the 
us a building in every way suited to the require- 

: -e trust but a comparatively short ti : 
school, and we tt ust tively | ime will 
ments of the Ss > g is available, that this institution, one of 


pefore the buildin 3 
oe valuable in our system, may be in a home compor dace 


i r i ortance. 
-s character and imp! : 
ae would again refer to the small and inadequate Salaries pai : 
t—) 


teachers. One qualified to instruct efficiently in the educational 
branches taught in our high schools should not only have had expe- 
rience, but should also possess attainments of no mean order. The 
poor remuneration offered by us to teachers possessing such qualifica. 
tions affords but little inducement to draw educators to our schools 
or to cause them to remain when they have accepted positions, so that 
each year we are deprived of efficient workers, called from us fo other 
fields where better compensation can be obtained for their valuable 
services. While your position in this matter is well understood, as ig 
evidenced by your earnest words in your reports to the Commissioners 
and before the committees of Congress, we wish to add our appeal to 
yours. Our high schools afford opportunity to the young men and 
women in our midst to attain educational qualifications which will 
eminently fit them for the positions they are to assume as citizens, 
and for many they are the stepping-stones to college and university 
education, and we believe it is our duty to give them the best 
instructors obtainable. We have a loyal and conscientious corps of 
teachers, with pay greatly inadequate to the services rendered and 
far below the salaries paid in most other jurisdictions. 

Itis most gratifying to knowthat the graduates of our schools attain 
high positions at the various institutions attended by them after leay- 
ing us, many reaching front rank and nearly all reflecting credit upon 
themselves and upon their previous instructors. In most of the well- 
established colleges our certificates of graduation are accepted as 
evidence of qualification without further examination. 

During the past year the Western High School has had added to its 
grounds the large lot lying on the west, thus affording a fine practice 
field for athletics. We trust that the other high schools can at no late 
date be supplied with similiar fields, so that all may be afforded 
equal opportunity for physical development. 

Our normal schools continue their good work. Each year they sup- 
ply us with teachers well equipped for the duties they are to perform. 
We would again urge that as soon as possible proper buildings may 
be erected for the accommodation of these schools. The present 
quarters are cramped and do not afford full facilities for the work of 
the institutions. When we remember that the teachers sent from 
these schools train our children, not only by their instruction in mental 
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py the influence of their personality, we feel that the very 
tf see to afford to properly equip them for their future 
i Le ae justly feel proud of the product of our normal 
3 Bae highest commendation is due the principals and their 
se, ee battalion of high school cadets have maintained 
The regimen a exellence which has distinguished them during past 
the high oe oe and should be a pride to our District. 

ae believe that we have every reason to be satisfied 

a a tnbtie of the past school year. 
at 


Respectfully submitted. 


ears, 


J. HOLDSWORTH GORDON, Chairman. 
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poRT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS AND JANITORS, 


RE 
_ BOYNTON, 
Gen. HENRY Brian Board of Education. 
ir; The committee on teachers and janitors of the graded 
pmits its report for the year ending June 30, 1903. 

puring the past year the whole number of teachers appointed was 

73, 2 decrease of 30 compared with the appointments of the year pre- 

to the nonappointment of the graduates of the class of 1903 
hington normal schools until after the beginning of the 
year. Of the 73 appointments made, 59 were graduates 
of the Washington normal schools, 6 were from other approved nor- 
mal schools, 4 were holders of certificates granted by the Board of 
Education, 2 were temporary teachers, and 2, having taught success- 
fully in the Washington schools, upon application to the board, were 
reinstated. Of these appointments, 43 were made to fill vacancies 
caused by resignation and 1 by death. One teacher was dropped, 10 
were granted leaves of absence, and 7 who were on leave returned to 
duty. Thirty substitutes were appointed and 293 promotions were 
made, an increase of 76 over the year previous. Five teachers were 
reduced in grade, 4 being reduced at their own request. 

The total number of teachers on roll in the graded schools at the 
close of the year was 988. 

The committee feels that we can not urge too strongly the necessity 
for an assistant to the principal of each building of eight rooms. See- 
ing the good that has been accomplished by the assistants to prin- 
cipals of larger buildings, we recommend that enough additional 
salaries of the $450 class be added to our estimates to place an assist- 
ant in each building of eight rooms. We also recommend that some 
arrangements be made by which the supervising principals be relieved 
from the vast amount of clerical work which devolves upon them. 
The increasing number of schools demands more time for supervision. 


DEAR 5 
gchools stl 


yious, due 
of the Was 
new school 


KINDERGARTENS. 


In comparison with other cities, we are paying small salaries in ovr 
kindergartens. Teachers are being constantly drawn away from us 
by the offer of larger salaries elsewhere, and we are feeling the loss 
keenly. With the increase of $5,000 which Congress granted to us 


last year we were able to give each teacher a small advance in salary 
29 


[a 
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IA, 
; - new schools—two in t hit 

and establish four new 8 the white and two te 
ored schools. he bei 

Our kindergartens, as well as other departments of our g 
becoming more and more the training school for teacheny 28 a 

: : ee 
cities. } : : ot 

The total number of appointments in the kindergarteng i 
year was 23, 7 of these being temporary teachers, p or the fe 


stitutes appointed and 44 teachers promoted. Two Tesipne 0 sup. 
>» £ Werg 
garten teachers enrolled at the end of the year wag 7 0. of kindep. 


tens for the coming year, making a total of $45,000, saa Kindergay 
would enable the Board of Education to establish Wein MCreage 


der : 
many of the suburban schools, where there is a great need for te {fi 
©m. 


JANITORS. 


Fifteen janitors were appointed during the past year, | 
and 24 substitutes. Seven were promoted, 7 resigne a1 
reduced, and 5 dismissed, making the total on roll 199. 
ent decrease in the number of janitors on roll at the close 
as compared with that of the preceding year is due to the 
all of the small cooking, sewing, and manual-training se 
committee on industrial education. The large 
schools were transferred to that committee in 1901. 

The committee feels that it can not close its report witho 
mending the excellent work done by the janitors. The men, asa clasg 
are hard working and faithful, cooperating with the principals in the 
management of the playgrounds at recess, and in many cases, where 
the children are compelled to play in the streets, keeping a careful 
watch over the little ones. 

Upon the recommendation of this committee no person over 45 years 
of age can be appointed as janitor, which provision, it is believed, 
will result in securing better and stronger men for the service. 

Congress at its last session increased the pay of janitors of 8-room 
steam-heated buildings from $540 to $700 per annum. We respect- 
fully urge an increase from $540 to $600 for janitors of 8-room furnace- 
heated buildings. 

Very respectfully, 


temporary, 
died, 1 was 
The appar- 
of the year 
transfer of 
hools to the 
manual-training ‘ 


ut com- 


Mary Hope WEst, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEXT-BOoks. 


BOYNTON, : 
Gen. ** gident Board of Education. 

Pre r committee has but little to report. While some 
ave been made in text-books, nothing has been done 
deemed necessary of a radical character. Under advice of 
eyintendent we have continued to add, from time to time 
the sup cknowledged merit as supplemental reading, carrying on 
pooks ae to familiarize the children with our best productions, thus 
our des their minds and creating a healthy literary taste. 


jvating 
eultiva - aereg pri) ° one 7 
your chairman, in relinquishing his position as such, extends his 


shanks to you for your uniform courtesy since he has filled the posi- 
tion, and welcomes to the committee and chairmanship his associate, 
Mr. James E. Fitch, under whose oversight we may feel assured that 
efficient and intelligent direction will be given to this important 


pranch of our work. 
spectfully submitted. 
Resp J. HOLDSWORTH GORDON, 


Chairman. 


NEW BOOKS ADDED TO THE SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, 


Tarbell’s Complete Geography. 

Tarbell’s Inductive Geography. 

Great American Series. 

Judgon’s ‘‘ The Young American.”’ 

Nichol’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic. 

‘The Elementary Inductive Geography. 

The Rational Elementary Arithmetic. 

Wood Folk Stories. 

Wilderness Ways and Secrets of the Woods. 
Pearson’s Stories of Bird Life. 

Dog of Flanders. 

The Nunberg Stove. 

Adam’s Elementary Commercial Geography. 
Library of Travel, by E. L. Kellogg. 
Cadmus Writing Pad, by Major Ferguson. 


NEW BOOKS ADDED TO THE FREE TEXT-BOOK LIST. 
Eighth grade: 
Maxwell and Smith’s Writing in English. 
The Origin and Government of the District of Columbia, by William Tindall. 
Various Forms of Local Government in the District of Columbia, by W. B. 
Bryan. 


NEW BOOKS INTRODUCED DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1902-3 FOR USE IN THE 
= HIGH SCHOOLS. 
First year: 
Latin—Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin. 


Bookkeeping—Robertson’s Practice Sets (corrected). “31 
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Second year: 

Latin—Collar and Daniell’s First Year Latin; Collar and Daniell’s Bellum 
Helveticum. 

Physics—Andrews and Howland’s Elements of Physics, for use in M Street 
High School. 

German—Jagemann and Poll’s Prose Composition. 

History—Montgomery’s English History, for use in M Street High School. 

English—Stevenson’s Treasure Island, in place of Dickens's Tale of Two Cities, 
for use in M Street High School. 

Bookkeeping—Robertson’s Practice Sets (corrected). 

Third year: 

Latin—Daniell’s New Latin Composition. 

Mathematics—Second Reyised Edition of Wentworth’s Trigonometry and 
Surveying. 

German—Jagemann and Poll’s Prose Composition; Newson’s German Daily 
Life. 

Greek—Goodwin and White’s Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

History—Robinson’s History of Western Europe. 

French—Ce qu’on Voit; Sicard’s Easy French History; Longmann’s Advanced 
Unseens; Tartarin de Tarascon, Daudet’s by Otto Spierman. 

Fourth year: 

Physics—Permit use of Jackson and Jackson’s Magnetism and Electricity; 
retain Thompson’s Elements of Electricity, the choice of the books being 
left to the teacher. 

Mathematics—Wentworth’s College Algebra, first edition. 

German—Jagemann’s Prose Composition; Newson’s German Daily Life. 

Greek—Seymour’s Homer’s Iiad. 

French—Angiers Le Gendre M. Porrier; Baillot’s French Composition; Ben- 
ton’s Easy French Plays; Super’s Histoire de France; Rostand’s Les Roman- 
esques. 

Zoology—Kellogg’s Elementary Zoology; Jordan et al.’s Animal Studies. 

Spanish—First Spanish Book and Reader, Giese’s. 

Miscellaneous: 

Laurel Song Book. 

BOOKS DROPPED. 
First year: 

Latin—Churchill and Sanford’s Viri Romae; Collar and Daniell’s First Latin 

Book. 
Second year: 

Latin—Churchill and Sanford’s Viri Romae. 

German—Jagemann’s Prose Composition. 

History—Larned’s English History. 

Third year: 

Latin—Dodge and Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition. 

German—Jagemann’s Prose Composition. 

Greek—Goodwin’s Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

French—Les Prosateurs Francais du XIX° Siecle; Grandgent’s French Com- 
position. 

Fourth year: 

German—Jagemann and Poll’s Prose Composition. 

French—Les Poets Francais du XIX° Siecle; Grandgent’s Grammar. . 

Zoology—Parker and Hasvwell’s Manual of Zoology; Jordan and Kellogg’s 
Animal Life. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND 
SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Gen. HENRY VY. BOYNTON, 
President Board of Education. 

DEAR SiR: ‘The following is the annual report of the committee on 
industrial education and special instruction for the year ending 
June, 1903, and which the committee respectfully submits for your 
consideration. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 


Since the organic development of an individual is largely dependent 
upon the proper exercise of all the senses, it is rightly felt that manual 
training, which renders acutely active the brain, the hand, the eye, 
and also the muscles of the body, is necessary to such development. 
To state that without such training the education of our children 
would be one sided, would fail of its right aim, which is to send them 
out into the world fully developed, with receptive minds and adapt- 
able organisms, is not, in the opinion of this committee, an exagger- 
ation. The material world readily renders unlimited means of a 
livelihood to young men and women who have properly had this train- 
ing. If success is not assured in one direction, they are resourceful 
and find other channels which readily yield to their importuning. 

More than ever has this committee been impressed with the need 
of competent teachers for this important training, men and women 
who possess, and can therefore teach, more than the technical side of 
it; who see more to be derived from it than the industrial opportunity; 
who view and understand from a psychological standpoint the effect 
of manual training upon their pupils; who are not satisfied with the 
exhibiting of a few articles of utility that may have been made by a 
pupil under as much pressure and supervision as the street boss gives 
to his laborers, but teachers who first instill the incentive to original 
development and then leave the pupil to demonstrate whether or not 
he or she is original and productive. The advancement of the indus- 
trial idea in this material age urges us not to be handicapped with 
teachers who can not inspire pupils with the highest ideals of manhood 
and womanhood. This committee, therefore, implores the Board of 
Education to see to it that only men and women of broad culture and 
understanding be appointed as teachers in this important department 
of our educational system. 

33 
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The two manual training school buildings, the Me 
Armstrong, were turned over to the school authoritie 
equipped condition, so that it was far into the year before everything 
was working smoothly. The furnishing of the kitchens, Sewing rooms 
chemical laboratories, and forging and engine rooms was delayed. 
retarding at great length the various branches of work, Beginning 
next year, as we shall, with these two schools well equipped, we hope 
to have more thorough work done. We find that the two-year course 
in these schools is the more popular, meeting, as it does, the need of 
a large percentage of the pupils to get out into the working world as 
soon as possible. This need, of course, is more largely felt in the 
Armstrong School than in the McKinley School. The four-year course 
meets the requirements of the boy or girl who wishes to prepare for 
some technical school to pursue some specialty and to prepare for the 
normal school with the view of becoming a teacher in some special 
line of work. The want of space, however, retards materially the 
work of both schools. The pupils enrolled being nearly twice the 
seating capacity in the McKinley, the Central High School building 
was used as an overflow, a few rooms there being secured. This 
arrangement, you can readily see, is not only inconvenient, but causes 
the loss of much time in going to and coming from recitation. Inthe 
Armstrong building the conditions are not quite so serious. This 
committee, therefore, urges Congress to meet this need in its next 
appropriation bill. 

The various manual training shops throughout the District are in 
good condition, meeting the needs of the boys in graded schools from 
the fifth grade to the eighth grade. The time of the assistant director 
of this work being practically taken up at the Armstrong building, 
thus slighting in a degree the shops of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
divisions, the committee feels the need next year of having the assist- 
ant director give all his time to the upbuilding of these special shops. 

An exhibit of the work in the McKinley Manual Training School 
and the Armstrong Manual Training School was held at the Carnegie 
Library building in the first part of May under the auspices of the 
Eastern Art Teachers’ Association. Fine specimens of work were 
shown by both schools. The work of the drawing department included 
mechanical drawings and artistic designs in decorative art. The 
sewing and millinery departments made an unusually fine exhibit of 
dresses, underwear, and artistically trimmed hats. A branch of work 
that was encouraged at the Armstrong School, and which was watched 
with interest because it was the first effort in that direction, was gar- 
dening. Of course, with so small a plot of ground the quantity of 
produce was not large, but I can personally testify that the string 
beans, white and green, the lettuce, and radishes were very fine in 
quality. Such schools as these should have the advantage es ee 
grounds, where gardening could be made quite an educational feature. 


Kinley and the 
Sina Partially 
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The establishing of a manual training school in the northeast sec- 
tion of the city was found necessary to accommodate the growing pop- 
ulation of that section. 

Forty-three pupils were graduated—29 of the four-year course and 
14 of the the two-year course—from the McKinley Manual Training 
School on June 13, and 85—29 of the four-year course, 60 of the two-year 
course, and 16 in specialties—from the Armstrong Manual Training 
School on June 14. Two boys graduating from the Armstrong had 
received before the night of graduation an engineer’s license from the 
District government. These two boys stand in line for appointment 
as janitors of our school buildings. 

Six teachers were appointed during the year in the McKinley School 
and two in the Armstrong School. No new teachers were appointed 
in the shops during the year. 

For detail outline of this work, see the report of the director of 
manual training. 

DRAWING. 


We do not aim in this department to develop artists in the sense in 
which the term is usually construed. If the laurel wreath of success 
as an eminent artist should be placed upon the brow of any one of 
our boys or girls in the future we are confident that the public could 
honestly conclude that they became artists not in spite of us, but 
because of the excellent work done in this department throughout 
the graded schools, the various high schools, and the two normal 
schools. 

The fundamental principles of drawing being those of all artistic 
work, we may occasionally cause the fire of genius to glow sufficiently 
to produce artists of merit, but the development of the perceptive 
faculties of the ordinary or normal child, as well as those of the dull 
phlegmatic pupil, that fails to perceive the beauties of nature or to 
admire the beauty of form and color that surrounds us constantly in 
both nature and art is largely the task of our drawing teacher. The 
course is so outlined that the ornamental and artistic side is not devel- 
oped at the expense of the practical and utilitarian. So mutually 
interwoven is this special work of drawing with that of manual train- 
ing that the success of the latter depends largely upon the former. 

Mechanical or analytical drawing being the foundation of original 
work in the wood and metal shops, and free-hand drawing being the 
basis of all decorative work throughout the school, it is evident that 
drawing is really a major study when the manual-training schools are 
reached. The work of this department is practically begun in the 
kindergarten, where the child is first taught the appreciation of color 
and the development of form by straight lines. A gradual advanced 
process of this work is correlated throughout the grades, so that by 
the time the high schools and manual-training schools are reached a 
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pupil is or should be well drilled in the technicalities of this specialty, 
The committee feels that the surest and best evidence given of the 
efficiency of this department is the fact that the pupils of our own 
training often carry off the first honor in competitive examinations 
for teachers of drawing. To Mrs. Fuller, the director of drawing, and 
Mr. Hunster, the assistant director, must this credit be given. 

One teacher was appointed during the year, the one receiving the 
highest percentage in the competitive examination held last Septem- 
ber being appointed. 

For any special detail of work, see the report of the director of 
drawing. 


MUSIC. 


‘ 


Although music is a minor study, fifteen minutes of time in the 
grade work and thirty minutes of time in the high schools and manual- 
training schools being given it daily, the resultant good as an educa- 
tional factor to the pupils can not be overestimated. To the dull 
prosaic mind that views effects irrespective of causes and decides a 
thing an advantage that shows only material benefits, the statement 
that the study of music is invaluable to a child is possibly mistrusted. 
The possible reproduction of such minds will be lessened when we 
become through this gradual process of musical absorption a music- 
loving people. The music period in the school room, although one of 
application, is generally one of joy and relaxation to the pupils, as all 
children love music and readily respond to its charm. The essential 
feature of the kindergarten is music. Even at this early age music 
as taught gives a twofold development to the child—that of the vocal 
organs and an appreciation of sound or tonalqualities. This develop- 
ment enlarges the physical and social life of a pupil, making him or 
her more susceptible of the ideal life, which, after all, is the chief 
aim and scope of all educational endeavor. The exhibition of song 
recitals by Washington Normal School No. 1, at the Franklin School 
puilding, and by Washington Normal School No. 2, at the Fifteenth 
Street Presbyterian Church, were unusually fine this year. Crowded 
houses testified to the interest of the pu -lic—that is, the friends and 
patrons of the schools—while the excellent work done by the pupils 
evidenced to some degree the zeal and earnestness with which the 
director of music, Miss Bentley, and the assistant director, Miss Gibbs, 
had both worked. 

The appointment of two pianists in this department was urgently 
requested by this committee in its last report. We are glad to state 
‘hat two very capable young women have been secured for these two 
positions for the ensuing year. Three appointments were made in 
this department during the year. 

For a more minute report of this work, see the report of the director 
of music. 
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PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


The sum and aim of education is life—life expressed and enjoyed 
by the possession of a perfect organism. After being well born, the 
next thing for us to see to is the development of sound bodies and 
minds. No educational force has as yet been brought forth that will 
tend to such development as the study and practical application of 
physical training. A sensible and rational application of the theories 
of this specialty should permeate everything that a child does in actual 
life—its play as well as its work. 

The demand of all thoughtful citizens for playgrounds sufficient in 
size to admit of free exercise in all youthful games and sports empha- 
sizes as much as anything can the real need of physical expression for 
the youth of our nation. Other cities are far in advance of Washing- 
ton in the recognition of this claim, and this committee feels that no 
better educational work could be done by the Board of Education 
than to assist the District officials and the Associated Charities in this 
great work of securing ample playgrounds for the children of the Dis- 
trict. The securing of them would mean life and health to thousands 
of childrew, which would assist greatly in the cultivation of the mental 
activities. 

The competitive games that take place between the various schools 
in athletics are a vital part of this work, creating, as they do, unusual 
interest in not only the competitors but in their friends also. The 
contest that took place in Convention Hall was spirited and showed 
ability as to contestants and evidenced the laudable efforts of the 
instructor, Mr. Foley. The two manual-training schools do not come 
under the direction of Mr. Foley in this work. In this they suffer the 
lack of opportunity for instruction and development. The committee 
would recommend that in the future these two schools should receive 
the same instruction in athletics as do the high schools. Contesting 
games in basket ball for the girls showed an equal amount of interest 
and enthusiasm. The committee deplores the lack of facilities for 
such work in all the buildings of the high schools and the two manual- 
training schools, and urges the procuring as soon as possible of all 
such necessary appliances as will make the work uniform throughout. 

Weare still erecting new school buildings with limited playgrounds. 
This is wrong. This is false economy. This committee earnestly 
urges larger appropriations for the purchase of building sites, that 
such a state of things may no longer exist. 

One teacher was appointed in this department during the year, the 
person receiving the highest average in an examination held last Sep- 
tember being appointed. Doctor Stoneroad, the director of physical 
training, and Miss Turner, the assistant director, are working ear- 
nestly for the upbuilding of this important branch of school work. 

For detail plan and schedule of this work, see the report of the 
director of physical training. 
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A practical application in the home of the science and art of cook- 
ing as daily taught and demonstrated in our public schools is the 
opportunity of all girls in our seventh and eighth grades. A proper 
conception of the work and its benefits could scarcely be expected in 
grades lower than the two named. The girl who is taught not only 
the scientific principles of cooking, but assists in the preparation of 
palatable dishes properly served, can not be indifferent to the prepa- 
ration of food in her home. An influence is thus unconsciously 
exerted that is beneficial and reactive. With a proper conception of 
the hygienic preparation of foods in the home life, the children nec- 
essarily come to us sounder in body and more active in mind than 
they otherwise would. If the ultimate end of all these specialties 
that undoubtedly cultivate the activities of a pupil does not improve 
them physically and mentally, the successful establishing of their 
necessary place in our school system would, indeed, be doubtful. 

If any one point needs emphasizing more than another in this 
branch of work, I should say that the principle of economy is the one 
most needing it. here is a crying need that pupils shall be taught 
the preparation of palatable food at the least possible cost. In the 
homes of the very poor is this especially true. While the majority of 
our pupils, I am glad to state, come from well-kept and comfortable 
homes, there is, as we all know, a large per cent who do not. We 
are very sure of helping conditions even in the better homes, but to 
supply the needs and benefit the poorer class is the larger opportunity 
of this department. 

An interesting illustration of the principles of economy was given 
at the two manual training schools in the latter part of May, under 
the supervision of the teachers in charge. School officials were the 
guests of honor. The dinners were not only palatable, but a decided 
success from an artistic standpoint. They were given to show the 
officials at what least expense a menu for six persons could be given 
that included several courses. The cooking and serving were done 
only by the pupils, and it was the opinion of those present that if 
these schools did no greater good for this community than to send 
out young women who could prepare and serve such menus their 
work would be valuable. By the continuing of this specialty from 
the seventh and eighth grades to the manual training schools a 
degree of efficiency in cooking is reached by the pupils that is very 
encouraging. 

The four-year course in the manual training schools of special 
pupils in cooking, said course followed by a normal training, will in 
time furnish us our cooking teachers for the grade work. Competi- 
tive examinations assure us now the best attainable material. 

The assistant director resigned at the first of the year, and Mrs. 
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Julia Shaw, a teacher at the Armstrong, was promoted to fill the 
vacancy. Three appointments were made in this department last 
year, the appointments taking place according to standing on eligible 
list. 
For plan and detail of work, see the report of the director of 
cooking. 
SEWING. 


To be taught the art of making and to instill a desire for neat, well- 
made garments minus the cheap frills and auxiliaries that to certain 
minds seem necessary are two of the objects for which this practical 
department of our public school system is striving. A proper con- 
ception of the value of ordinary and commonplace things of life is, 
when accomplished, a great step forward in the educational life of 
an individual, of an institution, or of any system of schools. 

Better equipped teachers are being employed in this department 
each year. The competitive examinations that are being held every 
year make it possible for us to secure the best. In this department, 
as in the cooking department, we hope in time to secure our teaching 
force from the graduates of our four-year course in the two manual 
training schools who have followed their graduation by a two-year 
course in the normal school. 

The exhibition of stylishly designed and well-made gowns, of dain- 
tily made underwear, and artistically trimmed hats, as shown in the 
two manual training schools, show the extent of work compassed in 
our sewing department. 

The two-year course in sewing of the manual training schools, 
where the major part of a pupil’s time is given to sewing, is intended 
to well equip a young woman with a means of livelihood. Cramped 
conditions, however, owing to lack of room, necessarily hinder the 
progress that otherwise might be made in this department. 

Several of the teachers. of the sewing department, I am glad to state, 
availed themselves of the opportunity to attend the summer course at 
Pratt Institute and other educational centers, and have been much 
benefited by doing so. Bringing as they do new ideas and new 
methods of presenting and applying what they have secured, such 
teachers furnish an impetus for good to the work which did not exist 
before. 

I was much pleased during my visits last fall to the county or subur- 
ban schools. Considering the distances necessarily covered, the inter- 
est and progress of the children in this line of work were unusual. 
These children walk for miles over country roads with eagerness to 
attend the cutting and fitting classes. On questioning the larger 
pupils I found that the skirts and shirtwaists worn by them were, 
with few exceptions, made by the pupils themselves. The committee, 
feels that an undue retarding of the pupils’ efficiency in this depart- 
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ment takes place from the fact that sewing is dropped in the seventh 
and eighth grades, the very grades which, it seems to us, would cause 
more interest and enthusiasm in the work than would all the other 
grades put together. The pupils are just the age when sewing would 
most appeal to them by reason of its effective results. The committes 
therefore recommends that the director of sewing so plan the course 
in the future as to take this work in the seventh and eighth grades. 

Six appointments were made in this department during the year, 
said appointments being made according to standing on eligible list. 

For schedule of work and detail of course, see the report of the 
director of sewing. 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


As the schools are the only source of educational growth to a large 
class of persons who are engaged in working during the day, every 
effort should be made, and we believe is made, to obtain from them 
the largest benefit to those concerned. Oonditions argue that the 
curriculum should of necessity be an adaptable one, so that the needs 
and requirements of the individual can be met. The needs met by 
these schools render them invaluable auxiliaries to our educational 
system. While the night school pupils were fewer in number last 
year owing to the 21-year age limit, this committee feels assured that 
the standard of work done was, if anything, better than that of the 
preceding year. This can readily be accounted for by the fact that 
the standard of work to be accomplished was raised and the resigna- 
tions of all teachers in the corps who were not competent to do the 
work as desired were accepted. 

Our corps of night school teachers is almost wholly composed of day 
teachers. The committee feels assured that by pursuing this course 
the best possible teachers are obtained for this most arduous work. 

This committee wishes to express its regret at the resignation of 
Mr. Raymond Riordon as director of night schools. His value to the 
schools, and especially to this particular branch of work, was incal- 
culable. To his untiring zeal is the credit of the excellent standard 
of the night schools due. While the committee deplores his loss, at 
the same time it feels that the schools are to be congratulated upon 
securing the services of Mr. 8. E. Kramer as his successor. We feel 
confident that under his capable management there will be no retro- 
gression. : 

To meet a much-felt need of this community, this committee has 
recommended that manual training be emphasized in the future in 
the colored night schools by the establishing of such a school in the 
Armstrong Manual Training School building, where all industries 
possible will be taught by competent teachers. Cooking schools were 
established in the various night school buildings. Mr. F. L. Os 
dozo, jr., the assistant director of night schools, cooperated with zea 
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in the work and plans of the director, Mr. Riordon. The schools 
coming under his direct control have shown marked improvement. 

The committee recommended that the supervision of the Night Busi- 
ness High School, which has heretofore been under the charge of the 
director of high schools, be placed under the control of the director 
of night schools. A more uniform method of work, we believe, will 
thereby be enforced. This committee has also recommended that the 
age limit of 21 years be eliminated by Congress, as many well-desery- 
ing persons are thereby deprived of an opportunity for self-improve- 
ment, a condition that should not exist in any community. 

The need of a night school in Georgetown has been thoroughly 
shown. This committee, therefore, respectfully urges Congress to so 
increase the appropriation for this most important work that the 
much-needed school may be established. 

The committee takes this opportunity of expressing its appreciation 
of the hearty support and cooperation of the heads of the various 
departments coming under its supervision in whatever steps it has 
undertaken for the improvement of the schools. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Bertin G. FRANCIS, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT STUART. 


To the Board of Education: 


I have the honor to submit to you my annual report of the condi- 
tion and growth of the schools under my supervision for the year 
ending June 30, 1903. 

I shall make my report brief in the hope that you will read and 
digest the fuller history of our year’s work that is found in 
detail in the able reports presented by the supervising principals, 
the principals of the normal schools, the directors of high schools, 
manual-training schools, and primary work, and the heads of the 
departments of cooking, sewing, physical training, drawing, and 
music. 


Number of pupils enrolled: 


inst e1ght QUyislOms see casa ae a en ee 35, 493 
Ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions -.-.-------------. -------------- 18, 252 

TO EAL Sots Se Baa ay OS a a eae eae ea ere 48, 745 
Number of white pupils (male, 16,148; female, 16,839) -_____-__-----_.__- 32,.987 
Number of colored pupils (male, 6,934; female, 8,824) _-....-..__.._.____- 15, 758 
QWoyes¥ leper age ee Ear ie ee oe Ge eee Ie ree Eee a ane Ce mnt 48, 745 
Number of pupils in city schools (white, 28,839; colored, 183,252) _...._._- 42, 091 
Number of pupils in county schools (white, 4,148; colored, 2,506) --__-___ 6, 654 


Number of male pupils (white, 16,148; colored, 6,934) --._..- 
Number of female pupils (white, 16,839; colored, 8,824) 


Number of pupils in normal schools -...-.----.------- ------------------ | at 156 | | 170 
Number of eee in high schools ----------- : 875 1,798 | 2,673 


Number of pupils in manual-training schools -_-_- 
Number of pupils in grammar and primary schools 
Number of pupils in kindergartens ---..-.--------- 


43, 
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PER CENT OF TEACHERS. 
The per cent of all teachers was: White—male, 6.86; female, 60.61; 


total, 67.47. Colored—male, 5.76; female, 26.77; total, 32.53, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


White. Colored. Total. 
Total, 
N Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 

Supervising principals 0.80 
Directors of primary work - +21 
Specia] #ess 7.88 
ormal schools- 1.23 
High schools_-...-_-.- 9.70 

Manual training schoo 8.7 
Grammar and primar: 69. 95 
Assistants to principa’ 1,32 
Kindergartens. 5.12 

VO ta eee ee ene ne eeereeel= 100 


The per cent of white teachers was: Male, 10.16; female, 89.94; dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Male. | Female. | Total. 

Supervising principals -_.......-...-_-.-.---.--------------+-+-----------| ‘0.86 |---------. 0.86 
Director of primary work - 0. 22 222 
Special 6.16 7.78 

ormal school 1.08 1.08 
High schools-__------.-.- 7.89 | 11.68 
Manual training school _- 1.380 8.03 
Grammar and primary schools 66.70 68. 86 
Assistants to principals -- 1.30 1.30 
Kindergartens. 5,19 5.19 

Total 2202S ae eee Seca e te canice een ea n= eeaseobesananeneuceeeee, 89.84 | 100 


The per cent of colored teachers was: Male, 17.71; female, 82.29; 
distributed as follows: 


Male. | Female. | Total. 
Supervising principals -- O87) |Seeeseeess 0.67 
Assistant director of primary work----------------.--------------------|---------- 0.22 =22 
Special --.----.-- 2.69 5.38 8.07 
Normal school.....-.-----------------------------------------------------|-----.-;-- 1.57 1.57 
High school -___- 3.36 2.25 5.61 
3.36 2.02 5.38 
schools- i 64.57 72.20 
1,35 1.35 
4.93 4.93 

82.29 | 100 


ENROLLMENT. 


The number of pupils enrolled was 48,745—32,987 white and 15,758 
colored. This shows an increase of 313, or 0.64 per cent over the 


previous year. 

The average enrollment was 40,805, or 0.36 per cent above that of 
the previous year. 

The average number of pupils in daily attendance was 38,038. 
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TEACHERS, 


There were employed 1,371 teachers, as follows: 


> 45 


Males. |Females,| Total. 
First eight divisions oe 109 
i a 816 
Ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions 64 389 Wee 
PRE Eo et asc pce ra ohne bhe et nhs eco nceiae 173 |) 4,198 | 4,671 
Number of white teachers__- 4 331 | 
5 ‘ 925 
Number of colored teachers- 79 367 ie 
Total 2a este oon a98 5. oesabe = oaaee nae s anes see he case ean aS 1i3 1,198 1,371 
City schools: 
NED pcs: 82 744) 898 
Colored -- 64 316 380 
Total 146} 1,060| 1,206 
Clarity schools: 
White -------- ene 12 re 99 
Colored 5 51 66 
Wo tal sscs2co a2 2 5 28 Sas as soe aac s3 oe a a A 27 138 165 
Teachers were distributed as follows: 
White. | Colored.| Total. 
Supervising principals. -. . 
Director of high schools ee : i; i 
Director of manual training schools - 1 0 1 
Director of primary work -____.._____ 1 0 1 
Assistant directors of primary work 1 1 2 
Normal schools. -._-- 10 7 li 
High schools. -..._.. 107 | 12 
Manual training schools - 7 2 51 
Grammar schools --. 270 103 373 
Primary schools_ 367 219 586 
Assistants to princip: 12 6 18 
Kindergartens. 48 22 70 
Music - 10 6 16 
{. a 14 
4 4 18 
14 5 19 
19 10 29 
6 4 10 
1 0 1 
1 0 1 
925 446 | 1,371 

The day schools cost— 

QFE COTS Saso ee Pe Soc Ne gh a ce aa Ie $18, 130. 00 
Teachers and supervisors 918, 002. 10 
PRand erg ar tens 10 Sir cc lO psc eee ae eee ees @29, 989. 01 
Janitors and care of buildings and grounds._-__-_-_-.--------- 79, 280. 37 
Rent of school buildings and repair shop ---------~-------. -------- 14, 131.50 
Industrial instruction, including manual training, 

SO WALD Cees eee Hen ee eRe Rare ee eae a 14, 957. 93 
LIU AS a a ieee on SE ee ee pe i a el 45,000. 00 
Contingent expenses, including printing, ete_--_...-----.----_----- 35, 000. 00 
Purchase of pianos______-_- -----2----- 4 -_----=--=--=-=--------- 2,500. 00 
Repairing school furniture _______-___.---------------------------- 2,999. 34 


@Includes $2,103.32 paid for materials, etc. 
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Free text-books and supplies -__---.--------------------------.---- $52, 485.39 
Flags 998. 47 
Repairs and improvements to school buildings and grounds__-._-- 55, 000. 00 
Repairs to and changes in plumbing. -------------------------- 3 24,911.11 
Repairing and renewing heating and ventilating apparatus__._.___ 12, 000. 00 
News buildings and: eround sees esse= owee ease ew ee ee eee eee 234, 944. 00 

Total 22 Shao R See eee a See ei ee te ee 1, 540, 279, 22 


There were enrolled in the night schools 1,843 persons, of whom 940 
are white and 903 colored, who were taught by 52 teachers, 30 white 
and 22 colored. There were 14 male teachers, 9 white and 5 colored; 
and 38 female teachers, 21 white and 17 colored. 

The night schools cost— 


Horsteach ors passeetere te wins meee Co ae, ae so Ghne Were ean _ $5,434. 00 
Ror janitors se ecere ae aero ee rw ean eee Oa Uy ee ng eae 561. 25 
Horicontingent:6 xpenses messes eae eta ee ete ee ee meres 498.72 

To tan] sea rae a ie ge i ay aes fe arate ee has See Ewe 6, 498, 97 


The night schools were in session 48 nights. 


Whol I: . 
genet ment Average Ayerage| Pe" GE) Number |Number 
School. enroll- | attend- attends of nights of 
Male. | Female. | Total. | ment, ance. anes open. |teachers. 
WHITE. 
Business night high -__ 137 112 249 170 146 85.8 48 6 
Franklin - 159 68 227 172 136 9 48 | 6 
142 57 199 185 150 80.8 48 
142 123 265, 161 133 82.3 48 b12 
443 248 691 518 419 80.7 48 24 
580 360 940 688 565 82 48 30 
COLORED. 
Cooke ___. = 41 174 215 95 69 72.1 48 5 
Randalle¢ _ 131 304 435, 231 176 76.1 48 8 
Stevens@ - 124 129 | 253 180 138 76.9 48 eg 
Total colored __- 296 607 903 506 383 75.7 48 22 
Grand total __.__- 876 967 | 1,843 | 1,194 948 79.3 48 52 


aIncluding a manual training, a cooking, and a millinery school. 
b Including director. 

¢ Including a cooking school. 5 

dIncluding a cooking school and a millinery school. 

e Including assistant director. 


The relative numbers of pupils enrolled in the different grades of 
our schools are shown by the following: 


School. White. | Colored. 

94 6 

Highest 2,102 571 
Manual training- 457 5 BD 
Grammar -_-- 11,801 8,856 
Primary ---- 17,331 10, 322 
Kindergarten- uf BTA 
MWe) PML a a 32, 987 15, 758 


The day schools were in session 174 days. 
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TABLE I.—Showing attendance and cost of white and colored schools 


White. | Colored. Total, 


Whole enrollment: 


High schools__ 
Manual training schools _ 
Grammar and primary schools 
Kindergartens: 200 202.2.22..1, 


Increase for the year 
Per cent of increase __ 


Ayerage enrollment: 
Normal schools_ 


BS 16) 167 
High schools__ Poin 1,818 530 | 2,348 
Manual trainin; ools______ 414 | 808 122 
Grammar and primary schools 74,772 | 11,645 | 38,417 
Kindergartens... ......2... a secs See anes auc eae aT eee 788 363} 1,151 
Wotalec ssh ada Le 27, 884 12,921 | 40,805 
220 agz 147 
0.82 | 0.63] 0.36 
Average attendance: 

Normal schools 89 Th 163 
High schools__ 1,721 BOL 2,225 
Manual training schools 393 286, 679 
Grammar and primary schools 23,026 10,939 | 33,965 

Kindergartens 689 317 1, 
Increase for the year 128 2, Te ore 
Per cent of increase __ 0.49 70 0.11 

Whole enrollment: [ 

16,148 6,934 | 23,082 
16,839 | 8.824 | 25/663 
Total Sages tees temo hey 32,987 | 15,758 | 48,745 
Whole enrollment in night schools 940 1,843 


Grand total 


School buildings: 
Owned ¢__ 81 4 122 
Rented __- 12 2 14 
3 | 186 
295 912 
12 


305. | 960 


Males 2__.- 221 94 79 173 
Females 831 367 | 1,198 

Wotalessse: sce ne eer PIR rele yaaa 925 446 | 1,871 
Night schools. 30 2 | 52 


Cost of tuition per pupil, including supervision, based on the average | 
EDT OL Lm en besa ae pieetaee nein eee ee Fee Ene .| 

Cost per pupil for all expend) except repairs ai | 
provements, based on the average enrollment ________...._.___..._-_|___.._____|__ 


468 1,428 


a Decrease. Rides 
>Not including high schools and abandoned buildings. 
eIncludes Industrial Home and Orphans’ Home, not owned, 
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TABLE I1.—Whole enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades 
in the District of Columbia for the school year ending June 30, Tone eels 


Grade. White. | Colored. 


Normal schools m 
High schools ......--.-..- | 2,108 76 170 


Manual! training schools 457 a oe 
Total -. Heese Bie ¢ Soe eec eee ays 2,653 | 1,006 | 3,659 
Ce Seles city: lees 
ighth grade __ 2,130 

Seventh grade - : , 248 ot 58 
Sixth grade __ -| 2,785 911} 31696 
Fifth grade -... 8, 236 1,144} 4/380 
10,399 | 3,201 | 18,603 

3,393 1,457 4,85 
8, 439 1,820 5908 
e grade __ = 3,576 2,052 | 5,628 
First grade --_- 4,312 3, 232 7,544 
14,720 | 8,570 | 23,200 


County schools - 4,013 2, 404 6,417 
Kindergartens: 
City 2222 1,067 472 1,539 
1 102 
1,202 bv | 1,776 


Feel ey Je 8 ng URN ah eee ee a ey » 82,987 | 15,758 | 48,745 


TaBLE LII.— Whole enrollment of pupils, boys and girls, white and colored, in the 
District of Columbia, by grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1903. 


Boys. Girls. Total. |Per cent. 
14 156 170 0.35 
High schools ------ 875 1,798 2,673 5.48 
Manual training schools-_- 489 827 816 1.68 
grade.-- 1, 233 1,755 2,988 6.13 
1,371 1,927 8, 298 6.77 
1,828 2, 429 4, 257 8.73 
2,315 2,799 5,114 10, 49 
2,848 2,903 5, 751 11.80 
8,055 3,128 6, 183 12. 68 
3,391 8, 265 6, 656 13. 66 
4,738 4,325 9,063 18.59 
925 851 1,776 3, 64 

Se 5 eee eee 23,082 | 25,663 | 48,745 100 

SUMMARY. 

Normal, high, and manual training schools - 1,378 2,281 8,659 T51 
6, T47 8,910 5, 657 82. 12 
Cee aap wos | iste2t| 271653) 56.73 
925 1,776 3. 64 

otal 26. fo acs soi -- so nnw Sono a Bone nnn nn === 23, 082 25, 663 48,745 100 
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Grammar schools, city: 


Eighth grade __- 
Savonth grade 5S it Hs 
Sixth grade __. 61 B 84 
Fifth grade _ 70 BR 98 
BUEN ca 230 | 310 
ge cit 
‘ourth grade _ 5 
Third fae iS te rt i 
Second grade _ 81 49 130 
First grade___ 88 64 152 
Saves beer Jas 189 510 
County schools. 62 
Kindergartens: ey 
ity 9 29 
2 5 
Grand -to tel Seecasse ee eee ayer 342 1,014 
Number of whole-day schools 180 587 
Number of enforced half-da: 116 280 
Number of not enforced half- 35 113 
Number of kindergartens __ iu Bed 
B42 1,014 


«Number of half-day schools aboye the second grade, 62. 


The average number of pupils to the school, based on the whole 
enrollment, was as follows: 


White. | Colored.| Total. 
. to a teacher, excluding princi als). __ 20.6 23.3 21.2 
Figtual training schools (to a teacher, excluding principals) 18.2 16.0 17.0 
, city: 
Grammar schoo 45.3 4.5) 445 
43.2 38.2 42.0 
46.6 35.2 44.0) 
46.2 40.8 44.6 
45.2 42.8 M44 
44.6 43.5 44.2 
44.1 41.8 43.2 
49.0 50.5 49.6 
40.9 30.8 40.1 
53.3 52.4 53.0 
45.0 51.0 47.4 


One thousand three hundred and seventy-one teachers were em- 
ployed, as follows: 


White. | Colored.| Total. 


Supervising 


Director 0! 


principal - 

high schools 
Director of manual-training schools 
Director of primary work ------_-.__ 
Assistant director of primary work- 
Normal schools_ 
High schools --- 

Manual-training schools - 


D ¢ 1903—voL 4——4 


ee 
NSSHHHRH OO 


2 
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White, Colored, Total, 
i — 
CoE pono city: 
ig! grade ___ 
Seventh grade i Hd 59 
Sixth grade- 61 23 69 
Fifth grade ___ 70 98 Be 
Total £2 22 iiss aac coc ry ea 230 80 3810 
Primary schools, city: 
FOURTH Tg rAd oe seeseae eee ean ene 13 384 1 
Third grade _ ‘3 39 id 
Second grade i 46 133 
First grade. creole a wees eae IneT 84 61 145 
oti] 22 se ieveesl 2 < ss ae eevee ee 809 180 489 
Assistants to 
County wane NES Sele ies semana Sire re u ae 
Kindergartens: ee Rae ea ue We wey 
it, 42 18 60 
6 4 10 
48 22 %0 
Teachers of music _.... 10 6 16 
Teachers of drawing __ f 7 14 
Teachers of manual training in grades_ 14 4 18 
Teachers of cooking___ < 14 5 19 
Teachers of sewing._- : 19 10 29 
Teachers of physical training e 6 4 10 
Librarian __- 1 0 1 
Assistant __. 1 0 1 
Grand “total s2cccse rca acc ee ot 925 446 1,371 


The cost for members of the Board of Education, office force, super- 


vision, and teaching was as follows: 


White, Colored. Total, 
5 members of the Board of Education $2; 120. 00) Fae. <2 e $2,120.00 
2 members of the Board of Education pinches 5 ae 
1 secretary - one 
lclerk _-_- Tie 
niclores 1,000.00 
clerk --. 
1 messenger - 720.00 
Ota Bee eee ree oe ee Been ee oe eee eee 9, 180. 00 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) i 22 
Supervision: 
a superintendent .....-...» = te a 
1 assistant superintendent - Bul dy 
Lassistant superintendent Rained 
8 supervising principals_ HALA 
8 superyising principals_ wie 
1 director of primary wor re 
1 assistant director of primary = sae 
1 assistant director of primary work - or od 
1 librarian ---_----- ated 
lassistant -...- 
35, 700. 00 
‘otal_..... ----------- BT 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the a 
Tuition: 
Normal schools— 1,600.00 1,600.00 
1 principal _-- 1’ 600.00 
i principa 8°875.00 
9 teachers. 5,400.00 
6 teachers-__ a Si 
b i 
oT gD | Pg g8 | 40.20 


aThis includes the cost of teaching 12 practice Some get 


b This includes the cost of teaching 9 practice schools, 
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Colored, 


Tuition—Continued. 
High schools— 
1 director.... - 
4 principals 
1 principal - 
103 teachers 
24 teachers- 


Total __- 
Cost per pupil 


average enrollmen 


Manual-training schools— 
1 director 
1 principal - 
1 principal - 
14 teachers_ 


Total 


Grammar schools, city— 
47 eighth, 52 seventh, 61 sixth, 70 fifth grade schools -_- 
12 eighth, 17 seventh, 23 sixth, 28 fifth grade schools -_- 


AMON ee eee ee eee eee Sore nce bemoceericsed 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) -_._----- 


Primary schools, city— 
7 fourth, 77 third, 81 second, 88 first grade schools 
84 fourth, 42 third, 49 second, 64 first grade schools 


Total 


Assistant to principals— 
12 assistants - 
Gassistants_-- 


Total 
Cost per 


Special teachers— 


10 music teachers, 7 drawing teachers, 6 teachers of 


000.00 
600.00 

+ 600.00 

1225.00 

17,748.71 | 17,748.71 
19,348.71} 44,173.71 
62. &2 61.18 


physical training. =~ -_ 20 -.2220- 232-2 -22- 2222222 =. 17, 651. 67 

6 music teachers, 7 drawing teachers, 4 teachers of 
physical training---.22-. 22-22-2222. --- << 5-2-2 - 2 - 12,850.00 
(GP ee ere ea oc eee, eee 30,501. 67 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) -._-- 4 

Manual training in grade schools—_ 
Carpentry, 14; cooking, 14; sewing, 19 32,087.08 
Carpentry, 4; cooking, 5; sewing, 10 12,265.00 
Tio tell oars sae ace ae eae eeeaeh 44,352. 08 
Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) ---_- | 9 1.08 
‘ounty schools— 

& 08 eecHere 64, S11. 45) | 64,911. 43 
62 teachers 39, 111. 83 39, 111.83 
TS eee eae a a ee ee eee Ni OL GIT 43 1599, 111, 88) |) 10K, 023: 265 
Cost per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) --_-_-_- 19. 54 20.59 19.94 
17,114.16 6,971.53 24,085. 69 
2, 250.00 1,550. 00 8, 800.00 
19,364.16 | 8,521.53 | 27,885.69 
24.69 23.23 24.25 
23.68 24. 60 24. 05 
24.57 23.47 24, 22 


«To be increased by the cost of teaching 12 practice schools, $6,197.16. 
bTo be increased by the cost of teaching 9 practice schools, $4,563.63, 
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SUMMARY. 
Total cost of Board of Education and office force. 


n and office force--22-2——_-222 = 2222 sae $9, 130.00 
Total cost of instruction, including supervision 954, 887,79 
Whole number of pupils enrolled -_. 

Average number of pupils enrolled - 
Average number of pupils in daily attendance 
Average cost of instruction, including supervision, estimated on— 
Le Wbole.enr ollim omit eee se meee ee mee een eee eee = 19.58 
2. Average enrollment ._--...__-. 23.40 
3. Average attendance 25.10 
Total amount expended__ sence occce Seeebe cela ee eeeue eee een 10; 200; 00: 
Contingent expenses. 
‘Total amount expendeds22.% sores. 52. de Sonn de eee ee 35, 000.00 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) «85 
52, 485. 39 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) __ 1.21 
Industrial instruction. 
Total amount expended stessee se. cse ees ae ee See CORE EE ee RE eee eee eee 14, 957. 93 
Trucl 
Total amount expended Sa20-= See ao eee stead ee eee ee eeenep eee 45,000.00 
Total amount expended_ 14, 131.50 
Total amount expended_..-..-...-_.-..---...---.. s Bente ccewe ce scteneccenee eeeecteepswek 998. 47 
Furniture. 
Total amount expended for repairs to school furniture_ 2,999. 34 
Pianos. 
Total amount expended... ccat acoecucaweucee au ane Gechouae pets pe ten tne = teal cncat ay 2,500. 00 
Kindergartens. 
Total amount expended (exclusive of salaries) -.-_._-.....-...------.---------.- 2,108. 32 
Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 1,82 
SUMMARY. 
“Amount expended, grand total See se eeet os eee ae penn eene Ce eaen a eane auneeenereeeaccercce 1,218, 424.11 
Average cost per pupil (including all high, normal, and manual training schools) 
for all expenses except repairs and permanent improvements: 
1. On whole enrollment --- 5 3 24.89 
2. On average enrollment - 29.73 
3. On average attendance----__------------- 31.89 
Supervision. 

One superintendent 4,000, 00 
One assistant superintendent = 2,500. 00 
One assistant superintendent@ = 2,500. 00 

Eight supervising principals-- - 16,000.00 

Three supervising principals@_ 3 6,000. 00 

One director of primary work 1,500.00 

One assistant director of primary work@ * 1,100. 00 

One assistant director of primary work e 800.00 

One librarian _ 800.00 

One assistant_ 500. 00 


Total cost of supervision___ 
Average cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment) ------------------------ .87 


a Colored. 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


No.1. No. 2.4 | Total. 


Number of teachers trained 
Average attendance. 
Number of teachers 
Average salary... 


94 76 170 
75 167 


7 17 
$1,000.00 | $1,022.05 


«Colored. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Central. Eastern. |Western.|/Business.|M Street.c) Total. 

Number of pupils enrolled (boys, A) 

girls, 1,798) 7712 B42 298 690 571 2,673 
Average enrollment. 693, 292 262 571 530 2,348 
Average attendance__. 657 281 245, 538 50 2, 225 
Per cent of attendance ___ 2 94.9 94.1 93.5 94.4 94.9 96.7 
Average number of cases of eal 

per month 111.0 30.3 44.4 65.0 72.9 823.6 
Number of eee employed 46 21 15 2 % 132 
Average salary paid -| $989.02 | $928.04 | $924.48) $877.64 $872.00 | $940.54 
Cost o} ultiony ree pupil (estimated on 

average enrollment)_................- $65. 64 $66.74 52. 92 $38, 42 $41.13 $53.27 

«Colored. 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


strong. 

Number of Pee enrolled (boys, 489; girls, 327) nae 457 359. 816 
Average enrollment___ 414 308 122 
Average attendance_ 286 679 
Per cent of attendance 94.9 92.7 94.0 
Average number of cases of tardi: 119.9 30.8 150.7 
Number of teachers employed --- 27 2 51 
Average salary 


Ty paid 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimate 


«Colored. 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


White. | Colored.| Total. 


Number of pupils enrolled 


= 29,18 S 4 
Average enrollment... 2,772 11, 645 36,417 
Average attendance - 23,026 10,939 33,965 
Per cent of attendance__ 92.9 93.9 92:9 
Average number of cases of tardiness per mon 2,574.6 729.5 3,304.1 
Number of pupils dismissed ---.....-.... 2 0 2 
Number of corporal punishments | 51 29 80. 
Number of teachers employed - 649 977 
Average salary paid_..-..-_..__. $659.21 | $615.46 $644.53 
Average number of pupils to the 
enrollment) es eee ee ee 


Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Number of pupils enrolled. 


1, 202 57. 1,776 
Average enrollment-.-_- 788 368 1,151 
Averageattendance-. 689 317 1,006 
Per cent of attendance. -. 87.4 87.3 87.4 
Average number of cases 96.7 27.8 124.5 
Number of teenhers employed 48 22 70 
Average number Ree peheS $403.42 | $387.34 $398. 36 
Average number ice pupils to 
enrollment) Reesere ee ee eee een eemeeeenee 16.4 16.5 16.4 
Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on averag: $24. 57 $23.47 24, 22 
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SPECIAL TEACHERS. 


White. |Colored.| Total, 


10 6 
7 7 it 
6 4 10 


$721.16 | $816.66 5 
es bY | $721.42 oe 0 
779.16 | $725.00 | $757.50 


$0.63 | $0.99 $0.74 


Carpontry - 14 4 18 


$176.72 
$666, 29 
$610, 94 


$1.15 | $0.94 $1.08 


rae cost pi 
ES ere Iment) 


a¥or grade schools, 


NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


Number of nights open 


ee 48 
Whole number of pupils enrolled espe; 649, 
Average number of pupils enrolled .-- 1,194 
Average number of pupils in attendance 948 
Per cent of attendance 79.3 
Number of teachers, including principals and directors 52 
Average salary paid ~ $104.50 
Cost of tuition per pupil (based on average enrollment) $4.55, 


TaBLE IV!.—Whole enrollment of white pupils in the District of Columbia, by 
grades, for the school year ending June 80, 1903. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. | Total. |Percent. 
Normal school 1 93 94 0.28 
High school _-- 755 1,347 2,102 6.37 
Manual trainin; 348 109 457 1.39 
Eighth grade__ 1, 036 1,347 2,383 7.23 
Seventh grade 1,116 1,397 2,513 7.62 
Sixth grade - 1,435 1,738 3,173 9. 62 
Fifth grade__ 1,772 1,960 3,732 11.31 
Fourth grade 2,042 1,942 3, 984 12.08 
Third grade_ 2,029 1,977 4,006 12.14 
Second grade. 2,192 y 4,196 12.72 
First grade__ 2,712 2,373 5,145 15.60 
Kindergarten - 650 1, 202 38. 64 

Ra PN ag aa ee 16,148 | 16,839 | 32, 987 100 
SUMMARY. 
Ni 1, high, and manual training schools. 1,104 1,549 2, 653 8.04 
Grammar schools. . 5,359| 6,442 | 11,801 3.78 
Primary scnools 9,035 8,296 17,331 52. 54 
Kindergartens -_-- 650 552 1,202 8. 64 
ZT 0 ten] Rees ee oe ee ee pre Be er 16,148 16, 839 82, 987 100 
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TaBLE IV?.—Whole enrollment of colored pupils in the District of Columbia by 


grades, for the school year ending June 30, 1903. 


Grade. Boys. Girls. | Total. |Per cent. 
Normal school --.--------- 18 63 
High school -. nae 1 451 sit 3 re 
Manual training school. 141 218 859 2.27 
Wighth grade. ....-..---- 197 408 605 3.84 
Seventh grade 255 5 785 4.98 
Sixth grade - 393 691 1,084 6.88 
Fifth grade... 513 839 | 1, B82 8.77 
Fourt grade 806 961 1, 767 1.2 
Third grade 1, 026 1,151 2,177 13. 82 
Secon gradi 1,199 1,261 2,460 15.61 
First grade. 1,966 1, 2 3,918 24. 86 
Kindergarten -- 275 574 3. 64 

otal csoeeeseutrcs eae sesee sec aua seaea as eset soseetea dans 6, 984 8,824 | 15,758 100 
SUMMARY. 
Normal, high, and manual training schools---.-.------.--- 274 732 1,006 6.38 
Grammar schools _- 1,388 2, 468 8,856 24. 47 
Primary schools 4,997 5, 325 10, 822 65.51 
Kindergartens - -- 275 299 byes 3. 64 
ote letivess soeseSee danas deasees se ness ee sees nena saa ee es 6, 934 8, 824 15, 758 100 


Owned and rented buildings used by the schools during the school year ending June 


30, 1903. 
Buildings.a Rooms.¢ 
Division. 

Owned. | Rented. | Total. | Owned.»| Rented. | Total. 
12: |Woeee ease 12 108" eee 108 

9 2 il 89 110 

9 | Re seeaewee 9 fl Pe eee 82 

9 1 10 6 2 78 

13 1 14 81 3 84 

8 4 12 68 5 73 

10 2 12 56 3 59 

AG eee 9 bil ee ee 36 

1 13 61 

Ti bats eas soa 7 28 

7 1 8 80 

9 1 10 81 

CH epee 9 80 

122 14 136 960 

81 12 93 619 36 655 

41 2 43 293 | 12 305 

122 | 14 136 912 | 48 960 

I \ 


aNot including high schools, manual training schools, repair shop, and abandoned buildings. 
b'These rooms are regular schoolrooms. Basement rooms not counted in this table. 

c Including Industrial Home, not owned by the schools. 

dIncluding Orphans’ Home, not owned by the schools. 


e Colored. 
Free text-books and supplies. 
Quan- 
tity. Cost. 
BOOKS. 
Reso ia blesses ---eaneewnae 516 $126.85 
Algebra, Wentworth’s 672 599.20 
Arithmetic: 
Cook and Cropsey’s. 1,404 ‘769. 33 
Milne’s Elements of - 516 122.55 
Milne’s Standard ---- 85 527.00 
Rational Elementary 500 180.00 
Arithmetic reader: if 
Second grade 960 155. 20 
Third grade .-- 1,680 337. 60 
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Free teat-books and supplies—Continued. 


tity. Cost. 
BooKS—continued. 

Civil government: i 
Fiske’s.__..--- 492 $389.50 
Judson’s Youn; 600 288.00 

Christmas Carol --. 288 57.60 

Copy. books: _ 

ormal series— 
6,720 830. 38 
120 7.95 
6.240 413. 40 
6,120 405.45 
5, 280 349. 80 
4,580 310.05 
300 18.60 
300 18. 60 
400 20. 80 
1,200 180.00 
ig 1, 440 1,122.00 
Worcester’s Comprehensive 2,160 2,048, 40 
Essentials of Health, Stowell’s 96 67.12 
yang clinosesveesseeseeeeneeeee 720 78.00 
Geography: 
dams’s Elementary Commercial 3 600 498.00 
Frye’s Complete - = 660 595. 05 
Frye’s Primary -- Z 540 257. 85 
Redway’s Natural Advanced a 884 269, 74 
Reekoen Natural Elementary = 960 766.90 
Tarbell’s Complete 4 200. 160.00 
Tarbell’s Inductive z 600 854.00 
Grammar: 
Buehler’s-.....__- 480 230.00 
Mother Tongue 720 258.00 
Wheeler’s --..__ B24 104, 49 
Guild Alphabet Folio - 240. 60.00 
360 112.50 
168 133.00 
360. 296. 40 
McMaster’s School 540 429. 30) 
Montgomery’s American - 984 785. 56 
Montgomery’s Beginners’ -----_-_--- 444 212. 38 
The Origin and Government of the District of Columbia -- 38, 600 860. 00 
Various Forms of Governments of the District of Columbia_ 38, 200 448.00 
Irving, Warner, and Whittier. Sats 252 102.90 
Merchant of Venice 41 8.523 
Miles Standish----_- 504 56.70 
Music Reader, Moder: 
Primer -- 6, 600 1,369. 50 
First_ 648 161.46 
Secon: 396 131, 67 
Third _- 3,090 1, 284. 93 
Nature Study 200 236.00 
Old Greek Stories —- 360 127.80 
Hoofferrill’s Graded Literat 
errill’s Graded Literature— 
First. 1,392 276. 40 
1,980 i 
1, 476 531. 36 
444 177.60 
408 163. 20 
Sixth __ 4,332 1,782, 80 
Stepping Stones to Literature— 
rimer, Arnold's 6,050 | 1,477.21 
: 240 59. 
780 259. 35 
768 819. 36 
B24 161.73 
5,208 2,599. 66 
41 8.52% 
Supplementary readers: 
bop of rei dee 8,500 507. 50 
Ivanhoe -._---- 41 8.525 
Lady of the La 36 7, 488 
Lakeside Classics, Ni 120 14.40 
Last of the Mohicans 41 x 526 
Marmion ----_- 36 : 485 
Sketch Book _- 41 8. 525 
Steyvenson’s Tri 1,080 oe it 
Stories of Bird Lif “AM ae 
The Deerslayer - sy 7, iss 
Twice Told Tales ABE 
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Free text-books and supplies—Continued. 


uan- 
Span Cost. 
BooKS—continued. 
Word Analysis, Swinton’s 
Word and Sentence Book, Merrill's 1 et Set fe 
Writing in English 3).050 1,738.50 
8} 19.59 
100 140.00 
Blackboard pointe: d 4 33.00 
Cardboard___._ cd 7,900 98.75 
7,400 825. 60 
186 176.70 
100 10.05 
: I 522 261.00 
Dixon's Solid, No. 1529 - _-sets_- 3,244 389. 28 
Compasses __._..- dozen. 12 14.40 
MDS wine Ces 16 tes eee sae a ee ee eee oe aaee 29,211 236.30 
Dumb-bells and holders, complete -pairs__ 48 18 49 
‘‘Basy Sign Marker” __sets__ 13 22. 62 
Ink, black, Carter’s arts. . 4,5) 630.00 
Golatin <2 lb Sess ss 1 38.00 
Glycerin, commercially pure- 300 - 52.50 
Glue, Le Page’s__.- 370 62.90 
Hektograph pans. 100 38.00 
Maps to use with R: s 1,500 150.00 
Measures; ¥ 
Dry-- 37 31.45 
Liqui 37 12.95 
Mucilage, C: 200 54.00 
Paint brushes - 100 225. 00 
Paint boxes, Prang’s, No.1 - 85 153.00 
Paints - 8,800 239.00 
Paper: 
Blocks --.- 86,000 2, 666. 00 
Compositi 24 412 1,220.60 
Composition, No.2 ), 834 1,041.70 
Composition, No. 80, 856 1,542.80 
Drawing -.-..-- 9485 694. 80 
Examination -_---_- di 3,665. 2,638.80 
Hektograph, cap size -blocks_- 48, 34.56 
Practice ---------.---- packages..| 34,817 1,566.77 
Wrapping, jute, manila __ 552.50 
Pencils: 
Drawing z eA 500 833.00 
Washington public schools doaees 500 588. 00 
Penholders ----.2.------------=. 150 123.54 
Penholder attachment, ‘“‘ Morning Glory” 10 36.00 
Pens, Esterbrook’s ---.-.------ = 5,7 1,311.00 
Rubbers, small, Dixon’s, No. 60 -pounds.. 500 270.00 
Rulers, plain edge --_--_- dozen _. 400 88.00. 
Squares, Prang’s 55 44.00 
‘wands 10 7.40 
733.57 
ADDITIONAL EXPENSES. 
Salary of clerk in office of property clerk of the District of Columbia 1,168.00 
Salary of custodian ____..._--- = 1,000. 62 
Salary of assistant custodian- 800.08 
Hauling --- sae 


The number of pupils enrolled in the eight grades that were sup- 
plied with free books was 43,310, making the cost per pupil for all 


books, supplies, and miscellaneous expenses $1.212, and the cost for 
books alone, $0.699. 
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The cost of books was distributed as follows: 


Number Average 
Grade. of Total cost.| cost per 

pupils. pupil. 
Mirstieecssosees 9,063 | $2,379.33 0. 263, 
Second 7656 | “2106.82 | ©: pe 
Third... 6,183 | 2,888.91 - B86 
Fourth 5, 751 2, 609. 34 454 
Fifth _. 5,114 | 5,885.15 1,043 
Sixth -. 4, 257 4,136.60 912 
Seventh - 8,298 | 8,629. 28 1.100 
VPI css 3 Ss iencer a 23988 | 7,627.69 2.553 
Total Senet ya. sess Settee etapa ee ee SRE REL 43,310 | 30,273.12 699 


The cost of supplies and miscellaneous items was distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Number Average 
Grade. of Total cost.| cost per 
pupils, pupil. 

9,063 | $4,878.24 $0. 483 

6,656 | 3,455.59 519 

6,183 3,700. B4 +598: 

5, 751 1, 928. 53 885 

5,114 | 2,755. 67 - 539 

4, 257 2, 462. 81. 578 

8,298 | 1,809. 72 549 

2,988 1,721. 37 576 

Totes See wie eke Meme Seat ee I LEU e Cocoa es CeSeS 43,310 | 22,212.27 618 


The cost of books, supplies, and miscellaneous items was distributed 
as follows: 


Average 

Number . 

Grade. of pupils. Total cost. corres 
9,063 | $6,757.57 $0. 746 
6,656 | "5,622. 41 1845, 
6,183 | 6,089.25 984 
5, 751 4,537. 87 189 
5,114 | 8,090.82 1.582 
4, 257 6,599. 41. 1.550 
3,298 5, 439.00 1.649 
2/988 | 9,349.06 8.129 
43,310) 52,485.39 1.212 


Cost of all free text-books and supplies, including miscellaneous eapenses, by 
grades, for each year. 


Num- Average Num- Average 
Year. ber of ae! | cost per Year. ber of oval cost per 
pupils. 7 pupil. pupils. pupil. 
FIRST GRADE. SECOND GRADE. 
8,005 | $5,748.33 5,814 | $3, 385.01 $0. 582 
81076 | “21163.90 5,904 | “1,883.16 1318 
8,446 | 3,175.17 6,014 | 2,738.26 455, 
8,148 | 3,464.01 5,921 | 3,060.98 SLT 
81472 | 4195493 6,099 | 4;740.98 i179 
8,475 | 3,889.95 6,196 | 5,333.27 «859 
8,949 | 5,573.50 6,472 | 6,392. 34 2987 
8,849 | 4,261.17 6,310 | 4,596.57 128 
81849 | 5,124.37 6,067 | 5,293.27 1872 
9,036 | 3,745.94 6,336 | 4,328. 63 - 683 
9,415 | 5,196.10 6,558 | 4,738.92 «Ten 
9,063 | 6,757.57 6,656 | 5,622.41 ~845 
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Cost of all free text-books and supplies, ete.—Continued 
a‘ Total Average 
Year, Gout Year. wore cost per 
pupil. 
THIRD GRADE. FOURTH GRADE— 
continued. 
5,390 | $6, 480. 37 7, 97 
5,223 | "91555, 88 Rowe | eee 
5,153 | 2,651.40 
Boer | Seer 10 
5, , 857. 3,548 | 15,407.45 4. 342 
5,808 | 3, 737. 62 3,5 2,922.79 815 
5,761 | 4,602.52 3,945 | 2,806.37 eyaut 
6,053 | 4,937.73 3,900 | 7,804.70 2.001 
6,130 | 6,521. 82 3,767 | 4,775.78 1. 267 
5,906 | 6,089.11 4,021 | 7,223.02 1.796 
6,024 | 6,888.53 3,991 | 6,923.13 1.734 
6,183 | 6,089. 25 4,028 | 5,619.93 1.395 
4,095 | 6,510.73 1.589 
4,166 | 5, 254. 69 1.261 
4,257 | 6,599. 41 1.550 
4,877 | 9,165.19 
5,O1L | 2,549. 24 
4,776 | 2,460.98 15, 738. 94 5.271 
4,725 | 3,179.00 3,735.79 1.208 
5,055 | 3,619.89 4, 1.357 
5,150 | 6,840. 81 4, 265 1.341 
5,426 | 5,485.45 3, 1.241 
5,375 | 5,536.40 5,1 1.562 
5,5 5, 001. 91 47 1,255 
i 8,285. 41 5, 1.544 
6,019, 45 4,876. 1.512 
4,087.87 5, 439, 00 1.649 
5.678 
4,357 | 9,835.50 1.274 
4,602 | 3,037.87 1.211 
4,538 | 3,966. 63 1.412 
4,404 | 3,008, 22 +925 
4,656 | 5,165.65 1.168 
4,743 | 4,117.65 1.218 
4,809 | 5,696. 24 1.613 
4,881 | 7,285.50 1.554 
4,903 | 6,276.53 8.129 
Cost of free text-books, by grades, for eae 
Year Zotal Year. oie capes 
cost. cost. pupil. 
FIRST GRADE. THIRD GRADE. 
1892 __. 8,005 | $3,954.95 : $4, 209. 92 $0. 781 
8,076 134. 84 i 207. 24 - 040 
8, 446 501. 36 507. 56 < 098 
8,148 744. 4 8, 767. 4 672 
8,472 | 985.45 1, 421.96 = 250 
8,475 768. 39 1,097. 78 -189 
8,949 | 1,797.21 1, 608, 65 279 
8: BAG Jones ene 1,727.46 285 
8,849 | 366.17 2,245.35 «866 
9,036 | 1,640. 34 2,616.99 443 
9,415 | 2,082.33 3,030. OL 508 
9,063 | 2,379.33 2,388. 91 +886 
5,814 | 1,793.70 1.573 
5, 904 48.65 - 049 
6,0. 498, 28 - 102 
5,921 | 1,221.36 2275 
6,099 | 1,287.34 +830 
6,196 | 1,736.20 726 
6,472 | 2,518.52 -516 
6,310 612.50 +500 
6, 1, 657.48 -5IT 
6) 2,638.47 1.204 
6, 2,565, 45 + T92 
6, 2,166. 82 454 
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for each year—Continued. 
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by grades 


t-books, 


Cost of free tex 
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Cost of free supplies and of miscellaneous expenses, etc.—Continued. 


Average Num- 
Year. cost per Year. ber of pace ree Deri 
pupil. pupils.) ©°S% | “pupil. 
SEVENTH GRADE. EIGHTH GRADE. 
cel) 2) $1, 630. 04 2,570 451.17 i 
3. 1,435.01 2,685 rant bats 
f 1,196. 98 2,658 | 1,135.38 ALT 
, 1, 607. 24 2,731 | 1,269.66 465 
i 1,703.72 2,892 | 1,581.80 - 547 
F 1,951.14 2,747 | 1,625.79 592, 
1,770.57 2,863 | 1,520.05 -5380 
r 1,168.03 2,888 | 1,024.19 B54 
A 1,549. 66 2,904 | 1,643.33 «565 
f 1,809.72 2,988 | 1,721.37 576 
TABLE V.—Growth of the schools since the year 1880. 
Average number of pupils enrolled. 
First eight divi- | Ninth, tenth,and 
School year ending June 30— sions: Sle vench divisions: see 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Number. of Number. of Number. of 
increase increase. increase. 
15; 0242 teesseeoe 6, 51D: aesss one. 25, G00! |eose eee 
15, 494 3.10 6,567 0.09 22,061 2.13 
6, 063 3.60 6, 763. 2.98 22,826 3.46 
16,524 2.80 7,070 4.53 23,594 3.36 
16, 642 71 7, 225 2.19 23, 867 1.11 
7, 468 4.90 7,689 6.42 25, 157 5.40 
18,720 7.10 8,191 6.52. 26, 911 6.97 
19, 285 3.00 8, 448 3.13 27,7 3.05 
19, 762 2.40 8, 791 4.06 28, 553 2.95 
20,477 3.60 9,088 3.37 29,565. 3.54 
21,077 2.90, 9, 289 2.21 30, 366 2.70 
21,599 2.60 9, 702 4.25 31, 301 3.07 
22, 264 3.00 9,942 2.47 32, 206 2.89 
22,395 -59 10,097 1.56 32, 492 -89 
23, 483 4.85, 10,141 43 33, 624 3.48 
23,798 1.32 10, 046 a.94 33, 844 - 65 
24 B47 2:28 | 10/296 2148 | 34 643 236 
25, 261 3.75 10, 420 1.20 35, 681 2.99 
26, 243 3.88 10,578 1.51 36, 821 3.19 
26, 742 1.90 10,171 a3, 84 36, 913 +25 
27, 637 3.34 10, 474 2.97 38,111 8.24 
28, 741 3.99 10, 660 1.77 39, 401 3.38 
29, 648 3.15 | 11,010 3.29} 40,658 3.19 
29, 846 66 10, 959 4.46 40, 805 36 


a Decrease. 
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TaBLE VI.—Average enrollment of pupils in the white and colored schools and the 
number of teachers employed for each year since 1880. 


Average enrollment. Teachers. 
First eight divi- | Ninth, tenth, and 
sahed, peer nding, sions. eleventh divisions, Total. Whole 
June 
number 5 
Per cent Per cent Percent| em- Increase. 
Number.) of Number. of, \Number. of ployed. 

increase. increase, increase. 
lb; 027¢)Seeneeee se 215.600) | saeeeeeeee 
15, 494 10 061 2.13 
16,063 . 60 22, 826 3.46 
16,524 2.80 23, 594 3.36 
16, 642 Stal 23, 867 1.11 
17,468 4,90 25, 157 5.40 
18,720 7.10 26,911 6.97 
19,285 3.00 8. 27, 733 3.05 
19,762 2.40 8. 28, 553, 2.95 
20,477 3.60 9, 29, 565, 8.54 
21,077 2.90, 9, 5 , 366 2.70 
21,599 2.60 9, 702 4, 31, 301 3.07 
22,264 3.00 9,942 2.47 82, 206 2.89 
22,395 59 10,097 1.56 82, 492 89 
23,483 4.85 10,141 43 33, 624 3.48 
23,798 1.32 10, 046 a.94 33, 844 - 65 
24,347 2.26 10, 296 2.48 34, 643 2.2 
25,261 3.75 10, 420 1.20 35, 681 2.99 
26, 243 3.88 10,578 1.51 36, 821 3.19 
26,742 1.90 10,171 a3. 84 36, 913 +25 
27,637 3.34 10, 47: 2.97 38,111 3. 24 
28,741 3.99 10, 177 39, 401 3.38 
29,648 3.15 11,010 3.29 40, 658 3.19 
29,846 -66 | 10,959 a,46 40, 805 - 86 

a Decrease. bIncludes kindergarten teachers. 


TaBLE VIL.—Average enrollment of pupils, the number of teachers employed, the 
cost of tuition, and rates of increase for each year since 1880. 


Average enroll- Cost (excluding rent and per- 
ont Teachers. manent ADEN TERETE 3 
School year ending Per pupil) 

June 30— Per cent) Number (basedon inporerate Per cent 

Total. of em-_ |Increase.| average Ada: of 
increase.) ployed. enroll- *  |inerease. 

ment). 

21600 4 bares COT Reece $16.95 | $366,199.51 |__-...____ 
22,061 2.13 461 27 17.28 381,314.19 4.12 
22,826 3.46 485 24 17.44 398, 254. 54 4.44 
23, 594 3.36 505 20 17.78 4:9, 594. 60 5.85 
23, 867 1.11 525 20 18.22 | 435,032.79 3.67 
25,157 5.40 555 30 18.66 | 469,550.51 7.93 
26,911 6.97 595 40 17.76 4T7, 993. 67 1.79 
27, 733 3.05 620 25 19.11 509, 194. 01 6.52 
28,553 2.95 654 34 19.11 545, 717.71 piles 
29, 565 3.54 693 39 20.11 594, 774. 73 8.98 
30, 366 2.70 745 52 21.58 655, 310. 08 10.17 
31,301 3.07 795 50 21.44 | 671,124.08 2.41 
32, 206 2.89 845 50 22.49 724, 521.93 7.95 
32, 492 89 895 50 23.93 | 776,616.53 7.19 
33, 624 3.48 942 47 24. 56 992. 84 6.36 
33, S44 -65 991 49 24.78 | 838,757.60 1.54 
34,643 2.36 1,031 40 25.23 | 882,273.18 5.18 
35, 681 2.99 1,071 40 26.03 913,595.79 3.56 
36, 821 3.19 1,107 36 26.07 | 959, 804. 34 5.05 
36,913 -25| 41,159 52 27.13 | 988, 415. 26 2.98 
38,111 3.24) 41,226 67 27.87 | 1,062,174. 74 7.46 
39, 401 3.38) 1,283 57 27.70 | 1,091, 527.38 5.75 
40, 658 3.19} 41,323 40 29.68 | 1,206, 742.17 10.55 

40, 805 -3% | 1,371 48 29.39 | 1,199, 292. 61 (b) 


aTncludes kindergarten teachers. » Decrease. 
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TaBLE VIII.— Whole enrollment of pupils in white and colored sel 
of teachers employed, and the cost of tuition for each wane ele; ie number 


Cost (excluding rent a: 
Whole enrollment. Teachers.| permanent Seproe 
Inents). 
eee, Eitsteight divi Sevcath ai: | tot, |2,| |88.| 2 |e 
ending Sees sions. El & 25 tos is 
June 30: Ey g\¢ it ig P os 2 a 
Percent! Per cent Percent} .2 & BE ie of 
seit of in- aera of in- Rise of in- 43 g é ee = oS 
* | crease. s Tr i 9 E A Co) 
e. crease, crease E Car 4 @ 
Ra nces 8,061 |---._____.| 26, 439 434 |____|$13.85 | $366,199.51 |______ 
4.21 | 8,146 1.05 | 27,299 461 | 27 | 13.96 | 381,314.19 | 4.12 
4,63 | 8,289 1.75 | 27,320 07 485 | 24. | 14.57 | 398,254.54 | 4.44 
4.22 | 8,710 5.07 | 28,546 4.48 505 | 20 | 14.69 | 419,594.60 | 5.35 
6.98 | 9,167 5.24 | 30,388 6.45 525 | 20 | 14.31 | 435 032 79 | 3.67 
-21 | 9,598 4.70 | 30,865 1.56 555 | 80 | 15.21 | 469,550.51 | 7.93 
4,37 | 10,188 5.62 | 32,336 4.76 595 | 40 | 14.78 | 477,993.67 | 1.79 
3.94 | 10,345 2.04 | 33,418 3. BL 620 | 25 | 15.23 | 509,194.01 | 6.52 
3.19 | 11,040 6.71 | 34,850 4,28 654 | 34 | 15.65 | 545,717.71 | 7.17 
8.29 | 11,170 1.17 | 35,764 2.62 693 | 39 | 16.62 | 594,774.73 | 8.98 
3.55 | 11,438 2.39 | 36,906 3.19 745 | 52 | 17.75 | 655,310.08 | 10.17 
3.47 | 12,182 6.07 | 88,386 4.01 795 | 50 | 17.48 | 671,124.08 | 2.41 
3.96 | 12,280 1.21 | 39,678 3.36 845 | 50 | 18.26 | 724,521.93 | 7.95 
-14 | 12,329 -B9 | 39, 764 -22 |) 895 | 50 | 19.53 | 776,616.53 | 7.19 
3.68 | 12,233 @.78 | 40, 67: 2.29 942 | 47 | 20.30 | 825 84 | 6.36 
2.22 | 12,479 2.01 | 41,557 2.16 991 | 49 | 20.18 1.54 
1.%5 | 12,876 3.26 | 42,464 2.18 | 1,031 | 40 | 20.59 5.18 
1.87 | 12, 854 1.17 | 42,995 1.25 | 1,071 | 40 | 21.60 | 913. 3.56 
5.24 | 12,975 -94 | 44,698 3.96 | 1,107 | 36 | 21.47 | 959. 5.05 
8.28 | 12,794 1.39 | 45,560 1, 92 |01, 159 | 52 | 21.98 | 988. i 2.98 
8.06 | 12,749 4,35 | 46,519 2.10 {61,226 | 67 | 22.83 |1,062, 174. 7.46 
1.85 | 13,032 2.22 | 47,431 1.96 |b1, 283 | 57 | 23.01 |1,091,527. 5.75 
2.26 | 13,353 2, 46 | 48,432 2.11 |b1, 323 | 40 | 24.70 |1,208, 742.17 | 10.55 
1.12 | 13,252 ¢.75 | 48,745 - 64 |01,371 | 48 | 24.60 |1,199,292.61 | (a) 
a Decrease. + Includes kindergarten teachers. 


TABLE 1X.—Amount expended for rent and sites and buildings each year from the 
year 1880 to 1903, inclusive. 


School year ending Sites and School year ending Sites and 
June 30— Rent. | buildings. June 30— Rent. | buildings. 
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ENROLLMENT. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled was 48,745—32,987 white and 
15,758 colored—an increase of 0.64 per cent over the year before. 
One thousand three hundred and seventy-one teachers were employed, 
of whom 925 were white and 446 colored. The whole number of male 
teachers, including supervising principals, was 173, and the number 
of female teachers 1,198. The relatively small number of men 
employed in the service of the publie sckools is due to the small sala- 
ries paid to men teachers in this District and the greater pecuniary 
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ered by the various departments and scientific hy, 
ent to educated young men. The schools werg eae 
sion 174 days. There were 1,843 pupils enrolled in the night sca 
which were iD session 48 nights and engaged the services = 5 
Of the entire enrollment of the schools, 1,776, or 3 52 
cent, were in the kindergartens; 43,310, or 88.85 per cent, were in the 
first eight grades; 2,673, or 5.48 per cent, were in the high eos 
816, or 1.68 per cent, in the manual-training schools, and 170, on . 


per cent, in the normal schools. 


inducements off 
of the Governm 


teachers. 


SCHOOL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


There were 127 owned school buildings in the District of Columpj 
In the early part of the school year the McKinley Manual Train; a 
School, the Armstrong Manual Training School, the Matthey qG 
Emery (12 rooms), the Thomas P. Morgan (8 rooms), the Petworth (4 
rooms), the Kenilworth (4 rooms), for white children, and the John 
M. Langston (8 rooms) and the William Syphax (8 rooms), for colored 
children, were dedicated with appropriate ceremonies under the charge 
of the committee on buildings, repairs, and sanitation. Itis expected 
that in 1903 the Edmonds School (8 rooms), the Samuel E, Wheatile 
(8 rooms), a 4-room addition to the Brookland School, a 4-room aleid 
tion to the Cranch School, a 4-room addition to the Takoma Schoo] 
and a 4-room building at Good Hope, all for white children, and che 
Abby S. Simmons School (8 rooms), the Henry P. Montgomery Schoo] 
(8 rooms), and the Reno School (4 rooms), for colored pupils, will he 
completed and oceupied, thus adding accommodations for 2,070 
pupils, estimating 45 pupils to each room, and reducing still further 
the number of enforced half-day schools in these localities. It mnay 
be said of the buildings completed and occupied during the year and 
of those under contract that, although they do not represent as large 
an outlay as in some cities, they are creditable examples of school 
architecture, and in the essentials of light, heating, artificial ventila- 
tion, toilets, and conveniences generally for pupils are a great 
advance upon some of our older buildings. None of the schools 
erected since the organization of the present Board of Education is 
without the necessary appliances for forcing a constant supply of 
fresh air into every schoolroom in such volume and at such a rate of 
speed as to meet the most exacting scientific requirements as to the 
renewal of air in schoolrooms. Expressed in terms of its beneficial 
and permanent influence on the health of teachers and pupils, all 
other improvements that have recently been made in schoolhouse 
construction are of minor importance to that of improved ventilation. 

Additional accommodations for the graded schools are needed in 
Georgetown, where an 8-room building should be erected near the 
Curtis, in the extreme northeastern section beyond Fifteenth street 
east, at Chevy Chase, at Benning, at Anacostia, at Tenley, and to 
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relieve the Columbia Heights and Mount Pleasant schools. The Com 
missioners will be asked to provide for these in their next Beye 
Another pressing need at this time is that for an extension of an 
MeKinley Manual Training School. This building, with a seating 
capacity of 251, carried through the year an enrollment of 457 pupils 
making it necessary to house over 200 of them in the Central rerah 
School, at great inconvenience to both schools. For the coming year 
conditions will be much more serious, as the enrollment of the school 
promises to reach nearly 550, while the corresponding growth of the 
Central High School will make it impossible for the latter school to 
surrender as many of its class rooms to the uses of the manual-train- 
ing school as were devoted to that purpose during the year just closed. 
As was stated in my last report, the estimate of $135,000 for additional 
class rooms was based upon plans made at the time the original build- 
ing was projected. A similar need exists for additional class rooms 
in the Armstrong Manual Training School. The only unimproved 
ground ayailable for the erection of an addition lies east of the present 
structure. It has been offered to the District at a reasonable price 
and should be purchased and held until an addition to the present 
building can be authorized. 
J again urge the importance of making provision for a permanent 


¢ 


* and adequate home for the Washington Normal School. The work of 


this school, which has always been of a high order, is all the more 
praiseworthy when we come to know that it has been accomplished 
while the school has been occupying temporary quarters ina building 
in no wise suited to the uses of a training school. The plan of secur- 
ing a large plot of ground north of Florida avenue, on which to place 
first an elementary school, already needed, and in due time a modern 
normal school building, with ample space for school gardening and 
playgrounds, is cordially indorsed by the entire Board of Education 
and has been approved by the local citizens’ association. The wis- 
dom of the policy of securing a large plot of ground for future school 
needs is strikingly shown in the case of the purchase of the Wallach 
School lot, an entire square containing over 107,000 square feet of 
land, by the old corporation of Washington at a time when no appar- 
ent need existed for so large a. site. On this ground the Wallach 
School was built in 1864, and the pupils of that school enjoyed for _ 
many years the use of the remainder of the lot as a playground. 
Twenty-three years later the Towers School was built on the north- 
east corner of the same. lot, still leaving a playground large enough 
for both schools. Four years later, and twenty-seven years after our 
farsighted city fathers had bought the square, the Eastern High 
School was erected on its west side. The saving to the District on 
this investment is apparent when it is considered that this piece of 
ground, square 901, which was bought for $7,000, is now worth over 
$100,000. The mere pecuniary gain involved in such a transaction is 
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far transcended by the advantage that has accrued to the 

_ ee in the possession of surroundings favorable i 
Hae and room for play, with ground in reserve still mae 
the first. building had been erected to meet local needs for 
covering nearly & third of a century. 


Pupils ang 

e air, 
ent after 
a beriog 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


Substantial progress has been made in the development, of 
gardening during the year. The graduating class of 1903 of Ww 
ton Normal School No. 1 had all received as thorough a course 
would permit under the guidance of the exports of the Department, ; 
Agriculture in soils; seeds and their FernUnAuoN, comprising expe " 
mental work, indoors and out; seedlings; the planting anq cane Ti- 
bulbs; the propagation, by cutting, of the geranium, coleus, heliotro of 
verbena, chrysanthemum, scarlet sage, and other ornamental plane 
cuttings of privet, forsythia, althea, and other hard-wood plants ae 
shrubbery and hedges; grafting; pudding; means of providing mater} 4 
for window decoration and improvement of school grounds, This 
work was supplemented by instructions in making plans of the ground 
to be planted for home gardens. Every member of the normal school 
had her own flower or vegetable garden at home, and the exhihit of 
products from these gardens which was held in the fall demonstrate 
that the pupils had entered upon their work with enthusiasm and sue- 
cess. About 2,500 pupils in the schools, chiefly the suburban schools 
were supplied with seeds for home planting with gratifying results, 
and an encouraging beginning was made by the principals of about 
ten of our city schools in the making of lawns, the setting out of flower 
beds, and in a few instances the cultivating of vegetables in school 
yards. The children from a sixth grade near the Department of Agri- 
culture cultivated during the entire summer 31 garden plots, each 74, 
by 10 feet, set aside for them in the Agricultural grounds, raising sue- 
cessive crops of radishes, lettuce, tomatoes, and beans, and a few 
flowers, such as marigolds and nasturtiums. The entire scheme of 
plant decoration at the Franklin School—which included the mak- 
ing of a lawn and the planting and care of vines, flowers, and shrub- 
bery—was successfully carried out by the pupils under the direction of 
their teachers. There is every reason to believe that results similar 
to those described can be obtained next spring by nearly all our large 
schools. Iam told that seeds, vines, and cuttings can be had in suf- 
ficient quantities with little or no expense, a large part being supplied 
by the Department of Agriculture and a considerable stock being 
available as the product of the work of last year’s normal class. The 
pupils stand ready to furnish unlimited labor, so that there remains 
only the problem of securing good soil in sufficient quantities, the soil 
of the average school yard being unsuitable for cultivation. 
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NIGHT SCHOOLS. 


It is earnestly hoped that the clause in the appropriation act which 
has been in force for the last two years restricting the membership of 
night schools to persons not over 21 years of age will be stricken out, 
as it works hardship to many worthy people whose early efforts to 
obtain an education were defeated by misfortune or poverty, and 
whose zeal for knowledge and willingness to make sacrifices to get it 
appeal strongly to all who have their welfare at heart. I know of no 
city which excludes adults from the privileges of the night school. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The report of the director of high schools sets forth in forcible 
terms the danger to the high standards of instruction prevailing in 
these schools which is threatened by the loss of numbers of our best 
teachers, who from time to time leaye our service to engage in teach- 
ing elsewhere at higher pay, and the consequent stocking of our high 
school faculties with inexperienced instructors. -I ask your especial 
attention to that part of his report which outlines certain changes in 
the high school courses which are designed to remove the current 
objections that the high school is merely an expensive feeder to the 
‘college, by planning a greater variety of courses or related groups of 
studies which may be profitably chosen by that large body of students 
who have no college aspirations or could not go to college if they 
would. The high school is constantly under the eriticism of some 
who claim that it exists chiefly to prepare a favored few for college, 
and consequently frames its courses so that a large majority of its 
pupils are compelled to take up college preparatory studies for which 
they are not fitted and can not pursue with profit to themselves. It 
should be said in defense of the high school as it exists to-day in the 
United States that the introduction of elective studies has done much 
to adjust high school courses to the needs of individual pupils; but 
the choice of such electives has been too often left to the caprice of 
the immature boy or girl and has not always been a wise one, fre- 
quently, indeed, threatening to make the high school where the elect- 
ives run riot a training school for shamming and shirking and “ cul- 
tivating a facility for eseaping work.” It is proposed to substitute 
for a haphazard choice of single studies a choice of groups of studies 
so combined as to make a symmetrical unit of work, which, when 
selected by the pupil, shall be consistently followed to his graduation. 
In this way can be avoided that rigid conformity to one or two con- 
ventional courses which point toward college and give the boy or 
girl who can not make college preparation no alternative—which will 
make it possible for him to continue at school and yet not be called 
upon to do impossible things. In this arrangement the pupil seeking 
a college preparatory course can secure it as now, while the pupil 
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who has no such aim may complete successfully some e 
combination of studies well within his abilities. uly 
that the enlargement in the number of courses {o be chos 
any sense render it possible to maintain a standing ; Pane 
more than at present. The work assigned should he é 
antee that training in habits of hard study whie 
purposes of any high school to secure. 

The high school, as the “‘people’s college,” should invite ey 
or girl that has passed successfully the tests of the elementar ; ’ 
to continue his studies on broader and congenial lines as ile meee 
can stay at school. The step from the eighth grade to the hi 
which is merely the ninth grade, should be without unusual ;. 
strain to the pupil of average ability. We should see to it thal is 
mistake is not made of putting upon the average pupil the mebeues ae 
severe tasks which college preparation calls for. The Durtietiy erate 
preparation are voluntarily assumed by such pupils as underte i 
them and should not be the measure of work to he imposed at 
others. “Don 

Making due allowance for the difference in organization between th 
graded schools and the high schools, I think the statement, frequents 
made has a reasonable basis of truth, viz, that if an intelligent 8 
or girl who has done the work of the grammar school with fair ented 
with two hours’ daily study can not prepare the tasks of the high 
school without four or five hours’ home study, then something is 
wrong either with the arrangement of the course or with the amonte 
of work exacted by the individual teacher, or else there isno common 
understanding among the teachers as to the demands made upon 
the pupil’s time by studies other than their own. It is due to the 
director of high schools to say that this is no new discussion, and that 
he has given much thought to the solution of the problem involved, and 
has with the cooperation of the principals removed many of the evils 
complained of. The root of the matter, however, probably lies in 
some such judicious rearrangement of courses as has been su 
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MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


I beg your careful reading of those parts of the report of the direc- 
tor of manual training which deal with the purposes of the manual 
training school and the improvements that have been made in the 
course of study. We should not lose sight of the fact that this 
youngest child of the publie school system has naturally been handi- 
capped in its obligation to adapt its various forms of manual and 
academic work to the needs of individuals by the crowded condition 
of its shops and class rooms. 

The course in domestic science and art and homemaking for girls 
has been carefully revised and amended with a view of giving a chance 
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for Sena No in the third and fourth years. Other lines of study 
now experimental, must be taken up in like manner and fitted to 
earry out the special mission of this important school; but this can 
only be as they are developed by actual trial. 

You will also note that this school, which has had the fortune to 
secure a faculty of strong and enthusiastic teachers, is threatened 
with the loss of some of its most valuable teachers because the future 
seems to offer no hope of better pay and other cities are bidding for 
their services. 


GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


In the report of the supervising principals I especially commend to 
your thoughtful scrutiny the paragraphs on the ranking of teachers, 
the work done by the teachers toward self-improvement, and the need 
of better salaries. 

LECTURES. 


The teachers are to be commended for their efforts to better qualify 
themselves for the work of teaching. In the absence of any provi- 
sion from publie funds for the purpose a course of professional lee- 
tures was arranged by those of the teachers who are members of the 
Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Association, each teacher who attended 
paying her share of the expense. These lectures were of so high a 
character that I append the list as an indication of the praiseworthy 
disposition of our teaching corps to avail themselves of every oppor- 
tunity to add to their professional equipment. Iam informed that 
similar courses of lectures are to be arranged for the coming school 
year, both in the white and the colored schools. 

William T. Harris, LL. D., ‘‘ How the child in a good school de- 
velops out of mere imitation into genuine originality.” Friday, 
October 17. 

Charles Alexander MeMurry, Ph. D., ‘‘The harmony of opposing 
tendencies in education.” Friday, October 31. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie, LL. D., ‘‘Idealism'in American life.” 
Monday, November 10. 

Alphonso Smith, Ph. D., ‘‘The novel in America.” Tuesday, 
November 25. 

Franklin Thomas Baker, A. M., ‘‘ The teaching of English. Friday, 
December 5. 

G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., (1) ‘‘The child;” (2) ‘‘Psychology and 
education.” Thursday and Friday, December 18 and 19. 

John Dewey, Ph. D., ‘Attention and education.” January 6, 1903. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF THE WASHINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


On December 5, 1804, the city council passed an act ‘‘to establish 
and endow a permanent institution for the education of youth in the 
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city of Washington.” On August 5, 1806, the first board of 
appointed under the operation of this act met and organized jy 
election of Thomas Jefferson, then President of the Unite Y the 
their first presiding officer. The centennial anniversayy, 
events should be appropriately observed by our board, The 
report for the school year 1904-5 should be as far as Possible ah; 
of the origin and growth of our public schools up to the presses 
and should embody a permanent record of such centennial a day 
ances as your poard may determine to hold. The report of the ne 
of trustees for 1874-75 contained a valuable history of He eee 
from 1804 to that date. The records will show that, beginuntag te 
those early days with Jefferson as a contributing member ae in 
first president of the board of trustees, and with Robert Brong ae 
first mayor of Washington, and William Cranch, the distinguish q 
jurist, as members, succeeding boards have to a great degree ari 
tained the high standard thus set, the names of many of oup we 
known and most public-spirited citizens being found on theiy or ts 
Since the time when Jefferson wrote to that primitive board of fae 
tees accepting his election as president thereof and in the stately 
phrase of the day receiving “‘ with due sensibility these proofs of sand 
dence” and extending “‘his just acknowledgments,” many eminent men 
have been associated actively with the management of the publie 
schools and have given valuable time and thought to their upbuild. 
ing. When the history of these schools shall be written just tribute 
should also be made to the noble work done by the teachérs of ‘ne 
past and of the present. 

I wish to express my gratitude to members of the Board of Eduea- 
tion for the encouragement which they have given me in the per- 
formance of my official duties. 

Very respectfully, A. T. Stuart, 


Superintendent of Scl 
JUNE 30, 1903. if Schools, 


REPORT OF THE SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 30, 1908, 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the grade 
schools of the District of Columbia for the school year closing to-day. 
The report has been prepared by me as the duly elected representa- 
tive of the supervising principals, who have heard it read and have 
given it their approval. 
LANGUAGE. 


Language is the chief study unit in the course of the public schools. 
It is also the tool in constant use by teacher and pupil in delving 
into much of the work of the schoolroom, and some of the most effect- 
ive language teaching is done while in the midst of history, geogra- 
phy, or arithmetic lessons. In fact, those schools are generally the 
best whose teachers make all branches give tribute to careful lan- 
guage training. For purposes of discussion the subject naturally 
divides itself into reading, composition, grammar, and spelling. 
Under these heads I shall seek to set forth, as far as can be done in 
brief space, the year’s accomplishment in language. 

_ Reading.—The child in the first grade was taught to read through 
his interest in things about which he possessed knowledge and of 
which he had talked freely. Many observation and conyersation les- 
sons were given by first-grade teachers during the early weeks of the 
year on flowers, toys, games, animals, ete. These lessons were made 
brief and interesting, and sought to gain from the child a free and 
glad expression of his previous knowledge and of his discoveries relat- 
ing to the subject of the lesson. Such elicited facts were written on 
the blackboard by the teacher and read by her. They were rewritten 
and studied. It was not long before the child not only recognized his 
own statement pictured in symbols on the blackboard, but was able 
to reproduce it crudely upon the board. His ability increased daily 
and soon he came to comprehend as sueh the separate word in the 
sentence. The sentence method was not imposed on teachers. The 
majority found it most satisfactory to combine the sentence and the 
word methods. Whatever means were used, care was taken to have 
the idea always precede its symbol. Much reading of script from the 
' blackboard, from prepared sheets, and from the child’s own written 
papers preceded the use of books. Teachers were advised against 
haste in beginning to read from books. The use of printed letter slips 


made easier the step from seript to print. With these letters words 
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and sometimes sentences were reproduced as seat work, Thougt 

and so seit 

enthusiastic at first, the final judgment of the teachers wag fee not 

work was helpful. Late in the year first-grade teachers eee u this 
2 Bre adv. 

to teach the alphabet as such, looking forward to the time whee Ised 


j : ick ad 

tionaries will be use d. dic 
two series of graded readers were supplied in full sets to 

; every ' 


class up to and including the fifth grade. Many first eradeg ileolt 
primers. Sixth grades received one set of readers. The mayer ee 
the children in the first three grades had read intelligently wet of 
the selections in both of their readers by the end of the year ne 
use of the readers in the grades above the third became tolatiy ee 
less as the amount of reading necessarily done in other books Deca 
greater. Asop’s Fables, Andersen’s Fairy Tales, and Ola Gras 
Stories supplied additional reading matter, which was greatly onoee 
by the children of the second, third, and fourth grades, respective] 

The little knowledge of phonics acquired in the» first grade an 
materially added to in the next two grades. By means of accent atti 
diacritical marks, syllabication, and word building the pupils of these 
two grades gained a degree of strength in obtaining new words for 
themselves. With benefit to them, they were given rather more 
opportunity this year than heretofore to try this strength. 

Tn reading aloud the aim was to secure easy, natural, fluent read- 
ing, which should show through its intelligent expression a right 
conception of the writer's thought, and to have this reading piven 
with distinct articulation and sufficient fullness of tone to carry to 
all parts of the room. To make sure of a mastery of the author’s 
meaning and of an ability to pronounce all words, children were 
encouraged to read silently before attempting to read aloud. In 
classes whose teachers insisted so constantly on this preliminary 
silent reading that it became a habit with the pupils good reading 
was always noticeable. To develop greater confidence a child was 
called now and then to the front of the room to read. 

In all grades numerous beautiful passages or entire poems were 
memorized and frequently repeated. This gavea certain training to 
the memory, but-the chief purpose in view was to plant in the minds 
of the children love for the beautiful in literature. In some schools 
a period was given each week to the recitation of poems and the read- 
ing of stories from books brought from home. These were times of 
recreation, yet they proved profitable as helps to better reading and 
to a more general remembering of selected poems and also by kind- 
ling a desire to do more reading in the books at hand. The children 
cheerfully allowed their books to remain a week or two for others to 
enjoy in leisure minutes. A distinct effort was made in higher grades 
to cultivate a more general love for reading and to give wise direc- 
tion to children’s reading. This effort is not entirely new, as is seen 
by noting the literature used in the schools. Sixth grades read Miles 
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Standish and Evangeline first as literature and, secondly, as s 
iments to history. Mawthorne’s The Snow Image, The cue 
Face, and The Great Carbuncle, together with The Christmas Carol 
and A Dog of Flanders, furnished profitable reading matter and a 
source for much composition work to the seventh grades. As hereto- 
fore, considerable time was devoted in eighth grades to the study of 
the Legend of Sleepy Hollow and to Whittiér’s Snowbound. Warner’s 
A-Hunting of the Deer was read in this grade during the early fall 
and was followed by the circulating libraries of selected classics. 
These books generally remained in a school a month, and classes 
were given five or more during the year. The larger part of the 
pupils look forward with pleasant anticipations to the coming of these 
libraries, but the teacher has to show some interest and considerable 
encouragement to secure a perusal by all of her class. This reading 
is largely done at home. 

It is a proper cause for satisfaction that recent efforts to cultivate 
a taste for good literature in the grade schools are showing results. 
Teachers recognize that such is the fact and comment hopefully on 
it. Results are most apparent, as would naturally be expected, in 
the seventh and eighth grades, where they are seen in an extension 
of the reading habit, an increased ability to see units in what is 
read, a greater power to express thought clearly, and a general mental 
broadening. 

Composition.—Untiring effort was made daily in all grades to train 
children to the use of correct and well-chosen English in speaking and 
in writing. An opportunity for the most timely and telling teaching 
of oral composition presents itself with the coming of every recita- 
tion. Very many of our teachers are wise enough to insist on correct 
forms in all schoolroom conversation, even at the seeming loss of val- 
uable time. Some in the hurry of the hour, thinking chiefly of the 
facts stated, allow faulty English to pass unnoticed. The teacher 
who correlates oral composition with every lesson of the day, and who 
lets her school see that spoken English must be well chosen, before 
long gets a thoughtful effort from the average child every time he is 
upon his feet, and cultivates a sensitiveness of ear in her school that 
is a guard against the offense of errorsin speech. These once gained, 
the teacher’s reward for her labor is assured. Not only is the spoken 
English vastly improved, but the wholesome influence is reflected in 
the written composition. Ample sources for supplying subjects for 
written composition were found in the different branches studied. 
Teachers were enjoined to have children write something daily. In 
the primary grades this almost of necessity connected itself with the 
reading lessons and was simple in its nature. In the higher grades 
it became a grouping of thoughts into connected sentences, all bear- 
ing on the same subject. This paragraph writing formed the constant 
and most important feature of the training in written composition 
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throughout the year. The general opinion is that this method ha, 

proven. much more satisfactory than the writing of longer, uly 
compositions. Tis advantages seem to lie in the unity of the child’ 

thought; in the brevity which allows more attention to expregsi . 
choice of words, punctuation, and spelling, and the keeping of ae ra 
est and effort to the end. The benefit from this daily ue, 
making English is so great that nothing should be allowed to acOWa ti 
out of the day’s programme. Much good work was also done in rete 
writing. The literature, too, of the higher grades offered a wide field 
for the study of description, narration, character sketches, and fic- 
ures of speech. Kighth-grade teachers have made widely different 
use of the sets of books furnished to aid in the composition Writing 

but all have found them helpful. Probably the better acquaintance, 
coming from a year’s use of the book, will tend of itself toward ate 
formity in its use. If uniformity is considered desirable, it would 
seem well to have the experiences of the year gathered up and put 
before the teachers. 

Grammar.—The requirements of the course in grammar were to all 
intents the same as those of the last two years. Among the few slight 
changes may be mentioned the greater effort made to familiarize 
pupils of the fourth and fifth grades with the formsof irregular verbs, 
Seventh and eighth grade teachers were also accorded more freedom 
as to the order in which their work was taken. The transition period 
through which the schools have been passing has been a time of dif- 
ficulties in teaching language and grammar in the higher grades: 
These difficulties were encountered less often this year than during 
the two preceding and will largely disappear next year. The children 
came to their new grades at the opening of the session with two years 
of parallel instruction behind them. They were therefore much 
stronger and better prepared to cope with their new tasks. The defi- 
niteness of the work assigned to each grade made iteasier of accomplish- 
ment by the teachers. The results from the introduction of text- 
books as guides in teaching language and grammar in all grades above 
the third have been eminently gratifying. In my opinionno one other 
change inaugurated by the Board of Education since the reorganiza- 
tion of the schools has been more productive of happy results. The 
children now possess more definite, more uniform, more complete 
knowledge of grammar. 

Spelling.—Faithful drill in spelling was given this year throughout 
our schools. Of this there can be no doubt. Teachers assert it and 
it shows in the written work of the pupils. In this connection it may 
be remarked that the High schools report improvement in spelling 
among the pupils of the last two entering classes. 

In the primary grades spelling was very intimately connected with 
reading. New words, occurring in all lessons, were developed, and 
the forms learned as wholes. This preceded the reading lesson, and 
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prepared the way for it. The forms of the common home word: 
similarly learned. After their natural development, to Tee 
the new words were generally reproduced by the child orally iro ae 
blackboard and on paper as lists of words and finally in sentences 
As many new words were given at a time as experience proved the 
class able to retain. 

Every child in grades four to seven, inclusive, had a speller, and 
the pupils of the eighth grade got much spelling work in connection 
with the study of their text-book on word analysis. In each of these 
grades a fixed limit was assigned, from which all the words within the 
child’s comprehension were studied. In addition to this teachers were 
expected to teach many words from the subjects of their grades, as 
well as many others in common use. Words were taught as wholes 
and by syllables, the latter plan being adopted whenever needful as 
an aid to pronunciation or to a proper division at the end of the line. 
Spelling lessons were conducted both orally and as written exercises. 
At times the words were given as simple lists and again in sentences. 
Dictation exercises were frequent. The analysis of words was made 
to help in their spelling. In connection with spelling, accent and the 
common diacritical marks were taught. A weekly review was quite 
general. Effort was made to inspire a desire for correct spelling in 
all written work and to form the habit of referring to the dictionary 
whenever doubtful as to the right form. Inthe higher grades there 
was much discriminating study of words and their meanings. It will 
be seen that no one method, but all methods, were used to improve 
spelling. Correctness of word forms used in dictated sentences and 
in their written paragraphs and compositions was considered the real 
test of the ability of pupils to spell. 


OTHER SUBJECTS. 


Arithmetic.—The year began with your instruction to review arith- 
metic wheneyer the need for review developed. This has proved 
more satisfactory than devoting a fixed time to review, regardless of 
the varying needs of different classes. Practically all number work 
in primary grades was presented objectively. This method was con- 
tinued in the higher grades whenever possible. An earnest effort was 
made to secure in all grades a careful drill on every principle taught 
and the giving of problems adapted to practical life. Many original 
problems were made and solved. 

In the first grade no effort was made to force number work. In the 
second and third grades the mathematical horizon of the child rapidly 
widened. A strong line of work, and one comparatively new in these 
grades, was the independent working of examples from individual 
slips, which could be passed about rapidly. Careful drill was given 
in the multiplication tables. These were generally learned by chil- 
dren who completed the third grade. Further drill on the tables was 
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given in the fourth grade and much abstract work in the fou: fund; 
mental processes. Children of this grade were also called anes i 
perform many problems involving these processes, the more diffier 
requiring several operations. The mastery of common and igne 
fractions was the principal work of the fifth grade. Sixth one 
were chiefly occupied with denominate numbers, their reductions a 
their application in problems. Teachers of this grade were reed r 
have pupils domuch measuring, weighing, estimating, and comparinns 
Percentage and most of its applications, including simple interest, 
was the work of the seventh grade. In teaching percentage teachers 
were directed to use the 1 per cent method at first, and later the 
fractional. Reviewing the seventh-grade limit, the eighth grades 
made a comprehensive study of percentage, with and without the 
time element, and took up mensuration, powers, and roots, with their 
applications. The course in algebra prescribed for eighth-grade 
schools was completed with no great difficulty. J 

Your direction, given about the middle of the year, to devote at 
least five minutes daily to quick mental-arithmetic drill in grades 3 
to 8, inclusive, was immediately acted upon and the work was con- 
tinued to the end of the year. The interest of teachers and of pupils 
was at once aroused, and the oral work improved wonderfully at first, 
The lasting beneficial results varied widely, as the teacher did or dia 
not give constant variety to the work. Whenever the work became 
mechanical the children soon lost the interest inspired by the novelty. 
The large majority of schools were perceptibly strengthened in power 
of attention, quickness, accuracy, and independence of thought. 

The arithmetic work of the year has been fully up to the standard 
of the past, and distinct gains have been made in some particulars. 
Yet the chances are that a majority of teachers, in contemplating the 
results secured in arithmetic, feel a less degree of satisfaction than in 
regard to other branches. Statements are often made either that chil- 
dren are weak in reasoning power or that they make inexcusable 
errors when the line of reasoning is clear to them—an incorrect answer 
resulting in either event. I incline to think the results in arithmetic 
that sometimes seem unsatisfactory by comparison with other subjects 
are less so in reality than in seeming. In his oral recitations a child 
is often kept from getting astray by a timely check or suggestion, 
which does not impress itself upon the teacher. In solving his exam- 
ple he is generally in less close touch with an adviser. The warning 
is not given and he goes on to his undoing—the wrong result, which 
stands out glaringly before his teacher. May there not be something 
in this? Whether or no, it is surely true that hard work in trying to 
get pupils to think and to do for themselves must make them stronger 
and that increase in strength must show sooner or later. Surely it is a 
wise effort that is being made to have rapid and varied mental arith- 
metic daily, much abstract drill in the fundamental operations, simple 
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methods, a thoroughly practical selection of problems, and practice in 
oral analysis of problems. Beyond this teachers must make sure that 
all their pupils can correctly and readily write and read numberg 
suited to their grade requirements, and, further, that the language of 
problems is understood, their conditions appreciated, their given facts 
and their required facts seen in clear contrast. 

The text-books used consisted of arithmetic readers in the second, 
third, and fourth grades and arithmetics in the fourth and succeed- 
ing grades, all.of which were furnished in full sets. The advisability 
of making a change in arithmetic readers has been demonstrated, we 
think to the satisfaction of all, through the results of the experimental 
use of new books in selected second and third grade schools. 

History.—The story was made the vehicle for most of the history 
taught in the first four grades. On the approach of national holidays 
the first and the second grade teachers told their pupils simple stories 
that had connection with the day. These were reproduced orally. 
Thus was a very simple beginning of history made. Stories of the 
Pilgrims, of the Indians, and of a few leaders in American history 
were added in the third year. These, sometimes told and sometimes 
read, were made the subject of much conversation and written repro- 
duction. 

In the opening months the fourth-grade children were given some 
insight to the governing of our city. This was done through discus- 
sions, suited to theirlimited comprehension, of such municipal depart- 
ments as schools, police, fire, health, water, street cleaning, and light- 
ing. In connection with this study of the present city, its history and 
that of the District of Columbia were touched on. Beginning with 
December, the more important public buildings and near-by places of 
historic interest werestudied. Anecdotes of early inventors followed, 
together with birthday stories of Washington and Lincoln at appro- 
priate times. The first effort to get historical information through the 
continued use ofa book was made in the fourth grade, during the spring 
months, when the pamphlet in use for a number of years was taken 
up. This pamphletis very difficult in parts for the children using it. 
It is also somewhat out of date, and is becoming more so with the 
passing of each year. For these reasons it would seem advisable to 
substitute another book in its stead or to secure its revision. 

History through biographies of leading Americans was the work of 
the fifth grades. A text-book was used. Teachers and pupils always 
seemed especially happy, interested, and alert when this work was in 
progress. ‘The method generally adopted was sight reading by a 
pupil, followed by the oral reproduction of another. Very generally 
{he facts were obtained fromonce reading aparagraph. Thesummary 
at the end of each biography was emphasized before leaving the chap- 
ter. ‘This work did not seem to encroach upon the province of the 
higher grades. 
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The sixth grades studied the earlier explorers, the settlements, the 
colonial wars, and the revolutionary period. One text-book nd in 
the hands of each pupil. In dealing with the explorers the study was 
restricted to a few men, representing each of the European nations 
prominent in American exploration, care being taken to select those 
explorers who left a lasting impress on the history of the Western 
Hemisphere. Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia were studied 
in detail as type colonies, and about them the other ten were grouped, 
Causes and results were made much of in the discussions of the 
wars. Only the most important military campaigns were considered, 
Environment and mode of living were made matters of importance, 

The work of the seventh grades began with a careful review of the 
revolutionary period and brought the pupils to the present time, 
Classes used full sets of one book and half sets of one or two others 
as the case might be. Teachers who made skillful use of cross-section 
study secured the best results, as a rule, and covered the limit most 
satisfactorily. 

In the eighth grades work began with the history of the capital city 
and of the government of the District of Columbia. This local study 
which occupied the classes until December, was entered into fully, 
Two very helpful pamphlets, not ready at the opening of schools, were 
issued in full sets in time to guide in the concluding review. A 
formal study of civics followed, continuing through the year. The 
national unit of government was first taken up and was the one most 
exhaustively studied, it being the one with which District of Columbia 
children come directly in contact. The last term was devoted to a 
less detailed study of the smaller governmental units of town, county, 
State, and city. While the text-book on civics chiefly used is recog- 
nized as unsurpassed in its proper place, it is too philosophical a 
treatise to serve well as the main source of information to eighth- 
grade pupils. The expected change to a simpler book will surely be 
to the best interest of the student. The present book can be con- 
tinued advantageously as a reference book. y 

In all the history teaching of the year it was the effort of the super- 
visors to have time saved by the omission of nonessentials; to have 
comparisons made between past and present conditions wherever pos- 
sible; to have the influence of contemporaneous European history on 
affairs in America brought out clearly; to have causes and results 
dwelt upon in studying wars, rather than the details of military cam- 
paigns; to have history and geography constantly connected, frequent 
reference to maps helping to associate place and event; to have no 
effort spared to gain strength in getting thought from a book and 
power to voice that thought in the pupil’s own language; to have so 
keen an interest aroused that the student might fancy himself to be 
taking a living part in the events studied; to have the foundation for 
good citizenship laid through thedevelopmentof an aroused patriotism, 
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a broadening understanding, and something of ability to form an 
intelligent opinion on great questions. These efforts did not result 
in making all the history teaching ideal, but in the main the work 
was satisfactory. 

Geography.—The course in geography began in the third grade, 
where the work done was limited to home geography. This and the 
home history went on hand in hand. The study of place, ‘direction, 
and distance began in the school room, whence it extended to the 
school yard, the school square, the home, the near-by park or public 
pbuilding, sending in a fair comprehension of the plan of the city, of 
map making, and map reading. ‘Teachers were advised to use the 
sand board in the early steps of map making and very generally did 
so, always with advantage. Fourth grades continued the local study 
begun the year before and made a natural extension of ifi beyond the 
city and District boundaries into the adjoining States and to the 
ocean by an imaginary trip down the Potomac River. The grand 
divisions were located and their names learned, together with those of 
the oceans. A study of the United States followed, including in a 
simple way highlands, slopes, the Mississippi Valley, and a few selected 
rivers. ‘The States were grouped according to their productions, and 
the chief products of the country were discussed. The location of ten 
of the chief cities was absolutely fixed in mind. A large part of the 
geography work of this grade was in the form of reading and conver- 
sation. ‘The fifth grade began the year with a brief consideration of 
the earth as a whole and of the continent of North America, and 
devoted the fourth term to the study of South America and the minor 
countries of North America. The intervening time—at least half the 
year—was given to a fuller study of the United States than was had 
in the fourth grade. Cuba and our recent insular acquisitions were 
studied. The sixth grade also began the geography work with a 
study of the earth as a whole, bringing in features not touched on 
before. Following this the main facts concerning the grand divisions 
of the Eastern Hemisphere and of North America were taken up. A 
thorough handling of the United States by groups, ineluding a study 
of important land and water trade routes, completed the year’s work. 
Seventh-grade classes were expected to enter intothe subject of mathe- 
matical geography quite carefully and to review and elaborate the 
study of all the grand divisions of land except North America. This 
was followed by a detailed study of the leading European countries 
and their dependencies. 

As during the last two years, the earth, as the home of man, was made 
the keynote of geography teaching. Less emphasis than formerly 
was placed on physical geography. The teaching of current events 
as affecting geography and the making of imaginary journeys were 
features of the year’s work in all grades. Definite requirements as to 
place geography were exacted of every grade. Teachers very gener- 
ally made a close union of geography and history and a constant use 
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of maps. Relief maps, wherever had, proved great helps in 
drainage, waterways, and the resultant location of commer 
manufacturing centers of population. In spite of the gen, 
chases of wall maps made during the year, there a oitee 
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Z ‘ re still +16 
that need more or in which old maps are still in service whine 
be replaced. with new and up-to-date ones. Teachers Shoulq 


for more geographical readers and reference books for san Cager 
peoples and industries. Perhaps the need js greatest in eon 

grade classes. Text-books were used in full sets from the f © fifth. 
the seventh grade, inclusive. While the work done Was ea to 
is still room for betterment by making more general the F és a therg 
of outside helps, as pictures, magazine articles, and ee ee Uction 
of travel, the use of maps, and the sensible correlation of ; bookg 
incident, all of which do so much to vivify the geography a ie and 
schools. © best 

Penmanship.—Vhe blackboard lesson and practice in 
were both used in teaching this subject. Copy books Were furnj 
from the second to the sixth grade, inclusive. The w; » sUrnished 

= ? 1€ Wish w 
them as careful practice books, not as show books, 
book should stand the capable teacher, easily able to put her 
bold, and well-nigh perfect copy on the board before the Be 
eyes of her pupils. This is live writing. <A child is inspired o ca 
sight with a stronger desire to do likewise and with a greater a : 
dence in making his own efforts. The copy book, Howat ‘a Le 
important aid. First, it furnishes a standard of letter forme as 
the pupil is expected to make careful application of what he ha: 
been taught through blackboard lessons. Further, it offers ani ee 
proof of improvement, especially if the book is written through ee 
a half page at a time. u 

Some difficulty is found in using the copy book in the second grade, 
owing to the sudden change from the large writing practiced in the 
first grade and because of the different spacing between lines in the 
copy book and on the No. 2 composition paper. This is a matter 
worthy of consideration. Perhaps the best solution is to defer the 
use of this book until the spring term. 

The penmanship of this year does not suffer by comparison with 
that of last year in legibility, neatness, or adherence to the estab- 
lished standard. The work of both years is materially better than 
that of two years ago. 

In my opinion penmanship should receive special attention during 
the first half of the school year and copy books, except, possibly, in 
the second grade, be completed before the Easter vacation. 

Physiology and hygiene.—This subject formed a part of the work 
in every grade. The emphasis from first to last was put on hygiene. 
Nowhere was anatomical structure dwelt upon more than necessary 
to insure an intelligent understanding of use. Technicalities, over- 
careful investigations, and detailed study of organs were avoided. 
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main purpose was to teach cleanliness, intelligent care of the 
The pealthfal and refined habits, the effects of aleoholand narcotics— 
Coe : ick constitutes right living and to develop such a desire for 
to ei ‘aa to its practice in daily life. In the primary grades the 
it as Wl AG conversational and was made to assist in the general 
as le ae +, Inthe fourth and in succeeding grades sanitation 
g 5 topic of the course. 
was Jivisionof the more distinctly physiology portion of the course 
In the ¢ a nails, the hair, and the teeth constituted the special 
skin, ee eth rade. That of the fifth was the bones, the mus- 
skin, and clothing. Food and digestion were the particular 
cles, the skin, ix, while the seventh grade studied circulation and 
in ae fe the eighth was assigned the neryous system and 
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rr Prat effort to combat the pernicious and widespread habit 
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boys of tobacco using, especially in the form of cigarettes, has 
CE without relaxation. Much good has resulte anne 
oe remains to be accomplished. ee | 
The text-books in physiology and hygiene now in use, excepting 
that in the eighth grade, are not well adapted @ithie cours aon speed 
out. A wisely made change would result in better work being done 


hers and pupils. 
ise SUPERVISION. 


The grade schools of the District of Columbia were grouped during 
the year just closed into GOEL CNG, nine of which were wholly 
within the limits of the city. Six of these nine were divisions in the - 
white schools and three in the colored schools. The two divisions 
remaining included a few white schools in the city and covered all 
the outlying schools, both white and colored. This partitioning is the 
same we have had since 1890-91. At the beginning of that year the 
number of supervisors for white schools was increased by two, and in 
the following February the colored schools were allowed an additional 
supervisor. During the ten years from 1890 to 1900 the population 
of the District increased 48,326, according to census reports. The 
recent legislation increasing by one the number of supervising prin- 
cipals in the white schools to date from July 1, 1903, came, therefore, 
none too soon. New division lines will render closer supervision pos- 
sible by reducing the number of schools in each of several overgrown 
divisions. In this connection it seems proper to call attention to the 
growth in the colored schools and to express the hope that steps may 
be taken in the near future looking toward the enactment of like 
remedial legislation in their behalf. 

The supervising principal in our schools is at once the examiner 
and most frequent official visitor of his schools, the adviser of the 
teachers, and the local executive officer of the Board of Education 
and the superintendent of schools. 
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It has been the supervisor’s constant ambition this year, as in the 
past, to strengthen, sustain, and encourage the teachers with whom 
he has been associated. He has realized that his highest duty and 
privilege as a supervisor is to help his teachers, to improye their 
methods, to stimulate enthusiasm in school work. Tis experience 
has told him that his suggestions, his adverse criticisms even, will be 
invited, respected, and acted upon by the teacher who comes to 
have a trust and confidence in his fair-mindedness and his impartial 
friendship and who feels that he knows her difficulties and sympa- 

’ thizes with her in them. Such a status the supervisor has endeavored 
to establish with every teacher. 

In theory the supervisor devotes the hours of school session 
keeping himself informed on the condition and progr 
in the schools under his charge and in improving conditions as he 
may be able. In practice he rarely finds it possible so to devote 
all the hours of the day because of the absolute demands of his office 
duties. Notwithstanding these interruptions to his purely educational 
duties, interruptions which have materially inereased during the last 
few years, the teaching in the schools has been carefully observed and 
intelligently supervised. Supervisors have kept in close touch with 
the doings of the classes. The supervision has been effective and as 
close as possible under existing conditions. It has been the aim of 
the supervisor to give a large part of his time and assistance to those 
teachers most in need of help. 

Other things besides the supervisor's presence in the schoolroom, 
his participation in its work, and his suggestions given to individual 
teachers have been potent factors in making the supervision thorough 
and helpful. Principal among these may be named your evening 
meetings with the supervisors each week; frequent individual confer- 
ences with you; occasional meetings of supervisors for discussion 
among themselves; grade meetings held by each supervisor whenever 
advisable; special examination and inquiry often made, at your direec- 
tion, into the class work by grades; reports made and discussions 
had following such examinations, and occasional tests of one kind and 
another given to a group of schools by the supervisor. 

A rating of all grade teachers in his division was rendered in J une 
by each supervisor. The fact that, under the rules of the Board of 
Education, these ratings, after approval by the assistant superin- 
tendents and by the superintendent, become the basis for determining 
the promotions of teachers makes them a matter of supreme impor- 
tance to teachers. For a like reason their preparation becomes one 
of the most important of a supervisor’s duties, demanding his most 
careful and discriminating judgment. That an even justice may be 
accorded to all, the supervisor must know well each teacher, her 
methods in teaching and managing her class, and the character of the 
results she secures; he must consider her resourcefulness in dealing 
with special difficulties and her tact in meeting parents; he must give 
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ught to her professional spirit, shown by her daily preparation, by 
ae vitendance at all meetings, by any special effort: made to improve 
Be i aching by her attitude toward fellow-teachers and school offi- 
Me ‘l et mast note her care and accuracy, shown in the general trim- 
cs of her room and in the keeping of records and the making of 
“+s and returns; he must not lose sight of the effect her health 
ees aoe upon her temper, her attendance, her results; finally, he 
ae have jn mind her earnestness, her sympathy, her culture, her 
poise, her whole personality. T am sure you well understand the 
degree of diffidence with which the supervisor undertakes the prepa- 
ration of these efficiency ratings. Nor do I need to tell you that his 
final judgment is made on broad lines of thought, that it is the resultant 
of many impressions and the verdict of mature deliberation, that it isa 
conscientious and fair-minded expression of his professional opinion. 
The following extracts are from the last two reports of supervising 
principals. They are introduced here to emphasize the multiplicity 
of duties devolving on a supervisor and the unfortunate fact that 
clerical work curtails to a considerable extent the time he is able to 


give to his schools: 
[Report of 1900-1901.] 


He [the supervisor] is responsible for the observance of the rules of the Board 
of Education by pupils, teachers, and janitors of his division; for the proper inter- 
preting and following of the course of study by his teachers; for the care of and 
accounting for the text-books and supplies furnished to teachers and. pupils; for 
the keeping in proper manner by teachers of the forms and records prescribed by 
the Board of Education; for promulgating the resolutions of the Board of Edu- 
cation; for gathering and transmitting any information required i y the superin- 
tendent of schools; for grading and transferring the pupils in the schools under his 
charge; for visiting, examining, and improving the schools; for maintaining dis- 
cipline among pupils and adjusting disagreements of whatever kind or nature 
arising in the schools of his division. Theseand many other duties related thereto 
are committed to the supervising principal. He is furnished an office and is 
required to be there from 8.30 to 9. a. m. and, unless otherwise engaged under the 
direction of the superintendent, from 3.30 to4 p.m. After 9 o’clock he is, theo- 
retically, free to visit schools, but in actual practice he is often detained far into 
the forenoon by imperative demands of his administrative duties. the half hour 
allotted to office work being insufficient for the answerin ; of his usual official 
mail. He is compelled, therefore, by the nature of his administrative duties, the 
most time consuming being merely clerical, to spend time in his office which 
might be more profitably, for the schools, employed in purely educational work. 

[Report of 1901-2-] 

The administrative duties of a supervising principal require his attendance upon 
many meetings called by the superintendent, consultations with principals and 
teachers, the receiving of calls from parents and others, the settlement of com- 
plaints and questions of discipline. the compilation of statistics, the gathering and 
transmitting of school information, the promulgation and enforcement of the 
rules, the answering of letters, the classification of pupils, and countless other 
matters pertaining to requisitions for supplies and fuel, blank forms, repairs, the 
care of text-books, etc. The proper carrying out of these details by him does 
much %o free the superintendent from vexatious minutie and makes it possible 
for that officer to decide upon and shape the general policy of the schools, but the 
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cal work necessarily connected with these purely 


amount of cleri ee 
matters frequently encroaches upon the more important duties of 


yvisor—his educational work. 


administratiy, 
® general SUper. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Teaching and teachers.—The course of study adopted in 16; 
remained virtually unchanged. With few exceptions his % 
ments were fully earried out this year throughout the wie f: 
years of work under the new course had given teachers an cee Two 
which resulted in somewhat better-directed effort this Vea ate 
some saving of time. The teaching was conscientiously anne in 
done. The zeal of the opening weeks became the steady inaaee Sou 
the succeeding months. As a class our teachers are a hardigeans of 
faithful company. The large majority of them are not aGutE king, 
rest on past achievements, but set up higher standards of ate to 
year by year, in the pursuit of which they spare neither tin ae 
strength. This year saw many Saturday mornings largely Bite nor 
by higher-grade teachers to special instruction in drawing in AR Up 
directed by the drawing teachers. Many lectures and grade meee Ses 
were attended cheerfully at the close of a day’s duties, Teanhhae 
circle meetings were regularly maintained, in some cases the toate 
themselves electing to come together every two weeks instead of 0) a 
a month. Some of the more ambitious devoted a part of theip all 
earned vacation to the taking of special courses in summer Scheel & 
Their devotion to duty, their painstaking labor, and their very a 
eral success entitle our teachers to a high meed of praise fea al 
school officials and to a more complete appreciation by the communit 
at large than it now accords them. The pay given our teachers a 
not commensurate with the character of the service rendered b 
them. From bottom to top the schedule of teachers’ salarieg ahead 
be raised. Both justice and policy demand this. 

Lectures.—A feature in the history of the school year which deserves 
mention because of its benefits, its novelty, and its suggestivenesg for 
the future was a “‘teachers’ institute course” of lectures. These va]- 
uable lectures, eight in number, were given before teachers of the first 
eight divisions during the fall and early winter. They were delivered 
in the hall of the Central High School at 3 o’clock on school days, and 
generally with intervals of two weeks between lectures. 

The project had its inception in the board of trustees of the Teach- 
ers’ Annuity and Aid Association. This board assumed financial 
responsibility and all arrangements were made through its entertain- 
ment committee, whose members richly deserve the commendations 
bestowed upon them. Itshould be stated here that this was a purely 
altruistic undertaking. The end in view was professional broadening 
and uplift’ among our teaching corps. Only a nominal price was put 
upon the course tickets, and the limited balance above expenses was 
spent in printing a number of the lectures in pamphlet form for free 


00 has 
equine. 
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distribution among the teachers. The lectures were on educational 
: Z 

subjects and the lecturers were men of prominence in the liter 

educational world. 


attend. 


To thoughtful teachers, ambitious to better themselves in their 
chosen work, the lasting benefit resulting from such mental contact 
can not be gauged. The Board of Education, by formal resolution 
adopted, recognized the great value of professional lectures by lead- 
ers in educational thought, approved the action of the board of trus- 
tees of the Teachers’ Association in inaugurating such a course of 
lectures, and commended the professional spirit exhibited by the 
teachers in organizing and maintaining them at their own expense. 

T know of no way by which $1,000 could do greater good to our 
schools than by providing annually for such lectures, so planned that 
their help could come within the reach of all public school teachers. 
It is impracticable to continue year after year the plan which was so 
successful this year. It is practicable to seek to have an item pro- 
viding for professional lectures inserted in the next appropriation act. 
Would this be asking too much in behalf of teachers who almost 
universally are earnest in desiring to improve themselves? 

A list of lecturers and their subjects follows: 

William T. Harris, LL. D., ‘‘ How the child in a good school devel- 
ops out of mere imitation into genuine originality.” 

Charles A. McMurray, Ph. D., ‘‘The harmony of opposing tenden- 
cies in education.” 

Hamilton W. Mabie, LL. D., ‘‘Idealism in American life.” 

C. Alphonso Smith, Ph. D., ‘‘The novel in America.” 

Franklin T. Baker, A. M., ‘‘The teaching of English.” 

G. Stanley Hall, LL. D., (1) ‘‘The child,” (2) ‘‘Psychology and 
education.” 

John Dewey, Ph. D., ‘‘Attention and education.” 

The medical committee of the Board of Trade showed its interest in 
the public schools by arranging for a number of lectures on hygiene, 
contagious diseases, and allied subjects by leading physicians of the 
city. One lecture was given in each kindergarten room to mothers of 
kindergarten and primary-grade children, three were delivered before 
the normal schools, and two before grade teachers. These lectures 
occurred in April and May. They were eminently practical, were 
adapted to the lay mind, and must have done much good. 

While speaking of lectures it seems proper to call attention to the 
fact that at present the schools possess no assembly halllarge enough 
to seat all the teachers in our publie schools. 

Some matters of sanitation.—The engineer department has made 
pleasing improvement in a number of school buildings by placing 
therein attractive drinking fountains on both first and second floors. 
The announcement that this work is to be continued and that the style 
of fountain to be used hereafter will do away with the need of cup or 


: @ ary and 
Few of those privileged to secure tickets failed to 
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glass, the child drinking directly from a constantly bubbling 

is gratifying to all familiar with the working of the new fou s Streay ; 
awake to the possible dangers of the public drinking Ca ntain and 
of the older buildings this plumbing work includeq the ass Me Some 
new and thoroughly modern toilet conveniences, Lavatori Alling of 
as a part of the toilet equipment in all the new buildings ian ppear 
in which new closets have been put recently. Lavatorieg M thoge 
towels. Considerable sums of money are annually spent fo SUS est 
and for laundering the same in the District offices, not to : towels 
the Departments of the General Government. It Seems to Ae ctln 
that our schools have reached a stage when it js proper i Writer 
them with towels and to provide for washing the same from reel 
lic fund. Going further, I hope the time is not far distant, ie one 
experiment can be made of baths in the schools of some of the 1 the 
sections of the city. Poorer 

Before the opening of the schools eight or ten of the older tay 
furnace buildings were provided with fans, which proved a mat, MO: 
aid both in heating and in ventilating the rooms. “wetial 

Text-books.—The practice of furnishing all regular text-books ; 
full sets was continued to the satisfaction and good of al] con cote 
The use of several series of books was extended in the grades, Th 3 
sixth grades were given a reading book, fifth and first grades i saa 
tional reading book, second grades a music reader, and eighth oie : 
an additional musicreader. The eighth grades were furnished a Beak 
to aid in teaching composition and several pamphlets tracin g the tigi 
tory of our local government. Their traveling libraries also received 
additions toward the close of the year. The literature of the seventh 
grades received a welcome addition. All the above-named books 
were issued in full sets. Additional reference books in geography 
were placed in the eighth and fourth grades and a few commercial 
geographies went to the seventh grades. Eighth grades received a 
few copies of a patriotic reader. Third grades were given a desk copy 
of a book on bird life, and second grades one on nature study. In 
connection with the work on drawing desk copies of Greek sculpture 
and pictures were supplied to eighth grades. The Raphael and the 
Millet books, in use last year in the eighth and seventh grades, respec- 
tively, were transferred to seventh and sixth grades. Half sets of 
dictionaries in the eighth grades were converted into whole sets, and 
quarter sets into half sets in the fourth grades. An unabridged dic- 
tionary of recognized authority was provided for every class not pre- 
viously supplied down to and including the third grades. Many maps 
were procured and issued to building principals for general use. 

The schools have probably never been so well supplied with maps 
as now, and, beyond all doubt, they are more generously equipped 
with dictionaries than eyer before. These are highly gratifying 
facts, for maps and dictionaries are essential tools in school craft. 

School gyardens.—Something of an impetus was given to the matter 
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of school gardens. Of course every kindergarten had one. Among 
the grade schools more efforts were made than heretofore, but the 
lateness of the spring prevented some of these new gardens from 
making as fine a showing at the close of the term as had been hoped. 
In some instances interested pupils and their teachers reported regu- 
larly, after the coming of vacation, to care for the growing plants. 
One of the best gardens was made by boys from a near-by school on 
ground in the propagating gardens of the Department of Agricul- 
ture—an experiment made possible through the courtesy of the 
Department officials. Much more has been accomplished in gardening 
than appears in the shape of school gardens. The activity in this 
field was begun, logically, in the normal school, where marked interest 
has been developed during the last two years. Thus far the material 
results from this interest show in few places outside the homes of 
these normal students. As they become teachers the influence will 
be reflected in schoolrooms, school yards, and the homes of pupils. 

Telephones.—Much satisfaction is felt in the fact that within the 
next year telephones are to be put into all school buildings within the 
fire limits. While the appropriation that makes this possible results 
from a suggestion of the head of the fire departmentand has the safety 
of school buildings primarily in view, all that is possible should be 
done to make these telephones promote the efficiency of school adminis- 
tration. There is some fear lest with the large increase in the num- 
ber of school telephones the men at the District switch board may be 
unable to give supervisors’ offices the prompt service they so much 
need, especially during the first hour of the morning. To make direct 
connection between all the buildings of a division and the supervisor’s 
office is perhaps too ideal a proposition for immediate consideration. 
We hope at least that no loss in promptness of service will result from 
this extension of lines. 

Fire drills.—Weekly fire drills were continued in the schools from 
the beginning to the end of the year. These drills are prompt, sys- 
tematic, and orderly dismissals of all in a building by a special signal, 
always understood to mean fire drill. It was the practice to give the 
signal without previous warning and to vary the day and the hour. 
The purpose is to teach the children instant obedience, precision of 
movement, steadiness, and confidence. In the best schools, at least, 
these lessons are made to haye a daily disciplinary value. In the 
face of areal emergency the giving of the recognized signal would 
probably cause the speedy emptying of a building without a general 
knowledge of existing danger. 

Truancy law and vacation schools.—The supervising principals 
take this opportunity to place themselves on record as favoring the 
enactment of an effective truancy law and the recpening of vacation 
schools under Congressional appropriation. 

Coal supply.—The question of a coal supply for our school build- 
ings gave serious concern from the early days of the prolonged coal 
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strike until midwinter or later. Only the closest watchfulnes 
the judicious distribution of shipments of coal in comparatively . and 
quantities to buildings in immediate need prevented the iieceee mall 
closing schools. To those whose activity secured the coal Sity of 
those who superintended its distribution much credit is due aaets 
Danger from fire.—Serious damage in a school building a 
fire which originated in an adjoining frame building, aves ‘ o by 
emphasis to the fact that a considerable number of school peat 
are more or less menaced by the nearness of wooden structure Ings 
sharply points the need of good-sized building lots for Sunes and 
only to give proper light, good air, and playgrounds, but also for ate 
greater security of life and property. he 
Concluding, let me voice the appreciation of the entire supervisor 
corps for the uniform courtesy accorded them by you and your aieE 
ants and express their sincere thanks for wise counsel and advieo ¥ 
Very respectfully, cs 


E. G. Kim 
Mr. A. T. STUART, eae 


Superintendent of Schools. 


FIRST DIVISION. 
TapiE I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings 


r 
o 
3|% 3 ; ; ic 
. 318 di a 
S/S] 0 S/S) 2) 3 A 
School and location. é &| 3 3 é 3 5 3 2 a/= 
E ¢ a ails o156 
als| S| Sla}®@lg Ss to 2 |e 
Sf feta cca estaba =p. estes tata rey Peck | eel 3 
Sis B19 Ls) 
a mMl\PIRIS|S/S/8/Ble\8/8| 8 
Ala2/QlHl|etAl|alealM/ealg & 
Franklin, Thirteenth and K streets NW ---.--- 2} 1) 1] 1) 2) 2] 2) 2 aig |o17 
Dennison, § street NW., between Thirteenth ae 7) 10 
and Fourteenth -__----------.--.-------.------- SHA ods | vedel| diol el Toh sre tO Horo 
Force, Massachuset: nue, between Sevyen- 912 
teenth and Eighteenth NW ------------------ CH I [ees Fel PS Ed Peis Beet 9) Rb q2 | 12 | x4: 
Adams, R street, between Seventeenth and Is 3 
Eighteenth NW. wien Pert ade) gt] eds | ed | Sect a ag Biles 
Baan e ee a cteouith arid’ © etrests NCW esiseeee) 10] al er | eae ea |e a) eri |e [iene vlan eg 
Harrison, Thirteenth street, between V and igcigs 
Wistroots NU Wisco ces cece ree mee Leak DNS Lg PTS |e eS pee aleag 
Phelps, Vermont avenue, between T and U 
streets N W--.._.-------.- ~--.-------=---------- APSR NA eT Vi es Sed eA St eT MLE ergs 883110 
Thomson, Twelfth street, between K and L 
streets NW aes, bes for Pes b i) ake oe et 3] 6 3 
Johnson, Mount Pleasant-------- TS fea | Wes te Pa Pea Fa s| 8 ‘ 
Johnson Annex, Mount Pleasant SS a a Foe ee ep ld bea lt bag Ohad 
Hubbard, Kenyon street. between Eleventh =“ 
and Twelfth streets N W ---------..--------.-- 5 Ud (Ue) ed by fe a] a Th he fete al feat Pet aig) 
Morgan, California avenue and Eighteenth 
ebreet Ni Wie eee ee eee a cenaee pees me) bab) Pa) a cab joa eo bec hg faerie gad Peds} 
Whole number of schools: } 
1903 __ 11 | 11 | 12 | 11| 11} 12] 12/11] 5 | 96 {108 | 100 
1902 -_ 1} 11 | 12 | 11 | 103) 103) 11 | 4] 92/100] 95 
} 


a¥ight practice schools under supervision of four normal teachers, 

bOne room used by normal school and three for other ie operat 

ec One room used for cooking and one room for cutting and fitting school. 

dOne room used for cooking school. 

e One room used for cooking school and two rooms for manual training. E 3 
dA One room used for cooking school, one for manual training, and one for cutting and fitting 

class. 

g Including assistant to principal and assistant kindergarten teacher. 

h Including assistant kindergarten teacher. 

4 Including assistant to principal. 


= 
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TABLE tah ty condition of buildings. 

ne : How. ; Ventila- | Water- 

puilding. | neatea. | TM8ht | “tion.” | closets, |Playrooms.| Yarqs, | OWRed 
. or 
~ 2 rented. 
clin. _-----| Steam--- Excellent 4) Fair _..._. Good _____ Ex ° 

LE son ~7-=| Furnace | Good --____|-___- Osetia theeemae Tae Insufficient | Owned, 
aarod si Excellent | Excellent | Excellent A Do. 
Dennison - ~ Good. .___ di Do. 
Force - Xxcellent, Do. 
Harrison E| Binal : di 12, 
Phelps a ; De. 
Perret Do. 
Jomson Annex d Do. 
ohns Te Ur ee [eyecare Sages [acme Siar IIE LL EHD OTL peateaees ae beets 0 - =| Do 
pbard_------| Furnace Excellent - E j 
se Bealient | Do 


aFiye rooms poor. 


b See Johnson School. 


¢ Boys’ play rooms insuflicient. 
TaBLE II.—Showing half-day schools. 


School. 


Half-da; 
genGolES Grades of 


1908. | 1902. 


Force --- 
Adams 
Phelps -- 
Hubbard 


TanLE 1V.—Showing distribution of pupils by gr 
number per teacher. 


ades, attendance, and average 


(Number of} Whole en- | Average en- Average | Average number 
schools. | rollment. | rollment. |@@ily attend- of pupils per 
ance. teacher. 
Grade. | Eee on| Based on 
whole 
1903. | 1902. | 1908. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | enroll- Fora © 
ment, ment, 
1903. 1903. 
1 i 507 470 432 406 406 B82 46.0 39.2 
i ll 457 449 398 399, 374 379 41.5 36.1 
12 i 500 494 431 420 403 395 41.6 35.9 
11 12 486 499) 412 433, 381 407 44.1 87.4 
lL il 457 463 387 391 362 367 41.5 35.1 
12 10}, 506 471 | 427 | 39 | 394 372 42.1 35.5, 
12 104) 508 452 421 415 389 386 41.9 35.0 
i i 587 576 430 449 393 410 53.3 39.0 
5 4 235 203 146 13 LW 109 47.0 29.2 
96 92 | 4,238 | 4,077 } 3,484 | 3,433 | 3,229 | 3,207 44.1 36.2 


TaBLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and 
absence and tardiness of teachers. 


Percent-| Tardi- | Cases of tardiness. Substitute service. 
Month ageof | ness of = 
z attend: jtenchers| 9 | toe | 1903. | 192. 
96.9 3 116 112 4.5 15.5 
95 5 648 509 W.5 56.5 
94.2 10 52: 676 PA 20.5 
92.4 2 7 626 39.5, 25.5, 
92.1 21 798 989 vat 51 
90.3 21 649 79 | 1025) 50.25 
90.7 15 | 564 487 94 20.5 
92.7 1 | 403 573 68 38 
92.1 19 | 616 522. B.5 40.5 
98.5 8| 7 270 10. 33.5 
Sees 137 5,313 5, 543 458 851.75 
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TaBLE VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Nor 
, ~ A, f YON 
other normal schools, colleges, and nongraduates, val School, 


Washington Normal School 
Other normal schools 


Colleges. _.-------- 65 
Kindergartens 2, Wp 
Nongraduates ---- # 

Tote |[paeceneees 15 


SECOND DIVISION. 


TABLE I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by builds 
f udings, 


5) a) 
o | CG) 5 u 
rg . 5 ro . oO [=] iS te 
ESISISIEle Biel el) li lce 
School and location. S ah | te s | bo BR) £1 s/s 8 we 
a/Sl2(SlalSlelS/ El [sigs 
pele byen cet tae) et | eae sh el | gs 
= | © ial Slo|a 8 B A 4 aS) 8 
St Blo tle ele le lee le iE 
Abbot, corner of Sixth and L streets NW-.--.--- Me eat) rs Sa Sk atl Se aa 25 [ease 
& nd Third streets ----| 9/09) 9 
Se % 1 1 51S ie ae 2 9 
Twining, Third, be n r}a} ala} a] al 4] 2] 1p je | ane 
Eckington, corner First and Quincy streets Shak) Saisie al PSE aba aes 8/8 8 
Morse, R, between Fifth street and New Jer- 1} 71) 8) 9 
sey avenue NW ---.---- oe a |e | at OF eak hoahs oe} | dy 
Henry, P, between Sixth Se *|----1 10) 8] 10 
IN Wi. olen cage eee let eitrel ero tlarsiag les 
Polk, corner Seyenth and P stre PUP fee se a Hd al a ne | laa 13 | 12 | e14 
Webster, corner Tenth and H stre aba Pea eer eh iebr | a3 9) 8 | no 
Emery -=--202-20222s2-eee sence ene enon one fea ed det] 18] salty kas | 
8} 9}10)11}11] 12) 14/14 
8] 9{10) |i] 1m) 18/35| $| a (93) 2 


a¥Four practice schools under supervision two normal teachers. 
One room used for girls’ play room. x 
¢One room used for cooking school. 

dIncluding assistant kindergarten teacher and two normal teachers. 
eIncluding assistant. 2 
J Including assistant kindergarten teacher. 


TaBLeE I1.—Showing condition of buildings. 


pe How * | Ventila- | Water- Pla: Owned 
Building. heated. | Tight. tion. closets. | rooms Yards. or 
rented. 


Furnace - 
Steam ___- 


None...- 


Twining _ 
Eckington 


NW. 
6607-609 O street |_----------- 
NW. 


a Used for manual training. b Used for cooking. 
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TaBLE IIT.—Showing half-day schools 
=a EME) 
ey schools, Numb 
Building. ————_/Grades of half-day above 
1903, | too, | "°ROOls, 1908. | econ 
a 1903.’ 
phot - 2 2 
Seaton Beas 
PERG UES 0S COL Sap eee UD ieee 
Morse Fs Pleors 7 ea aba ey 
Henry te 2 
Pol 7 4 
Webster 4 4 
Total 16 268 | eee 


LE 1V.—Showing distribution of pupils by s 
TAB iihborD oP a I attendance, and average 


Number of| Whole enroll-| Average en- | A: ily | Average number 
schools. ment. rollment. attenuate) of pupils per 
: teacher. 
Grade. 
Based on| Based on 
1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902, | Whole | average 
* | enroll- | enroll- 
ment. ment. 
8| 8] 379] 329] 320 5 
9 9 409 415 | 363 3 Be os 36 
10| 10) 489} 448] 429] 394| 403| 371 25 
| 1} 519) 493) 461} 434| al ‘13 tts 
mn| i 528} 531] 469 459| 430] 431 rot 
w| 560} 621} 500 445| 471| 420 Bt 
14] 18) 604] 57 529] 508] 490) 47 a 
14| 18) 660} 68| s512| 519] 469) 476 36.5 
Poti eee 89 | 86) 4,157| 3,957] 3,580| 3,415 | 3,452] 3,217 % Q 
Windaronrtemiesl 74|- 8 |. 218 | 1st | ‘449| “ae| gn | i) oe) ges 
Stal 93| 89| 4,875 | 4,188 | 3,738 | 3,540 | 3,583 | 3,326 a7 40 


TasLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and 
. absence and tardiness of teachers. 


Percent- . (Cases of tardiness.| Substitute service. 
age of iets 
Month. attend- |; ichors 
ce 1903. 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 
g 97.5 2 65 46 13.5 
October --- 93.4 19 470 385 viva 
November eo ie pe re a 
ber . 
pee 93.2 18 687 682 6 
» 91.4 il 506 674 62.5 
91.3 9 496 407 87.5 
92.7 4 326 455 33 
92.4 3 440 465, 36.5 
93.8 5 | 204 206 24.5 
Perse eae 108 4,162 4,219 740 390.5 


TasLE VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other 
normal schools, colleges, kindergartens, and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School - 73 
Other normal schools E 
Colleges. -.------ 

Kindergartens - 8 
Nongraduates 


Total. 
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THIRD DIVISION. 


TaBL_E I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings 


[6 E r : 7 
Oils é * gi - | © i=] . |e 
BlGlSISIElSlelele] Jelce 
School and location. 2 ath E A & = & 8 a8 
S| a8 qe 5 laa 
4 igi ts 1S" a Oo : 9 
Ses lS/B/E1Sielela|s las 
ror 4S abonraaiey 8/2] |s8 
Ealina s 
RAlO|n\) l/h |All a Sle A % 
Peabody, Fifth and C streets NE ---....__-- my reds Wea Peay Ey lesb Pa 15 | 19 3 
Hilton, Sixth, between B and C streets NE 1 1 nf af 2) 1/)02 10| 8 aly 
Carbery, Fifth, between D and E streets NE_-| J DI eB) a al adc 10| 8 10 
Maury, B, between Twelfth and Thirteenth 10 
streets NE 1} 1] lje2] diag) 1 n| s 
Towers, Eighth and C streets SE _ a) fk ahi aby at 1 io] 8 u 
Wallach, D, between Seventh and Eighth 10 
streets SE eC ey) a 18 etd 
Brent, Third and D streets SH EA Pesky) SBI) oul) ah) ose || oilaties 
Lenox, Fifth, between G and Virginia avenue 9 
eeente deen Uc boine nn ser oe ere noune nents bene SUP alah ly at ).ceo) al 10} 8] 10 
Dent, South Carolina avenueand Second street 
oa 2- oo 22 2 - +--+ == -- 2 === += 2222 2-2 --| 2] 1] 1) 1) 1] 1 9| slot 
10 | 11 | 14] 12/18 
10} 11) 14 | 13} 13 |e | a 
aIncluding assistant kindergarten teacher €Two rooms used for i 
and one assistant to principal. music. cooking school and 
+ One combined first and second grade, J Includin: 


ec One combined fourth and fifth grade. 
a One combined second and third grade. 


TaBLE II.—Showing condition of buildings. 


9 Includin; 


€ assistant to principal. 
ig assistant kindergarten teacher, 


| e 
Building. heated! BER nie loses! ae Yards, Oar 
Steam -.__| Excellent| Excellent | Excellent) Small ____ He ----| Owned. 
Furnace._|.....do a di Dow 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
aTIn Carbery and Towers boys’ play rooms are used as coal vaults. 
TABLE III.—Showing half-day schools. 
Half-day Number 
schools. | Gradesof half-| above 
School. day ipa: second 
* grade, 
1908. 1902. 1903. 
4 5 3,3 2 
4 4 2,3 1 
4 4 CA) Bs ee 
6 6 3,4 3 
4 4 1, 2) Beene 
2 1 3/3 2 
2 3 12 91 pees 
4 4 3,3 2 
Dente ee 2 2 2,3 1 
Uae) Oa Nis Soa es 2 BP) i ese uhh 
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TsBLE LV.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average 
number per teacher. g 


Number of | Whole enroll-| Average en- | Average daily Average number 
schools. ment. rollment. attendance, of pupils per 
| eacher. 

Grade. Based on| Basedon 
4903. | 1902, | 1903, | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. |whole en- BVEIE Re) 

rollment,| °2roll- 

ment 
8 8 851 364 308 309 287 290 13.8 87.8 
10 10 414 423 368 330 B52 365 41.4 36.8 

il iL 527 526 470 471 446 445 47.9 42, 
14 14 633 616 557 558 522 524 45.2 39.8 
12 12 598 536 554 503 524 49.8 44.6 
13 13 577 572 515 512 482 481 44.3 39.6 
12 au 566 612 496 528 466 497 47.1 41.3 
15 14 732 734 576 585 530 Db 48.8 88.4 
2 2 108 7 75 63 68 51.5 35.5 
Total -_.- 9 | 95 | 4,501 | 4,552] 3,892] 3,972 | 3,651 | 3,738 46.4 40.1 


Taste V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and 
absence and tardiness of teachers. 


Percent-| Cases of tardi-| Tardi Substitute 
age of ness. ar % service. 
Month. attend- teachers, 

S003, | 1903. | 1902. | 1908. "| 1903. | 1902. 
September - = 97.5 41 36 3| 34 5 
October --- 95.2) 249| 236 2 | ii33| seo 
November 94.5 | 264| 267 19| 98.0} 47.5 
WEREIn bee 93.0| 273) 23 20] 96.0] 27.0 
92.7| 366| 336 21| 100.5} 70.5 
91.9| 233| 264 54.5 | 115.0 
92.6| 231] 190 10) 28.5| 73.0 
93.8| 156| 212 W| 46.5) 76.5 
93.3| 213| 234 13| 22.5] 84.5 
94.6 90| 122 13| 125) 45.0 
ssaeea vee) 2116) 9125190 145 | 626.5| 648.5 


Tasty VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Ni 
other normal schools, colleges, kindergartens, and fei Ra ed 


Washington Normal School 

Other normal schools-___-_- - % 

Colleges eee - 5 

Kindergartens = 2 

Nongraduates = ik 
i oan eo 5 
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FOURTH DIVISION. 


TABLE I.—Showing location af buildings and distribution of schools by buildings. 


~ | oO . . * lo 
Oo |g }o}].|o6 =| ¥ 
Si/SiolaoiBis\izy 6 |3 9. 
BE SlS(SlElZlBl2l3| | alse 
School and location. aldl&l|&lalB@loalé & & aa 
Sia] aq] Plolal™/Slsialeg 
Sle|s |S) 8 /EISieis)a] 8 jas 
M/E HIS | 5/4818 8 |S | a jee 
Hlal|nl|e|R/B|o z Blo ia 
Jefferson, Sixth and D streets SW -- 2) 2] 3] 3) 2) 2) 2) 2) 1) 19 e990 | oa 
‘Amidon, Sixth and F streets SW -- Be eee ech eae abate EP EP ee anata) tcplane 
Smallwood,I street, between Third and Fou 
and-a-half streets SW --.-..-..-.----.-..- ye Pest | Pec ent Pui Abel) at) pale 9/8 9 
Sayles J. Bowen, Third and K streets SW ---..-|----| 1 Seale Pedr ©) | (oak 8/8 8 
Greenleaf, Four-and-a-half street, between M | 
and Netrects 6 Weeccseseccnea oe ce een eee Bere eee) Ri tt ahs Et) ah 9' 8 9 
Bradley, Thirteen-and-a-half street, between 
Cand D streets SW.._.--- operas fee a ha |e tab) al ed Sa 9/8 9 
Arthur, Arthur place NW - eh | Le ee ae ele sy 10} 8} 10 
McCormick, Third street, between M and N 
etreets SE fi. Soiee seen ce neat unr woc ene eames save] oweelavesfuccepe sees ardal Bee -6:] 4 6 
Potomac, Twelfth street, between Maryland 
avenue and E street SW ---...--------.----.-- Bee snale eee el eel cated) Medlin eens | a hall ed 4 
Total number of schools: | 
1903 - 5] 6} 8) 9} 12) 14/13/15) 2| 84) 7%] 87 
1902 - 5] 6) 8) 8 | 11 | 11) 15|15| 2) 81) 76) 84 
aQOne room used as office for supervising eee and one for cooking school. 
bIncluding assistant to principal and assistant kindergarten teacher. 
cIncluding assistant kindergarten teacher. 
dQne combined first and second grade. 
e One combined second and third grade. 
TABLE I.—Showing condition of buildings. 
ai How. : Ventila- | Water- Pla; Owned or 
Building. heated. | Light. tion. closetal || roome |) YeTds “) ated 
Excellenta| Fair -..... Excellent) Excellent | Excellent} Owned. 
ifveereen jana do ....| Small ---- Do. 
Small ....]...-- costae Do 
Insuffi- Good... Excellent Do. 
cient. 
Excellent Small 


Mo ¥eecl bene Oseee Do. 
Excellent Do. 
Sceedo wens 
494 Maryland ay- 
enue SW. 


a Eight rooms insufficient. > Used for manual training. 


TaBLE I11.—Showing half-day schools. 


ay Grades of |Number 


School. 


rade, 
1908. | 1902. 1903. 03. 


| pmrwwew 
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Ome . ils by rades, attendance, and 
. ‘tribution of pupils by grades, , and average 
ho} Tv. showing cae number per teacher. g 
pasee 
roll- r on- | Average daily | Average num- 
| per of| Whole enroll-| Average en: ber of pupils 
ee IN cra tment! rollment. attendance. ee tae 
Based | Based 
on | onay- 
Grade- 3. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1908. | 1902. | whole | erage 
1903. | 1902. enroll-| enroll- 
ment. | ment, 
9 201 180 192 41.8 85.8 
2 215 225, 204 44.1 39.6 
B25 306 279 46.5 40.6 
410 895, 384 871 52.5 45.5, 
493 513 457 479 47.3 41 
540 541 501 505 44 38. 
539 551 494 514 47.6 e 
644 669 585 611 65.1 42, 
3,368 | 3,383 | 3,182] 3,155 48.1 41 
(B 2 61 bt 36.5, 
3,441 | 3,455 | 3,193 | 3,217 48.2 40.9 


Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and 
TABLE V-— absence and tardiness of teachers. 
P t-| Cases of tardi- F Substitute 
MEE OE ness. Meets service. 
Month. een teachers, 
1903. 1903. 192. 1903. 1903, | 1902. 
97.3 38 28 6 14 8 
93.5 320 308 7 55.5, 29.5 
93.6 316 391 6) 44.5 33.5 
91.9 407 353. 5 32.5 87.5 
91.6 446, 502 1b 76 40 
90.7 339 352 19 57.5 2.5 
91.9 315 285 6| 88.5 62 
92.5 250 233 4] 54.5 60 
91.8 820 266 9 47.5 61 
94 122 141 6 44 29.5 
aseeegtsad 2,903 | 2,849 83 | 514.5 | 885.5, 


—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other 
aU Fyaad aoe colleges, kindergartens, and nongraduates. 


63 
hington Normal School- 3 
cher al schools-.- f 
Colleges --- 
Kinderearte i 
Nongraduate: : 
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FIFTH DIVISION. , 


TABLE I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings 


6\s E E F 4 
sleloilgo/3/S)/3|.) 28 ° 
B\H/SIS)/5\2/619 5 ae 
5 ( BH a a 
School and location. ala\S)e\q|& bey £ | & “BS 
etl sta fiesta fers Priel us etct © )3| 4 lg 
Ble|s\Si/e/B1Sl|a)3|e| 8 les 
wile lula | Bin | ole al/+e|s 
mi/o|42/8)ol4]o}8|/a | o]| 6 |84 
AININIE IBRD IB |S l|a\|ea we 
Jackson, U street, between Thirtieth and 
IMhirty-frst pireets sess eens teen ee eee 1 aE Apa Peeak || SEA SEA aval atl Be) 8 
Grant, G street, between Twenty-first and 2 
Twenty-second streets -_..___.___.-_-_-.----.- Wabi ak fal ak eel Oy) SSB abd eal 
Curtis, O street, between Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third streets 1 |e | | DH Sea ed eee O51. 8. 9 
Addison, P street, between Thirty-second and 
Thirty-third streets aN | Sees) ese deal a ee eMail eee lecle le Qala GAG) 
Fillmore, Thirty-fifth street, near U street aed Fe sa Es esa) abe esa bene key alba Wasa 8 
Weightman, M and Twenty-third streets_- 3 Ms Jaa eg ated fea a Pea Mea a bd ht ema 9| 8 9 
Corcoran, Twenty-eighthstreet, near Mstreet.|....| 1] 1) 1|@2) 1] 1] 2)----| 9] 8 9 
Threlkeld, Thirty th street and Prospect 
avenue eee BU es) Wi fears © Wr Pea 0 Sy Deeds Wee § 5 
Toner, Twenty-fourth and F streets - Bh eae Soule at | ea 8| 8] 9 
Industrial Home, Wisconsin ayenue-. sae) aces | ul joeee lial 3\04 3 
Reservoir, Conduit road : Bs eee 031) 4| 4 4 
Conduit Road, Conduit road -- See |g eee lease abaya 1 
Whole number of schools: 
1903 7 | 7) 10)10)18)11) 12] 14) 2] 86) 81) 89 
1902 8| 7) 9) 11) 11/12] 10) 16) 2) 86) 89) 89 
aIncludes assistant to principal. . 7 Includes second and third grades. 
bIncludes assistant kindergarten teacher. g One room not used. 
¢ Includes one first and second grade. hIncludes seventh and eighth grades. 
dIneludes one third and fourth grade. i Includes fifth and sixth grades. 
e Includes fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. j Includes first.second,third,and fourth grades, 


TABLE Il.-—Showing condition of buildings. 


Owned 
=195 How Fi Ventila- | Water- Play ds 
Building. heated Light. tion. closets. rooms. Yards. 2 aor. ade 


2 Excellent! Excellent Excellent Excellent 
ai do medi 


Weightman 
Corcoran - 
Fillmore 


Threlkeld. 
Industrial Home- 


wee doses 
Excellent 


street.o 


aNeither owned nor rented. b Used for manual training. 


o) 


= 
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TaBLE III.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-day schools. Grades 


Name of school. aac cepa 
Mise MAE, schools. 

2 2 1,2 

2 2 12 

2 2 142 

2 2 rial 

2 2 12 

2 2 2,2 

2) |e 

12 id? | oe reseees 


TaBLE IV.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average 
number per teacher. 


‘Number of} Whole en- | Average enroll- | Average daily | Average number 
schools. rollment. ment. | attendance. per teacher. 

Grade. | Bee on|Based on 

whole | average 

1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1903. 1902. | 1903. 192. | enroll- | enroll- 

| ment. ment. 

be 8 283 | 295 2B 238 | 221 223 40.4 33.4 

7 Mi 314 268 249 249 233, 44.7 38.2 

10 9 385, 395 387 336 311 311 38.5 33.7 

10) 443) 476 396 416 370 892 44.3 39.6 

13 i 528 501 449 426 414 398 40.6 34.5 

IL 12 503 514 433 452 405 421 45.7 39.8 

2 10) 534) 5381 455 461 421 429 44.5 37.9 

14| 16 689 | 765 539 583 489 526 49.2 38.5 

2 2 124 124 vid 78 67 70. 62 38.5 

86| 86 | 3,803 | 3,903 | 3,193) 3,289) 2,947 | 3,003 44.1 37.1 


TABLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and 
absence and tardiness of teachers. 


Percent-| tardi Cases of tardiness. Substitute service. 
age of Geers 
Month. attend- |, ess of 
‘ance, |achers.| 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 
September 97.4 2 56 82 1 15 
October --- 94.6 4 496 532 27.5 Ay 
November 93.7 6 477 512 38 9 
December - 92.5 13 549 549 Bh lit 
January - 91.7 9 695 758 49.5 50 
February - 90.2 7 490 724 64 24 
90.1 8 465 416 64.5 Ady 
92.7 11 403 425 68 30 
91.2 2 560 499 31.5 16 
93.5 7 215 229 15.5 6} 
Baie 79| 4,406| 4,726) 903.5| 267 


TABLE VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other 
- normal schools, colleges, kindergartens, and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School 
Other normal schools 
Colleges -..--- 
Kindergartens 
Nongraduates-- 
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98 puBLIO SC 
SIXTH DIVISION. 
; i buildings and distributi 
showing location of ution of se 
TABLE 1 i eae f schools by buila; 
3|3 Slee lon aie mgs, 
us) 5 : . 4 Pil uses 
elelelelsleiglelgl lake 
F is] siS\e&le 2/3 |2 alt 
Name and location. a 4/8 E = B| o\e E a 
slalelelele el Sl8 |_| 2 (88 
eo | peep || det || ez) 8 2 K 
mle lHIS|S5 1a] 8 2/Sia|¢ iis 
PISIBIZIEIE|SIA lal S/S les 
Blelels Es 
trects NW--------7- aT, itl) ak ot ass | Re 
Cae First ong fitol street, petween K and L 2/42) 1] 2 ‘ == (aleg 
5 i} | ath See aby) ak |} ab | ay 18 |njQ ae 
1/1/12] 1}@] 7] 3| 2\---/10] 9 
nt || ah ee ab at ---|11] g| 20 
: 41/8] 28) 8) $l akctel ale 
Madison, pe | 9 
i G and Fou streets NE -- Tf abafent |e wk 2519) |irotlaee: 12 10 
Pierce» Ritteonth and Rosedale streets N lea |e| 2 5 3 2 BI B E B 
= Kinderg ar G 2 io u a| 2 
Bighth = a| 
g 1/4 
Z 1} 4| t) 2 
le i R 
nS 13 | 15 | 15 Ses ee 
1) ) 35 | 4 S| 11 | 99 
72 | 96 


mixed second and third grade. 
bOne room used fonsnsnde} training. a 
tan’ e principal and an assistant kinde: 
rgarten tea, 
cher, 


eOne mixed first and second g 
Sincluding assistant kindergar’ 


ie How , Ventila- | W: 
nilding. ; i etl 
Building. heated. Light tion. Closets! oe Yards. |Own 
LOG S. S. ed 
: peso rented 
xcellent| Good _.._.| Excellent = 
do ....|....-do....| Excellent Parking..| 0 
A eae Nast 
oys’ am- ih 
irls’ Bla, 
Pierce---- _ Br 
Girls’ am_ a 
Webb ---------- do Ei” i 
900 Marylandav = ees “Nor aS Amps 
Beenie ae lege (ay a Tar ee ee ee 
feel dM as alias Bal ag Seas eee 
eighth and Daal ch onaaal mace an oa 
i and I = ms 
piaets NE. ares pes ees ese we nN a 
Northeast Indus- bshaees oe 
Or teas Meee | aes |e Bacco | anak EEG pe Hs sic 
| al Fa o--- Do 
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TABLE T1.— Showing hal, [f-lay schools. 
——<—<— 
Half-day Numberaboye 
5 Grad f half- 

School. schools. day noigatss second grade. 

1903. | 1902, a 1903. | 1902, 

4 4 1,1,2,2-3 1 1 
4 4 11 252) Henao | eel 

6 4 1,1,2,2)3)3'4 2 1 

4 4 1, 1-2, 2,3 1 1 

8 6 1,1, 2,2,3,3,4,4 4 2 

8 6} 1,1,2,2,8,3,4,4 4 2 

6 6 1,1,2,2,8,3 2 2 

8 6) 1,1,2;2,3,38,4,4 4 2 

48 40: Reece sae 18 iL 


TABLE IV.—Showing distribution of pupils by 


grades. attendance, and average 
number per teacher. 


— 
ily | Average num- 

Number of} Whole enroll- Average en- | Average daily Bere 7 

pupils 

schools. ment. rollment. attendance. per teacher. 

Grade. '| Based | Based 
on | on ay- 

1903.) 1902.| 1903. | 1902. | 1908. | 190R. 198. | 1902. | whole} erage 

enroll-| enroll- 

| ment. | ment. 

| 

7 7 326 804 279 2 it 23) 46.5 39.8 
D 35 5 333 B44 | 45.8 39.5 
i 10 546 533 | 465 454 434 422 49.6 42.2 
13 12 586 593 514 SL 47 4i7 45 39.5 
13] 18 541 SIT 471 503 442 467 | 41.6 36.6 
15 iu 608 556 533 497 496 465 | 40.5 85.5 
15 15 668 743. 528 606 485 555 | 44.5 35.2 

90 7 | 4,005 | 4,039} 3,421] 3,459 3,192 | 3,230] 44.5 38 

4 4 231 144 155 128 134} 56 36 
Grand total _ 94] 91] 4,220] 4,270] 3,565| 3,614 3,320 | 3,364) 44.9 37.9 


TABLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, absence 
and tardiness of teachers. 


Percent- Tardi Cases of tardiness.|Substitute service. 
Month. Fee of ness of 
anven lteachers.| 1903. 1902. 1903 192. 
ance. 
September __._______ 97.5 5 7 46 bb 19 
oan i te re 
. wl 

Deena 92.3 13 485, 360 30 18 
92.6 15 553 536 26.5, 87} 

91.5 7 376 509 53.5. 93 

91.9 3 386 361 83.5 16 

92.5 7 271 343 59.5 18 

91.7 7 B58 425 43 19 

93.9 2 154 214 29 10 
Cheeni St 3,495 3, 802 401 884, 


TABLE VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other 
normal schools, colleges, kindergartens, and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School 80 
Other norma] schools_ 3 
Colleges ---___..-._ 0 
Kindergartens 


Nongraduates-___ 
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spon roeation of buildings and distribution of schools by buiy i 
7% g : ings, 


TAB 
|e ' 
Oa alea: eeelroalmonles J Fs 
elmlSISlelelelslel lale 
; bp g S 7 : 
School and location. 4 3 Bl & 4 & & 5 5 3 P B 
SlelSlSlElSlslelslalsies 
Bele IBlElelelele ls isles 
H\B|R/Rl|alele]o|3 lee 
- ere eee Bla le 
WHITE. ERs 
i i (om 
Bri; twood, Bri twood, D. 
Brookland, isrooklan 4 =--- § a8 8 
Brookland hall, Brookland, 9 cat 
Chevy Chase, Chevy Chase, D u 1 q 
Hami ton, Blade road, 5 { z 
r angdon, D. C -----=------ : 
Bes eoren street NW, between ml 4 
yyood and Sherman avenues i 
Petworth--- 8 ©10 
faker aneyal D’ ce} & 5184 é 
Woodburn, corner Blair and Riggs ro 9 a ; 
4 
Whole number of schools: el | 
51] 52 | 53 
COLORED. ess zea | 
Bruce, Marshall street NW., between Bright- 
yvood and Sherman avenues. ------------- , 
Bunker Hill road, near Brookland-.- %8 | o7 
Chain Bridge road, near Conduit road 1 1 i 
Grant road, near Tenley - 1 Ll) i 
Ivy City, Ivy, City, D. C -- 8 2| 3 
Military road, near Brightwood, D.C. 8 3 4 
Mott, Sixth and Trumbull streets N W-- 45 i 3 3 
Orphans’ Home, Eighth street extended -- Pat [ey oe Ex a0 | 15 
Wilson, Central avenue NW., between E = | Seeel <9) ico 5 
‘and Superior streets. ---------<---------9 45 j|eexe| elie |peo i/o g lien 
ct) 
wt arenes of schools: Else lelte 
1908 beso ae- oar ere oo cane ia oe : alin. 
3] 4/3] 5/31 5| | +] 3/18 0 
aQne room used for manual training and one for cooking. 
> One room used for cooking and one for cutting and fitting class, 
e Including assistant kindergarten teacher. . 
dOne room used for cookin school. 
eQne room used for manua. training. 
TapLE I1.—Showing condition of buildings. 
ildi How. «ht. | Ventila- | Water- Pl 
Building. heated. Light. tion. closets. POGTE Yards, pOwaeas 
rente 


Excellent Excellent 


Brightwood - Steam .--- 


Bruce 
Bunker Hill road_ 
ChainBridgeroad 


Military road F None 
Monroe Fai Excellent| Fair 
None 


Poors. excellent . 
xcellen ory Do. 
Stoves__--|----- di di air eeten loeeee do -_--| Excellent Do. 


aExcept two rooms in which the light is poor. b Neither owned nor rented. 
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TaBE IIT.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-day Number 
schools. Grade of | above 
School. half-day second 
1903. | 1902. schools. grade, 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
2 
2 
20 


TABLE IV.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average 
number per teacher. 


Number of | Whole enroll- | Average en- | Average daily |Averagenumberof 
schools. ment. rollment. attendance. |pupils per teacher. 
Grade. Based on|Based on 
whole | average 
1903 | 1902. | 1908. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. 1903. | 1902. enroll: |venrolk: 
ment. ment. 
WHITE. 
Eighth 9 6 167 221 149 192 140 Vit 18.5 16.5 
4 5 142 194 121 169 113 158 35.5 30.2 
4 3 201 124 ii di 166 104 50.2 44.2 
6 6 266 263 222 225 207 206 44.3 37 
8 6 B21 251 27 216 253, 199 40,1 34.6 
9 7 325 316 275 276 250 249 36.1 30.5 
7 8 B44 415 230 331 255 293, 49.1 40 
irstasosce 9 8 5OL 347 B72 265 328 234 55.6 41.3 
Kindergarten .____ 2 2 88 91 61 57 53 49 4 30.5 
Total __..__-- a58 51) 2,855) 2,222) 1,984] 1,842] 1,765 | 1,664 40.6 33.3 
3 2 69 81 64 69 61 65 23 21.3 
3 4 73 120 60 99 56 91 24.3 20 
3 3 93 100 81 79 ve ve 31 P46 
6 5 140 217 124 182 117 168 23.3 20.6 
2 3 164 129 135 89 129 83 82 67.5 
7 5 205 234 162 173 152 159 29.2 23.1 
5 6) , 235 266 175 219 162 205 47 35 
7 7 435, 335 280 213 257 196 62.1 40 
2 2 102 118 63 61 56 52 51 31.5 
Ota emeeee b38 87 | 1,516 | 1,600) 1,144] 1,184] 1,064| 1,092 39.6 30.1 
Grandtotal._| 96 88 | 3,871 | 3,822) 3,078 | 3,026) 2,829| 2,756 40.3 32 


aIncluding 29 ungraded schools. 


> Including 18 ungraded schools. 
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102 PuUBLI 
4 percentage of attendance, cases of tardines : 
TABLE V.— Showing PO i conce and tardiness of teachers. Sap Pupils, ang 
Percent- aj. | Cases of tardin 5 
th. Eten 1. pene! —___* Substitute Servic, 
Month. eee teachers.| 1903, 1902, oT 
: 1902, 
WHITE. ra i ess 
96. 49 2 
“ 220 B42 2.5 age 
88.9 16 275 293 10 ae 
90.1 14 313 318 ie V7 
87.8 a1 181 iy ||. ee 3 
Be 238 144 BL 14.5 
a 184 201 36. 81.5 
90.2 8} 18} | ee] 
129 143 23.5 30 
ear 10 | 1,950 | 2,988 | agg -— 
ee 21 
Seer) 
| ale 
9 f 1kGy Pa piso an 
92.3 1 14 | 46 5 
92.2 1 125 140 5 5 
92.2 6 183 lll 1B 2 
) 8 122 102 10 38 
90.9 8 102 103 BA. BE 
91.9 2 102 110 20” 24.5 
3 101 9 
95°8 |e 2 41} | sense oo 85 
~ see 5 
Seeeaees 28 978 907 138 Kaman 
.5 
ees 129] 2,937 | 3,333 | 64.5 AG 


TABLE VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Nor 
normal schools, colleges, kindergartens, and HORGPRE ateeeoe other 


Colleges ---.-- 
Kindergartens 
Nongraduates. 


Total --- 


Colored: 
Washington Normal School (ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions) ____ 


Other normal schools. 
Colleges -------- 
Kindergartens 
Nongraduates_-- 
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EIGHTH DIVISION. 


TABLE I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings. 


a2 (ro, z x r a 
o|3 é\6 gilolo|.|8 rae 
2 5 s\Sleiselel|aie a | oa 
‘ & e@)a)/%|S|h1e) 2 eal lala) 
School and location. S)5/6 ob £ | & © |\og 
ele lelslslslelSlslalace 
Slee ase 2/2 /2 E 
AlnlHlele|e|ale|M|alale 
WHITE. 
Tyler, Eleventh street, between GandI,SE_...| 1| 1} 1] 1| 2 a ea bad eee a bt 
Buchanan, E street, between Thirteenth and le 
it Ve al 9| 8 /}a10 
Be lal oak 9 6 9 
--|3-5 Bled] 38 
1 14) 7 
Goo: 2) 2) 2 
G EET el 
12} 8} 12 
4 c6 4 
1j41| a2 
3 ie4 3 
Pel NCA i eee 
2) 4 
Whole number of schools: ea fel ee 
1903 5) 5| 7] 8! 9] 9110! 9] 2/64! & 
1902 4| 38) 6| 8| 7|/1| 7|11| 2) 50] 58] 61 
COLORED. 
Berning Road, near egies 2/3] 2 
Benning Road Annex, near Be: 1 \e2 1 
Birney, Howard avenue, Hillsdale 9/8 9 
Birney Annex, Hillsdale apa eas 
Burrville, Burryill 8| 2 3 
Garfield, Garfield 7|6| 7 
Hillsdale -_ epee ee Cee aa) EEN eS ee 
Whole number of schoo! 
1903 2) 2) 2) 2) 4) 4] 4] 6 |__| 26] 23] 26 
1902 2/ 2) 2) 2) 4) 4] 4] 6 |__| 26] 28] 26 
aIncluding assistant kindergarten teacher. 4 Rented. 
bOne mixed second and third grade. eOne room used for carpentry and cooking 
eT wo rooms used for carpen and Cooking: jointly. 
y One mixed fourth and fifth grade. 
TasiE I.—Showing condition of buildings. 
re How f Ventila- | Water- Play Owned 
Building. heated. | Light. tion. closets. rooms Yards. renal 


Small ____| Owned. 
Fair_ 


-| Steam--_- 
Van Buren_______- Furnace _ 
Van Buren Annex 
Birney Annex -._ 
Hillsdale ___. 
Cone nes Heights-_ 
Garfield --------_- 
Good Hope 

Good Hope Anne: 
Benning Road --- 
Benning Road An- 


Anacostia Road a 


Orraees 
Kenilworth __ 


aOccupied by carpentry and cooking schools. 
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TABLE TII.— Showing half-day schools, 
Half-day 
achools. Se ee halt. piles above 
chools, 2 gra, 
schoo os] Oe ae 
6 4 1,2,2,8,4,4 
Tyler,-- - 8 $ LA a34 
ch = 
Grebanan 5 2 2 tha Ib 
Birney - 5 3 bb Lize8. 8,8 am 
Van Buren- 3 el 
Garfield. PD esos 123 lines 
urrville --- 
tee 28 2h | eeeetee eae 
(Pobal (2s: ceesssceaese arse coege tea | a Oe | le Rs Lu 5 


Tapim IV.—Showing distribution of 


pupils by grades, attendance, and 


a 
number per teacher. verage 
Average 
Numberof| Whole en- Average en-|  qaiy Avera 
‘schools. | rollment. | rollment. ona pupilspertompe 
Grade. Basedon| Based 

1903. | 1902. | 1903. 1902, | 1903. | 1902, | Whole |average 

enroll- | enrolj- 

ment. ment, 

5 2 161 96 114 91 

3\ 3| 195 160 | 161] 149 es bs BY 
7| 5 | 286 244) 222) 2201 40.8 re) 

8| 7] 386 208) 200) 277 45.7 30° 
9} 7| 398 347 | 319] 822 44.2 81.7 
9 7 369 343 7 318 AL 35,9) 
10) 7| 418 318 | 336) 25 41.8 38.1 
First uy) ee ea TOR aa 53.4 41.5 
Kindergarten - 2) 2] 102 70| 59] 61 51 33.6 
a64| 59 | 2,776 2,259 | 2,187 | 2,094 43.8 26.1 

2 1 34 82 82 19 

a1 4 Bo} 45 | | 80 4 

2| 1 73| 63| %3 40 35 
2 2 90 81 82 49 44.5 
4) 3| 16 120] 109| 110} 86.5 30.2 

4 B8| 148 122 115 115 35.7 aL 
4 3 173 143 184 135 43.2 86.5 

6| 6| 21 183 | 165 | 164 41.8 31 
+2) 26) 990 809 | 749 | 748 34,2 31.4 
90 | 8 | 3,766 | 3,068 | 2,886 | 2, 842 41.8 34.7 

aIncluding 14 ungraded schools. bIncluding 8 ungraded schools. 
TapLE IV.—SUPPLEMENT.—Showing number of ungraded schools, 
White. Colored. 


Grade. 


1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. 


Eighth, seventh, and sixth_ 
Eighth and seventh____- 
Seventh, sixth, and fifth 
Seventh and sixth -__- 
Sixth and fifth -_---- 
Sixth, fifth, and fourt 
Fifth and fourth -__--- 
Fifth, fourth, and third 
Fourth and third __- 
Third and second - 
Third, second,and 
Second and first 


Total __. 


= 
ics 
C-) 
ale 
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TABLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tard 
absence and tardiness of teachers, 


105 


iness of pupils, and 


inet Tardi- Cases of tardiness.|Substitute service, 
Month. attend |, Dess of 
ance, |teachers.) 1903. 1902. 1903, 1902. 
WHITE. 
96.7 0 49 42 3 5 
94.4 7 329 261 55.5 rae 
93.3 2 253 259 40.5 19 
December 91.8 3 293 271 22.5, % 
January -_- 4 91.8 7 408 335, BL 14.5 
February e 91.1 26 270 280 55 46 
March -- 91.5 10 207 225 57 29 
== April - 92.8 3 172 186 48.5 24 
Mty= 91.8 4 236 256 39 21 
June -...-.- 94.9 4 142 132 30 5 
Pena seg eee etd eee 66| 2,350) 2,047] 385 291 
COLORED. 
September 97.8 1 9 bi ogee hie etn Baers 
October -_ 94.6 8 78 5 1.5 
Noyember -_ 90:9) lataeceeeee 98 92 4 
December 89.5 6 118 Uifhi| eee 6 
January -- 90.6 2 105 o£ 1 
February 89.6 6 Wi i7 8 
arch 91.2 5 65 4 30 
April 91.6 5 72 73 2 
Ay 91.5 6 56 72 12.5 
June - Cea peeeeere 26 23 8 
soatean dae B4 697 666 156 103 
weaas sae 100 3,056 2,913 441 304 


TaBLE VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other 


White: 
Washington Normal School --- 
Other normal schools 
Colleges. ---.--- 
Kindergartens _ 
Nongraduates ._ 


Colored: 


Washington Normal School (ninth, tenth, and eleventh divisions). - 


Other normal schools _- 
Colleges. ..... 


NINTH DIVISION. 


normal schools, colleges, and nongraduates. 


TABLE I.—Showing distribution of schools by buildings. 


ae : : : : 
6 ae Je ge erg |e |e - & 
SlElSiSlElSlel alt EUs 

S|"|e)el/h\ sl/l) 2/8 8\¢3 

School. lal Sl blalSelal sie 2\3 
Slag alti Plaelo a a/els 

aio Sia lola 3|°¢ > 

MIE IHIS|SISISie/815l4l 6 
BIA\AlSl|al|Bl|aQ\el|Blalala 

a) a) a) a} a] 2) 3) e}i2| 8 fou 

1} 1) 1) 2] 1| 1] 2} 21.110] 8} 10 

| 1] 1) 2] 2] 2) 2) 1) 1] 8 law 

_|_.-|-.-] 8] 3| 3|--.-]29 leo | a3 

1) 1) 1| 2| 2] 3) 1)m] slaw 

2] 4| 3| 4] 4] 5 |__| 24 leo | ras 

Doe ie eee | see or 9 \al0 |F10 

| 1] 1] 2) 2] 2) 2|2] 10] 8} 10 

pseiee! 4| 6) 9|10|/12| 14/17/20] 4/96 | 80] 96 

4} 6) 9]10]11| 13| 16] 21] 4| 94} 80) 94 


aIncluding assistant kindergarten teachers. 

> Practice schools under supervision of three 
normal teachers. 

e One room used Rona school. 


@Normal training teachers. 


eTwo rooms used for cooking and manual 
training. Bears 
f Including assistant to principal. _ 
gTwo rooms used for teachers’ library and 
supervisor's office. 
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TapLE Il.—Showing condition of buildings. 


Ventila- | Water- Play 


Building. aN Light. tion. closets. | rooms, Yards, Owned 
: Tented. 
= ——— 
Brig = a REL pbses tae Excellent econ Excellent} Small 


TasLE ILl.—Showing half-day schools, 


Half-day 


Number abo. 
School. pebcos: Grade. Second grads. 
1903. | 1902. 1903, Finn 


TapiE LV.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance 


and aver 
number per teacher. : age 


Average | A: 
INumber of} Whole en- | Average en- rag! verage numb 
Wools. | rollment. | roliment. |4ily attend) of pupils per” 


ance, teacher, 
Grade. 
Based on| Based on 
1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1908. | 1902. | 1903, | 1902, | Whole | average 
enroll- | enroll- 
ment. | ment, 
4} 4] 165] 166] 149] 148] 143) 142 

6| 6] 23] 248] 21] 217] 204] 207 rin oe 
9 9} 379) 350] 335) 305| 822] 204 42.1 87.2 
10| 10] 409) 414] 348] 356] 333] 340 40.9 34.8 
w| UW} 53] 517] 448 i | 497 | 494 44.3 31.8 
14| 13| 546| 553] 486| 475] 460] 436| 30 347 
W7| 16) 682} 667] 588] 577] 557} 549 40.1 34.5 
| 21] 971/1,088| 719} 787| 66t| 735 48.5 35.9 
Total __. 92| 90 | 3,927 | 4,003 | 3,284 | 3,312 | 3,110 | 3,120] 42.6 35.6 
Kindergarten 4) 4] '203|) 203] 126] ‘124] °105| “hu 51.2 81.5 
Grand total-....... 96 | 94 | 4,130 | 4,206 | 3,410 | 3,436 | 3,215 |.3,230 43 3.5 


TABLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and 
absence and tardiness of teachers. 


Percent-| paraj Cases of tardiness. |Substitute service. 
Month. eqeioty ness of 
‘ance, \achers.| 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 
97.4 3 15 25 6 8 
95.9 4 16 198 4 52 
94.7 3 256 228 30.5 41 
93.5 2 320 210 17.5 11.5 
93.8 8 381 312 43.5 61 
92.7 4 265 255, 67.5 37 
92.3 3 B01 200 55.5 39 
94.4 3 183 190 29.5 34.5 
94.6 2 234 186 26.5 1b 
96.7 3 4 VW 5.5 
rece! % 2,015 1, 858 297.5 304.5 
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TaBLE VI.—Showing number of graduates from the Washington, N 
other normal schools, colleges, kindergartens, and On rani tateae Sean 


Washington Normal School__ 


Other normal schools_____ - o 
Colleges ___ 0 
Kindergar 8 
Nongraduates_ i 
HAE Ere Spacer eee reer gne eee eee en eee eee 96 
TENTH DIVISION. 
TABLE I.—Showing buildings and distribution of schools, by buildings. 

-lo . & : i 
Slelelelsisislol2 ae 
Bloig s/S3/t ne 
Buildin B}S|2/2/6/ 2/6 2/8| |s|os 
8. 4/3 tlm} a] Mio] & Lee ie a a9 
4/6|3/4/8/% 8 #/3/3| 8/88 
Pe; HIS/S/a/3)8/8/5]4 |a~ 

AQ /Q2/B/R/el/ale|M/a/a le 
COOKS iseS seas us aaa des setae se edie De esas | focal eli peda ter 2,12: |e, a}l | 510 
Garnet _ a Be (tal (oak ee) ks 12 | 514 
Patterson - BE) TE ork |b eal ep 8 jell 
Slater .___. COG |e De [gees |e es or he 8 9 
Banneker - Tae Ua ea 8} 11 
Jones -___.. Sefer ete Pe She Oi) Tales) 8; i 
Douglass OS Sees red [ie NaN Be Le 8 | cl2 
Logan -_.__ BOW aS | ary ah) a) |) 3 8 9 
Langston ___. TES Ue Welle We Tae Ses ne int 8 9 
Whole number of schools: [Esa ole a es Sd =a [ane 
1908 -- pan --| 5] 6] 7| 9)11/ 15) 16| 21 79 | 96 
---| 5) 6] 7) 9) | 14] 17] jl | 96 


@One room used by supervisor, one by cooking school, one by carpenter shop, and oneas an 
engine room. 4 

aincladed assistant to principal. 

oIncludes assistant kindergarten teacher. 


TABLE I.—Showing condition of buildings. 


4 
, Owned 
age How heat- . Ventila- Water- Pla; 
Building. ec: Light. tion. closets. aan Yards. x ty a 
Cooke esas teeta Stoves | Excellent) Good ____ Excellent | None--__. None-...- Owned. 


do 


-do 
tov 
and fur- 
nace. 
Furnace._ 
street NW.¢| Stoves___. 


a Used for cooking school. 
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TaBLE L.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-day Number 
hools. Grade of er above 
Building. | Schools: | half-day | Second grado. 
3903. | 1902. schools. 1903, Tae 
<8 6 1,1,2)2 Y 
y 2 8 seat | 3 
3 6 8} 1,1,1,2,2,3 3 
: 6 12°) 5 11;1,9,3,8 8 
: 6 4| 1,1,2,2,9'8 
a 2 4 ial i 
A I esc eal =: 
Be ee in are eS 34 68 jose sc kere so 4 a1 


Tapie IV.—Showing distribution of pupils by grades, attendance, and average 
number per teacher, 


Number of| Whole en- | Average en- Average | Average number 


schools. rollment. rollment. ey Gash pe sal per 
Grade. Based on|Based on. 
1903, | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1903, | 1902, | Whole | average 

enroll- | enroll- 

ment. ment, 

5 5 197 189 165 161 155 151 BO. 4 83 
6 6 237 213 213 188 205, 181 89.5 85.5 
i 7| 273) 276) 243) 242) 235] 233 B9 84.7 
9 9 388 317 332 341 316 821 43.1 86.8 

11 abl 477 488 407 405 388 388 43.3 87 
15 4 657 592 560 506 522 478 43.8 87.8 
16 7 704 783 602 690 5I2 641 44 87.6 
21 Q1 | 1,142 | 1,177 805 897 743 831 54.8 88.3 
9” 90 | 4,075 | 4,095 | 3,827 | 5,430 | 3,136 | 8,224 45.2 36.9 

Kindergarten - 2 2) 126) 129 76 7 69 70 68 83° 
Grand total ___..-- 92| 92 | 4,201 | 4,224 | 3,403 | 3,507 | 3,205 | 3,204 45.6 36.9 


TasLp Y.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and 
_absence and tardiness of teachers, 


Percent-| margi- Cases of tardiness. |Substitute service. 
Month. Eeclon ness of 
Se. teachers.| 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 

September 97. £5] Seo ee Bt 29 1 13 
October --- 95.4 4 245 229 26 106 
November 94.7 i 259 358 434 94 
December - 93.6 6 338 241 23 18} 
January - 93.4 7 3i7 293 20 88 
February. 93.2 6 230 214 603 69, 
March - eM besea se 3 152 624 43 
April 94. 2) |eees eae 151 168 39 BOL 
ay 94.7 ul 180 205 344 40 
June _- 96.4 1 ck 80 10 204 
26 2,136 1,969 320 MAT 


TaBLE VI.—Showing graduates from Washington Normal School, other normal 
schools, colleges, kindergartens, and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School_- 16 
Other normal schools - 5 
Colleges-__------- 0 
Kindergartens a ‘a 
Nongraduates --- 2 = Ant 

TT otal Soo oe a cee re re nna te nena ae emer 96 
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ELEVENTH DIVISION. 


TaBLE I.—Showing location of buildings and distribution of schools by buildings. 


sire Fi z ; ss 
o\%9 zs ale NEF | |) EI Pate) 
ElE/S/el2/s/2isl2| ladle 
School and location. = Ale E & is) a E BS) 2 |\2a 
Sl/dlalalels|a Ca ir) qs 
gai)ols Slal|ol#g|s $/ 3/83 
SIBIHIS|S\el alesis l4ile 
B22) |B |e|ale|Mlal|a le 
Lincoln, Second and C streets SE - tT) aly afl oa ee pal) else a]2 | 512 
Randall, First and Istreets SW __ ye Sate fo, Tey eae et) Po | re fe 12 | 613 
Bell, First, between B and C streets SW__.__._| 1| 1| 1] 1] 1] 1] 2] 3/- 8} 
Giddings, G, between Third and Fourth streets 
SESS 0 eee ae ees ei Pa eats ea ky baat heteet ee) 8 jail 
ee (| eA faa) a al | 8 |4@11 
See || SM abl ee ste a ee 8} 10 
era hae De tie be tei S | ake) 8 9 
pa) ee) fee ay a WP ba i fee 8} 49 
SaaS aes ie SH ONES D) lle 8 9 
5] 7| 9} 11 | 14] 15) 3 80} 9 
44) 7} 9) 11] 12} 16 | 2 72) 9 


«One room used for cooking and one room for cutting. 
bOne assistant to the principal. 

¢One room used for cooking and one for manual training. 
dIncludes assistant kindergarten teachers. 

¢One second and third grade school. 


TABLE IIl.—Showing condition of buildings. 


syn eayes How : Light. Ventila- | Water- Play 


, | Owned or 
tion. closets. rooms, Yards: 


rented. 


Fair 
2 tase a 


-| Excellent 


TaBLE ILI.—Showing half-day schools. 


Half-day Number above 


Grade of d de. 
Aribeest schools. half-day second gra 


1908. 192. | Schools. | 993. | o02. 


2 2 11 
{ B 1,1,2.2 
6 8] 11,1278 
4 6 Vi2,2 
t 6 LULL? 
4 6 V2 
2 4 vil: 
Pi peuaeee V1 

Total Meet teree tee meseee une anes ee 8 ay Poze eae ees 
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D _—Showing distribution of pupils by grade, attendance 
LESS TEN eS number per teacher. : and average 


Average | A 
Number Whole en- | Average en- 7 Vverage ny: 
of schools.| rollment. | rollment, |ilyattend-| of pupils mae 
ance. cher, Tho 
i] \ = 
oreie: | Based on|Baseq on 
1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1903, | 1902. | 1903. | 1902, Retole average 
ment. ae 
‘a = i” = 
8 33) 136 152 17 135 14 129 45.3 F 
5 43} 171| 185| 158] 168} 145] 161 34.9 39 
7| 7| 250| 27] a] gor! a0] a7] gre ene 
9 9 B47 349 302 301 289 291 88.5 ay 
in} 1 448 | 449| 386] 390| 364] 367 40.7 3° 
14] 12] 626| 536] 544] 454] 507] 498 44.7 38 
15| 16| 666) 686) 586 49 | 507]  at'g 3 
23 24 | 1,119 | 1,148 825 895 758 830 48.6 35.8 
Total ____ 87 87 | 3,772 | 3,777 | 3,135 | 3,169 | 2,936 | 2,990 43.8 36 
Kindergarten - a 3 3 143 139 & 7 73 47.6 382.6 
Grand total ______. 90 90 | 3,915 | 3,916 | 3,238 | 3,251 | 3,028 | 3,063 43.5 Rear 


TABLE V.—Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness of pupils, and 
absence and tardiness of teachers. 


Percent-| marai- Cases of tardiness. |Substitute service, 
Month. nee Ors ness of 
‘Anes, teachers.| 1903. 1902. 1903. 1902, 

97.6 1 30 15 5 0.5 
95.4 5 196 138 10 81.5 
November 93.3 2 232 207 15.5 20.5 
December _ 92.1 1 260 254 9.5 75 
92 9 349 339 47.5 16.5 

91.9 14 214 256 66.5 60 

91.9 1 165 159 40.5 17 
93.1 5 125 179 183 19.5 
OL.4 5 128 157 38 26.5 

96 1 48 63 55 3 
eee 44 1,747 1,767 300.5 202.5 


TABLE VI.—Showing number of graduates from Washington Normal School, other 
normal schools, colleges, kindergartens, and nongraduates. 


Washington Normal School. 
Other normal schools 


*e06} ‘2 YSENSAON GALVvdIdaG ‘JOOHOS HLYOMTINSX 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF DRAWING. 


_SIR: There has been no important change either in the organiza- 
tion of this department or in the course of study given to teachers. 
In the grade schools the teaching of this course has been carefully 
supervised by the special teachers, and their assistance to the teacher 
has been freely given to the extent permitted by time limitations. 
The teachers have with few exceptions been able to follow the out- 
lines given in the allowed time and have been generally faithful in 
so doing. 

I feel justified in stating that the average results were better than 
in the previous year. This was notably the case in some of the sub- 
jects handled in the teachers’ Saturday classes. The ends sought in 
calling together teachers for these lessons are, first, to review certain 
subjects that through lack of special attention for some years may 
need new life given to them through new methods of presentation, 
new points of view, or new applications; second, to give practical 
instruction in the use of any new material that may have been recently 
introduced; third, to give to those who desire it suggestions and 
practice in blackboard illustration valuable in the drawing lesson 
and in the presentation to classes of other subjects—in other words, 
the many applications of drawing as a language are encouraged and 
assisted. Something in each of these directions has been accom- 
plished, but we hope by better organization to make better use of the 
time we are able to procure for these lessons for the coming year. 
The lessons for the teachers of whole-day schools have been held 
Saturday mornings for two reasons. First, these teachers have so 
many calls for meetings after 3 o'clock that it is very difficult to 
arrange for more; second, we find that such lessons as we give which 
require time, because they demand of the teachers actual hand work, 
do not get the best results at the close of a day’s work in teaching. 
More time will be devoted to primary grades the coming year. 

The ability of our teachers to handle this subject is increasing year 
by year, and while referring to one of the means to this end I would 
note the improvement over previous years as shown by the examina- 
tion of candidates for kindergarten teaching in an increased interest 
in this subject and an improvement in methods. I would also note 
_ the increased percentage of good work as shown in the results of the 
examination for entrance into the normal from the high schools. 

Our new special teacher, Miss Hungerford, fortified by the experi- 
ence acquired by teaching in our schools, added to her knowledge of 

x 14 
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the subject and a natural gift of imparting it, convinced both teachers 
and the director that she was a valuable acquisition to our teaching 
force. 

PICTURE STUDY. 


Lectures with suggested outlines for presentation to pupils were 
given by the director to eighth-grade teachers on Greek art, to the 
seventh grades on Raphael, and to the sixth grades on Millet. These 
were given in the Franklin building and repeated in the Sumner. 
This work, being considered as the literature of art, is put upon the 
same basis as other literature accompanied by text-books and con- 
nected with composition. It bears the same relation to drawing that 
literature does to language. It is the literature of the language of 
drawing. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The following statement by Miss North of the course as pursued in 
the normal school is submitted: 


The drawing course of the normal school was intended to prepare the pupils for 
their work as teachers in the graded schools. In the twelve practice schools the 
normal school pupils taught pencil, crayon, and blackboard drawing, brush work 
with ink and color, stick and tablet laying, clay modeling, and paper cutting. 
This work was done under the supervision of the practice teachers and the draw- 
ing teacher. The pupils gave special lessons in these subjects, which under the 
direction of the drawing teacher were observed and carefully criticised by the 
normal classes. Part of the time was devoted to training the pupils in pencil 
sketching, water color, and crayon drawing. This was done largely in connection 
with zoology. botany, history, and geography. 

Blackboard sketching, which is so necessary to the teachers in the primary 
grades, and which, of course, has no place in the work of the high schools, and is 
therefore somewhat new to the normal school students, received particular atten- 
tion. The first-year pupils prepared the blackboards in the practice schools each 
afternoon for the language, number, and nature-study work of the following day, 
and in that way acquired facility in the use of chalk. The practice teachers and 
the pupil teachers take pride in the appearance of the practice schools and try to 
make them as attractive as possible with inexpensive materials. Pictures suitable 
to the grade and the time of the year are selected for the blackboards, and care is 
given to the pleasing arrangement of the various articles in the rooms. Growing 
plants are kept in the windows, wild fiowers, autumn leaves, evergreens, birds’ 
nests—the nature materials obtainable at the various seasons—are used. By dis- 
cussion and criticism in the normal classes the drawing teacher endeavored to pre- 
pare the pupils to do this work intelligently and tastefully. ‘ 

The history and the principles of art were studied by means of books and pic- 
tures and by trips to art galleries and exhibits and to public buildings. 

From the above it will be seen that the course attempted chiefly three things, 
namely, to lead the pupils to a greater knowledge and appreciation of art, to 
increase their accuracy and facility in expression with pen, brush, and crayon, 
and to prepare them to educate others along the same lines. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In the Business High School the study is still elective. The estab- 
lishment of the technical school makes it no longer necessary that pro- 
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vision should be made for a purely professional course. The demand 
is for instruction that will be of value to any business man or woman. 
Much attention has been given to the subject by the principal of the 
school, the director of drawing, and others interested in the subject. 
Some good work was done during the year, but it is expected that in 
the coming yearthe scope of the work will be enlarged and that a greater 
number of pupils will avail themselves of its obvious advantages. 

The following statement from Miss Wilson of the course pursued in 
the Central, Eastern, and Western high schools is submitted: 


The purpose of the work is to train the eye of the pupil to accurate observation 
and the hand to facility in representation, to stimulate the creative faculties, and 
to cultivate an appreciation for the beautiful in nature and in art. 

The course is divided into three branches—regular, special, and major classes. 
The regular course is prescribed for all pupils in the first and second years. In 
the third and fourth years it is prescribed for all normal school candidates and is 
optional for others. In this course throughout the four years one-half of the time 
is devoted to analysis of form with representation in outline and in light and 
shade, using pencil as the medium, the other half to representation by color and 
the application of color to design. There is also a required course in mechanical 
drawing for the third year. 

The special course is elective to all pupils and is for those who have special inter- 
est or greater ability in art work. 

The major course is granted for special and individual reasons and is planned 
with reference to individual needs. 

The time allowed isin the regular course one period of forty-five minutes a 
week, in the normal school course and special course it is two periods of forty-five 
minutes a week, and in the major course six periods of forty-five minutes a week. 

The work in the first and second years is planned for its educational value and 
for general culture, and not as a preparation for special art work. The discipline 
in accurate seeing and representation of form, outline, and light and shade is con- 
tinued from the grades. The first half of the year is devoted to this work, the 
pupils drawing objects and groups of still life. To develop the perception and 
appreciation of color, to open up new avenues of thought and enjoyment through 
closer observation of this powerful element of beauty in nature and in art, and to 
enlarge the capability of self-expression by the use of a new and fascinating medium 
color is introduced in the latter half of the year, the pupils working for a knowl- 
edge of harmonious color combinations as applied to design. 

The special classes do the same work as the regular classes with the addition of 
one period a week with charcoal as a medium—in the first year groups of still 
life in full color values. in the second year casts of historic ornament. 

The third and fourth year of the preparatory normal school work follows the 
same lines as the first and second year regular—one period a week given to sketch- 
ing from still life and from pose, the other to the analysis and expression of color. 
In the fourth year a part of the time is given to careful study of the theory of per- 
spective, illustrated by free-hand drawings of cube cylinderand other forms. The 
special charcoal work of the third and fourth year classes includes drawing casts 
of heads and full-length figures. 

The major class does excellent work in design, making a practical application 
of the design and color to embroidery, book covers, leather, and burnt wood, all 
work being entirely original. 
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The drawing in the McKinley and Armstrong Manual Training 
schools is so valuable a link in the art development of our schools that 
without special reference to it this report would be incomplete. 

The free-hand course under the special direction of Mr. Forest Grant 
is so planned that while giving in first and second years that general 
training in form and color absolutely necessary to success in all lines 
of art work the applications are kept in touch with every line of man- 
ual work developed in the schools. Pupils from the grades have 
had some of this training. They have even had in seventh and eighth 
grades some experience in applying it to a specific piece of hand work, 
but it is not until they enter the manual training school that they 
can appreciate the value of thorough training in seeing and expressing 
form and color. The training in color is not alone for painting pic- 
tures, but to render the eye sensitive to its effects and the hand skillful 
inits application. It is linked with that part of domestic science and 
art that carries its influence into the homes and adds to the happi- 
ness of the individual who appreciates the harmony of color in nature 
and art. 

Drawing is only one of the means of expressing form and an impor- 
tant one in obtaining a knowledge of it. To make that knowledge 
available in the various lines of construction and design, the concep- 
tion of realform and of its every possible appearance must be so thor- 
ough that the mind can carry the picture of the invisible as well as 
the visible parts of objects, and this necessitates both the broad ren- 
dering of relations and the analytic study of real proportion and of 
perspective effects. All this added to the mathematical and mechan- 
ical drawing involved is necessary in any construction worthy of the 
name original. Artistic construction and design require beyond this 
an appreciation of the more subtle qualities of proportion in mass and 
line and of harmonious combinations in color, a power slow of growth 
unless innate in the individual, but experience proves that there is in 
our community much good material even of this high order that awaits 
development in these schools. 


EASTERN ART TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association in this city 
on April 24 deserves special mention in this report on account of the 
rare opportunity offered our teachers and others interested in the 
subject to meet with the leaders of art education in the Eastern, 
Middle, and Southern States of the Union to listen to their discus- 
sions, to see for ourselves what they are doing in this department, 
and to judge by comparison our own ends, methods, and practical 
results. 
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ae phia. The session of 1903 was a 
ce a Wainreecneeee oe seeunee being held in Balti- 
Vashimeroncnuenete we ame b ‘ ays. The local committee of 
erie aay o : § OF representatives of the drawing department 
grade, high, and manual training schools, and of teachers of the 
grade schools, made every effort to provide auitable facilities for tl 
conduct of the meetings and the ent i : rei Mie 
bare Then tees oa epee entertainment of the visiting mem- 
fe meu eesls eee S) poe seconded by the board of directors of 
eee Pee ane Hee Sees the educational value of 
WetOsie oaee tie a Bs e work of a department of the publie 
IS, gave the use of its lecture hall and adjacent rooms for the 
meetings and exhibits. 

To the board of directors of the Corcoran Art Gallery and to the 
director of its art school we owe a very pleasant feature of the occa- 
ee he reception and special view of the pictures, with Mr. Messer as 
guide and mentor. His discussion of the pictures was so highly 
appreciated by the superintendent of schools and others present that 
he was induced to repeat it at a later period for the benefit of eighth- 
grade teachers. Mr. Bernard R. Green, superintendent of the Con- 
gressional Library, with his usual courtesy, also offered to the visiting 
members special facilities in an explanatory view of the building. 
To all of these, to the officials of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, and to the teachers who so cordially aided us financially in 
our efforts to make the oceasion pleasant and profitable, the thanks of 
the local committee are due. 

The association exhibit of drawings and that of the public schools 
of the District were not the least of the attractions resulting from 
this Washington session. The exhibit of the association was made 
up of contributions from different cities connected with it, each one 
selecting some special line of work, as plant study, figure drawing, 
design, manual training in grades, mechanical drawing, ete., each 
subject being shown as to its development through grades and high 
schools. ‘There were also normal school exhibits. 

Our own exhibit represented the course of study through eight 
grades, including in seventh and eighth grades examples of shopwork 
in construction and design, for which drawings were made as part of 
the course of study in those grades. Following this was the work of 
the high schools, selected from the Central, Eastern, Western, and M 
Street. The exhibit was completed by work from the McKinley and 
Armstrong Manual Training schools. The exhibit was as fair and 
honest a representation of pupils’ work in carrying out our course of 


study as could be given in limited space so far as material products 
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can show it. That these are but the means to an end and that other 
means are used to attain that end which can not be shown in any 
exhibit is as true in this department as in any other educational 
effort. 

We were very glad to embrace the opportunity offered by the oceu- 
pation of the rooms in the library to present to our teachers the out- 
come of their work as a whole, to our citizens some of the results of 
our efforts, and to the visiting experts the status of the department 
of drawing in Washington, glad of their approval and encouragement, 
and glad of their criticism if it will contribute to the efficiency of the 
means to the ends for which the department was established. 

To present these ends, so little understood by the general public, 
and the means employed to attain them to the parents and friends of 
the children is one of the values of an exhibit. The majority, while 
enjoying from day to day the advantages, comfort, and pleasure 
derived from the increase of skill and taste in the arts and crafts of 
our country, do not see the connection between this phase of our 
national life and the fact that since 1876, when through our great inter- 
national exposition our people were awakened to the truth of their 
inferiority in this respect to other nations, there has been a persistent 
effort to make the necessary training for these results a part of our 
system of national education. The thought and enthusiastic devo- 
tion given to the development of the processes of that training, to 
adapt them to the demands of our national life, and to harmonize 
them with our educational systems, or of obstacles arising from ignor- 
ance and prejudice overcome, none but professional educators who 
have watched the development from its beginnings can be expected 
to realize. Some of these obstacles haye arisen in the ranks of our 
own workers trained in Old World art methods, which did not include 
the training of young children. There is still much to do, higher 
ideals to unfold, whose fulfillment can never be fully realized in pub- 
lic school work except through the appreciative demand of an intel- 
ligent public. There is one phase that needs to be persistently 
brought to the attention of all who have any interest in the education 
of the young. It isthe falsity of the idea that this training is neces- 
sary to those only who are to be actually engaged as producers in 
those arts and crafts which require the technical knowledge involved. 

As it is the demand that creates the supply, the education of the 
future consumer is as important as that of the producer. As the pro- 
ducer in a special line is also a consumer, he needs the same broad 
development required by all. To the future specialist the value of 
public school training is the early awakening to the consciousness of 
latent abilities and the opportunity to prove to others the probabili- 
ties of success; he has the opportunity to acquire sufficient knowledge 
of technique to enable him to enter advanced schools or to make him 
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amore desirable applicant for practical work in his Specialty; he sees 
or should be made to understand that success in his chosen career 
requires a knowledge of other subjects in the school curriculum. 
Many a pupil has been aroused to new efforts in other studies for the 
sake of success in his chosen career; but what will this avail if there 
is no appreciative public to desire his skillful and artistic products, if 
there are no well-trained eyes to distinguish between that which is well 
constructed, beautiful, adapted to purposes and that which is not; what 
will it avail to those whose attention has never been called to examples 
of good construction as compared with poor, who are as well pleased 
with an inharmonious combination of color as with the beautiful? To 
enlarge as I might on the value of the training to the individual or the 
community is not my purpose here, but I do say that what is given in 
our schools adds to the happiness of the individual child and to his use- 
fulness to society; that it appeals to something latent in every child; 
that it gives him forms of self-expression in which he delights; that 
these forms are elevating and refining in their nature, and that their 
cultivation tends to repress the tendency to lower forms of expression; 
that the training of eye and hand and of the habit of comparison and 
judgment, without which no drawing or construction, however simple, 
can be executed, are invaluable. 

If the public were well informed as to these things they would be 
more anxious that we should haye every opportunity to do for their 
children what we desire to do, and we should have more appropria- 
tions for beautiful objects in our schoolrooms, good forms, beautiful 
pictures, and harmonies of color as a contribution to that vast body 
of subtle influences emanating from environments that go to the 
formation of character. If exhibits will assist in this general educa- 
tion, let us have exhibits; if other means are available, let us use them. 

We are thankful to the Commissioners, the Board of Education, to 
you, our superintendent, and all who have helped us in the past, and 
hope for a hearty response if we still ask for more. 


( itted. 
pee ees S. E. W. Fuuuer, Director. 
Mr. A. T. STUART, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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_ REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF MANUAL TRAINING. 
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aa sane a Bee est than anything else connected with the work 
eee i uring the past year is the fact that th é 
training schools took possessi f i eerie ae ae, 
ime Tegae Roe Hie Sore . A new buildings. For the first 
piblieeeeesl Ga Rae ie pee were A definite part of the 
ar eeraealy ystem of the District of Columbia. The fact is of more 
a Meer da, outside of this department, because it evidences 
: é pment in the secondary schools of the city. So 
important a development is this that it seems to be in order to discuss 
the general subject of these secondary schools to the end that a correct 
week, may be formed of what the new institutions stand for 
The high school has heretofore seemed to exist primarily for those 
pupils who were preparing for higher study—for college. Notwith- 
standing the fact that only a minority of those entering the high 
school graduate from it, and despite the further fact that oe a cue 
number of this minority actually go to college, it is true that the 
courses of the high school were originally planned and conducted to 
meet college-entrance requirements. As the latter were changed by 
the colleges, so were the former to correspond. While these courses 
were thus specially preparatory throughout for college candidates, 
they were also up to a certain point sufficiently general in character 
to provide a good education for pupils who were not planning for fur- 
ther study. If such pupils had no definite aim for the future corre- 
sponding to that of the college preparatory group, then these courses 


of study may be considered adequate and equally advantageous to 
both. If, however, the boy who was to leave school during or upon 
completing his high school course had a definite aim for his future, 
then it dépended altogether upon circumstances whether his high 
school workwas specially preparatory ; whether the school really gave 
him as goo@’an opportunity as it did his classmate who had a college 
training it’view. It may be said fairly that the needs of the small 
minority $f its pupils were formerly the chief concern of the high 

school. 

The development we are to trace started in the regular high school 
with its academic or ‘“‘classical” and its scientific or “ English” courses. 
First came the business course. The introduction of the usual com- 
mercial branches in a short, special course was an apparent recogni- 
tion of the principle that it is a proper function of the secondary 
school to prepare its pupils for definite callings in life as well as for 
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college. It might be questioned whether this particular course was a 
high school course in fact, whether its establishment affected the real 
high school situation, but these points are of lesser consequence. The 
important fact is that the high school organization concerned itself 
with the course and thereby recognized the need of something in 
addition to the general courses and those for college preparation. 
In that particular and because it was so well suited to local conditions 
it was a confession of the rights of the majority. Its present success 
is so marked that there can be no question as to whether it found 
and met a real need. 

Then came the new technical course. The inauguration of this 
manual training course was a step in the same direction, a recognition 
of the same need, but it was not a breaking away from the established 
order; it was a development within and of it. The new course 
required as much time for its completion as any of the others; its 
essential elements were the same as theirs, while its aims, restricted 
to its proper field, were in part the same. For the rest its purpose 
and that of the commercial course were identical—namely, the open- 
ing of a direct avenue to some one or more of the useful activities. 
It did this without sacrificing the basis of a good secondary educa- 
tion. It also provided ample opportunity for the awakening ambition 
of its pupils toward higher study. The character of those electing it, 
their records while in it, the records in the scientific and engineering 
colleges of those whom it prepared for such schools, the positions so 
many of these have taken since graduating, as well as the success of 
those who did not go to college from it, but found opportunity at once 
in work for which it had prepared them—all are convincing evidence 
that this course, too, had found a field not previously covered so well, 
if at all. 

Experience with the technical course and with manual training in 
the grades indicated that a shorter course, one which should attempt 
to do for the boy of mechanical tastes what the commercial course 
was doing for the boy who desired a business career, would be as 
valuable as this short commercial course was proving. Sich a modi- 
fied course was accordingly planned. This has become,,as expected, 
more specialized than at first, and it will soon cease to, be in any 
important particular a modification of the more general, course from 
which it started; but it should be noted that it was originally a modi- 
fication of that course and is becoming something else as rapidly, and 
only so, as experience warrants and directs. As a new departure, 
unique in this city, it would seem to deserve such conservative man- 
agement as this if the promise it holds out is to be realized. To 
appreciate the importance of this departure it is only necessary to 
consider that five years ago there was nothing in the school system 
which offered any inducements to those now seeking this course. It 
did not flourish in the academic atmosphere of the high school, but it 
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is another modinentond fe en all. te Uke four-year special course 
miei oats ns of the original technical course. This is des- 
secondary course ith tee the most important of all. It is a true 
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ur © compensate to some extent for the lack of 
college training. To what extent that can be done, so as to warrant 
the Statement, it is too soon to say. At present this course is less 
general than the regular course and less specialized than the two-year 
course. It is the first attempt to prepare for actual life only without 
narrowing the limits of a secondary English education; here those 
limits are considerably extended as compared to the usual high school 
course. f There is opportunity, also, for much specialization. This 
course is, in effect, a secondary technical course with which recent 
discussion has concerned itself. That there is room for it there is no 
doubt. Given time, its development to an adequate agency is assured. 

There is one principle upon which all the work of the new manual 
training schools is based and which its promoters have kept in mind 
always—the well-trained boy or girl is the one wherein the manual 
and mental acquirements are well balanced and both are as large as 
can reasonably be expected of boys and girls in the time spent. 
There is too much poorly balanced intellectuality and too much 
poorly balanced manual skill. Mind and hand must be mutually 
subservient, and to that end must be trained together and rationally; 
broadly, not narrowly. To train the immature youth in a one-sided 
Way manually is worse than to train him in a one-sided way mentally. 
Let him specialize who has a foundation of general training to build 
upon; who is able to make an intelligent choice of a specialty and 
mature enough to benefit by his instruction. 

It is assumed that Congress did not expend nearly $400,000 with 
the idea of doing no more than the six-months evening trade school 
is doing for the would-be blacksmith, no more than the school with a 
ten-weeks course is doing for the would-be milliner, however much 
that may mean to the recipients. We are not competing with this 
class of institutions. We are trying to turn out educated hand 
workers rather than merely skilled hand workers. If the latter 
obtains any slight or apparent advantage at the outset, he soon 
reaches the limit set by his general intelligence, for it is that which 
binds him down beyond the power of his skilled hands to lift. The 
boy who bases his efforts upon intelligence and has had the door of 
opportunity opened to him by the definite, practical character of the 
training which gave him that intelligence is the one who is best fitted 
to enter active life. 
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Based, therefore, upon the principle that intelligence is more 
important than mere skill and should be kept fundamental to it, the 
manual training schools now provide a variety of courses directly 
applicable to many of the callings open to boys and girls, where a few 
years ago the only definite secondary preparation obtainable was for 
college. Tor the last four years the development in the work has 
been steadily and markedly toward more direct and useful courses. 
In two of them a pupil can specialize in some one kind of work; in 
one he may put all his time into laboratory and shop work, with the 
single exception of that required for English; but as an instance of 
the care with which such radical steps have been taken it should be 
further noted that before this is allowed the pupil must have demon- 
strated his capacity for such specialization. To permit him to do this 
merely upon his own whim or the uninformed desire of a parent 
would be unwise and would lead to frequent failure. Similarly it 
would be unwise and would endanger the success of these schools if 
we were to proceed with the specializing of our courses faster or 
further than we can find warrant for in our experience. In this work 
we are well in advance of other cities already, while there is constant 
effort to make these schools more and more useful to the people; but 
if there was lack of opportunity in the old days, there is the danger 
of running to extremes in the present. The enduring growth is always 
the slow growth. 

The work of the manual training schools during the past year is 
well indicated in the reports of the various departments, submitted 
herewith, to which attention is invited. The general plan to attempt 
more and more to unify the several lines of instruction has been stated 
in previous reports. Considering the importance of this work and the 
eare with which it must be executed if it is to be made really success- 
ful, it is believed that satisfactory progress is shown by these depart- 
mental reports. There is no desire to force the development of the 
plan more rapidly than the conditions warrant. Naturally, with an 
overcrowded school, the problem of continuing good work along well- 
tried lines is sufficiently difficult; but the encouraging thing is that 
in this kind of school correlation between the different departments 
suggests itself, and it becomes at first merely a question of securing 
an attitude of mutual sympathy on the part of the heads of depart- 
ments. This comes as a natural development following an intelligent 
understanding by any one such head of the aim and scope of the work 
of the others. This question must then come forcibly to each, Shall 
I not vitalize my own work by making it bear upon, or borrow from, 
the work of certain other departments in which I find my pupils much 
interested, more so, perhaps, or more as a matter of course than in my 
own? 

It will be noted that in the English department effort has been made 
to correlate the English and history more closely than has been done 
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the technical and scientific departments. It is believed that without 
losing any, of the advantage that has been already achieved by the 
correlation of English and history, a closer relationship may be formed 
between the English and every other department of the school 
While the relationship that may exist between English and history is 


being given due Tecognition, it is well also to give sufficient considera- 


tion to the relationship that must exist between the pupil after he has 
graduated 


rad and the little world in which his English is to be used. A 
distinguished college president recently said, in substance, that we 
have no literature in these days, because the only persons who haye 
anything to say are the scientists and they do not know how to say it, 
while the academic writers know how to express themselves, but know 


nothing worth writing about. It is the aim of this school to teach 
both science and expression. 


ENGLISH AND HISTORY. 


The experiment of uniting English and history as undertaken in the 
manual training schools is working out most satisfactorily. Con- 
trolled from above by the requirements of the normal school and the 
colleges and from within by the special needs of pupils electing a 
technical course, the demands of the English department are exacting. 
Controlled by the same aims, the scope of the department of history, 
while not so extensive, is no less definite. To endeavor to correlate 
these subjects and fulfill all purposes might be considered impracti- 
cable and unwise, but the actual practice proves the contrary. The 
subjects are found to complement each other, the use of historical 
topics giving interest and reality to English exercises, and the use of 
English methods consistency and form to history. It has been found 
that the literature text and the historical text furnish similar mate- 
rial for exercises in all forms of discourse, for oral and written 
paragraphs, and for rhetorical analysis; that the texts may be made 
reciprocally illuminative; that the history of literature is better 
comprehended from specimen literary texts interpreted in the light 
of contemporaneous history; that knowledge of historical conditions 
develops critical power in the examination of literature; that, in 
general, the combination develops a sense of the unity of knowledge. 

It has been found necessary, of course, to employ English teachers 
only to conduct history classes, in order that there be no change in 
method and that the history assignments be made contributable to the 
specific aims of English instruction. All English teachers in the two 
schools are teaching history, and they are united in holding that the 
vitality and truth of history appeals especially to the practical minds of 
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technical pupils, and that consequently the expressional value of the 
English work has gained, with no loss in knowledge of facts and the 


logic of historical movements. 


subje 


The interacting influences of the two 
ets are thus felt to be established and to be most beneficial. 


In order to conform to the third-year programme of other studies 
it was necessary at the McKinley School to omit history in the third 
year, and there was accordingly an interruption of the chronological 


sequence of the course. 


At the Armstrong School the gain to pupils 


of that year from a consistent combination of history and English 


was marked. 


In the same manner interest and vitality have been given to the 
English work by making the various activities of the school, the 
shops, the departments of domestic arts and science contribute topics 


and themes for English composition. 


One aim has been kept promi- 


nent in the minds of the pupils—that only by clear thinking and 
clear, concise, and correct expression can the whole work of the school 


be communicated; 


that all activities—scientific, industrial, and 


literary—find a medium of representation in English. 
An outline of the course follows here: 


FIRST YEAR. 
English. History. 
First quarter -__-- Texts: = Texts: 
Elementary Composition. Scott History of the United States. 
and Denny. Thomas. 


Second quarter-_._| T 


Third quarter _--- 


Fourth quarter-.- 


Defeat of Braddock. Parkman. 
American Literature. Pattee. 
Colonial era. 
Composition: 
Paragraph. 
Exposition. 
Common topics. 


‘exts: 
Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. 
Simple and complex narration. 
American Literature. Pattec. 
Period of remonstrance and 
_ resistance. 
Composition: 
Narration. 
Units from text. 
Home experience. 
Fiction. 
xts: 
Tales of a Wayside Inn. Long- 
fellow. 
American Literature. Pattee. 
Concord School and Cam- 
bridge poets. 
Composition: 
arration continued. 
Texts: 
Vision of Sir Launfala Lowell. 
American Literature. Pattee. 
Diffusive period. 


Te: 


Composition: 
Description. _ 
Wood turning. 
Cooking. 
Sewing and millinery. 
Letters. 


Colonial era. 


Composition: 
utlines and paragraph. 
Exposition. 


Texts: 
History of the United States. 
Thomas. 
Revolution. 


Composition: 
utlines and narration. 


Texts: 
History of the United States. 
Thomas. 
Period of national expansion. 


Composition: 
Outlines and narration continued. 
Texts: 
History of the United States. 
Thomas. 
Ciyil war and reconstruction. 
Review of industrial development 
of United States. 


aCollege requirements. 
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English. 


History. 


First quarter 


Second quarter 


Texts: 5 
The Idylls of the King.« Tenny- 
son. 
Method: 


Review principles of narration, 
description, and laws of para- 
graph. 

Composition: 

Argumentation. 

Themes from the Idylls and 
personal experience. 


Texts: 


Ivanhoe.a Scott. 
Method: a 


Texts: 


History of England. Larned. 
Saxon and Norman periods. 


Composition: 
Argumentation. 

Social, political, and industrial 
conditions of Saxon and 
Norman. 

Texts: 
History of England. Larned. 

Plantagenet and Lancastrian 


Texts studied argumentatiyel eriods. 
for truth of pictures. ef 2 
Composition: Composition: 
Argumentation. Argumentation. i 
i Themes from Ivanhoe. Development of English law. 
Third quarter ____| Texts: | Texts: 
Merchant of Venice. Shakes- History of England. Larned. _ 
peare. Tudors and Stuarts. Waning 
Private reading with argu- | reverence for royalty. 
mentative reports of other 
comedies. 
Composition: Composition: 
Argumentation. Argumentation. 
Themes taken from comedies. Themes taken from history. 
Class debates. Forms of debate. 
Fourth quarter.__| Texts: Texts: 
Essays—Lord Clive. Warren History of England. Larned. 
Hastings. Macaulay. Hanoverian period. 7 
Reyiew principles of argumenta- Development of English min 
tion and exposition. istry. 
Composition: Composition: 
utlines. : Rise of democracy. 
Expository and argumentative Class debates. Present issues. 
- a 
Class ebates. 
aCollege requirements. 
THIRD YEAR. 
i uarter -.._- Texts: Texts: 
Bist at Conciliation of America.¢ Burke. History of Western Europe. 
Reply to Hayne. Webster. (Course not given.) 
Formal argumentation. 
Com; eles ¢ brief 
e making of briefs. 
Ex eat Gon Resolved, That 
the history of Americais the 
history of industrial devel- 
opment. 
rter_..| Texts: 
Sieuamoleie Macbeth. Shakespeare. 
Private reading with argu- 
mentative reports of trage- 
dies, Lear, Hamlet, Romeo. 
Study of structure, character, 
poetry. pinrrs 
Contemporary English literature. 
Composition: 
racter study. 3 
Exposition and argumentation. 
Third quarter ____| Texts: 


Minor poems of Milton. 
Paradise Lost. Books I and IL. 
Contemporary English literature. 
Nature of poetry. 
Classic form. 
The ode. 
Composition: _ 
Reproduction. % 
Abstract, paraphrase, amplifi- 
cation of text. | 
Independent criticism, expo- 
sition. 


aCollege requirements. 
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THIRD YEAR—Continued. 
English. History. 


Fourth quarter__- 


Texts: 
Golden Treasury. Palgraye. 
Caroline poets. 
Burns. 
Review of English literature. 
The lyric. 
Composition: 
eproduction. 
Original work. 
elated paragraphs, in crit- 
ical exposition. 


FOURTH YEAR. 


First quarter 


Second quarter___ 


Third quarter ____ 


Fourth quarter__- 


Texts: 
Essays—Civil and moral. Bacon. 
Essays.c Spectator. Addison. | 


English literature. 
Composition: 
Outlines. 
Briefs. 
Expositional essays. 
The value of manual training. | 
The use of English. 
Texts: 
Essay. Miltonand Addison. Ma- 
caulay. 
Essay on Burns.¢ Carlyle. 
English literature. 
History of the essay. 
Nature of poetry. 
sition: 
utlines. 
Original essays. 
Contrast of Macaulay and Car- 
lyle’s themes of poetry. 
Texts: 
Poetry. 
The Princess. Tennyson. 
The Ancient Mariner.c Cole- 
ridge. 
The Vision of Sir Launfal.« 
Lowell. 
Fiction. 
Vicar of Wakefield.a 
Private reading with report. 


Com) 


Texts: 
Fiction. 
Ivanhoe.a 
Silas Marner.¢ _ 
Private ea a reports. 
English novels. 
English literature. 
History of fiction. 


Texts: 

History of Greece. 

Civil and moral aspects of 
Greek life. 
Composition: 
Jutlines. 

Briefs. 

Exposition. 

Ancient and modern life. 


Texts: 
History of Greece. 
Political lessons from Greek 
monarchies and republics. 
Greek literature. 


Composition: 
Outlines. 
Briefs. 
Comparison and contrast. 
Greek examples. 

Texts: 

History of Rome. 
Development of Roman Re- 

public. 

Roman expansion. 
Stories of conquest. 


Composition: 
Outlines. 
Briefs. 
Narration. 
Reproduced. Original. 
Texts: 
History of Rome. 
Rise and fall of Empire. 
Study of Roman law. 
Industry. 
Commerce. 
Italian influences. 


Composition: 
utlines. 
Briefs. 
Exposition and argumentation. 
Narrative. 
Reproduced. 
Original. 


aCollege requirements. 


MATHEMATICS. 


In the teaching of mathematics in the manual training schools it is 
the desire of the teachers of this subject to combine theory and prac- 


tice as far as 


possible. At present the 


instruction in high school - 
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While much of the vagu if ; Preis ees ee ong 
agueness of mathematics has been removed by 
the helpful cooperation of the drawing department, the laboratories, 
and the shops, if is earnestly hoped that this association can be made 
py uemore effective. To this end the pupil is held responsible for 
failures in these departments when the failures are caused by careless 
work in mathematics. The main point in all this is to teach the pupil 
that a real question can be expressed in the language of mathematics, 
and that he can make real questions out of mathematical problems. 
If he can be made to feel this it will be possible to fix in his mind the 
fundamental principles which underlie mathematical operations. 
With these principles mastered his future success in this study is 
assured, for the greatest hindrance to advanced work is the lack of a 
clear conception of its fundamental truths. 

Because of the great importance of mathematics in the manual 
training curriculum, parents are urged to cooperate with the teachers 
In Securing a reasonable preparation of assignments. Nothing is more 
fatal to individual or class progress than careless preparation. There 
is a continuous development in this subject that makes each lesson 
almost a necessity to a clear understanding of the one that follows. 
Possibly it is failure to prepare properly the lessons that causes dis- 
couragement in many cases. It is the daily doing of the work that is 
essential. Rarely is it possible for a pupil to do neglected work in a 
way satisfactory to the teacher or helpful to himself. Hence parents 
are earnestly asked to keep in touch with the pupil’s progress. It is 
the aim of the department to inform parents as frequently as advis- 
able in regard to the failure of a pupil. Much good was accomplished 
the last year by the help of parents whose attention was called to the 
pupil’s work. The teachers believe that the course in mathematics 
as outlined is within the grasp of every pupil who has been properly 
prepared to enter the school, and that it is possible practically to 
eliminate failure if a sufficiently close cooperation can be established 
between parents and teachers. 

An attempt is made to make the pupil feel that he is not beginning 
something entirely new in his first year’s work. In both arithmetic 
and algebra he is taught by constant drill in mental operations to think 
rapidly. Neatness in arrangement of the written work and logical 
development of mathematical principles are insisted upon. Graph- 
ical representations of problems in both arithmetic and algebra are 
encouraged as being not only helpful in the subjects but also broad- 
ening in the general study of mathematics. Frequent written lessons 
containing simple original work are given throughout all the subjects. 

On account of the frequent complaints of the lack of ability in 
handling the simple operations of arithmetic it was thought advisable 
to introduce practical arithmetic into the two-year course. The pupil 
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who selects this course has a limited time to spend in the high school, 
and no greater service can be rendered him than to teach him the 
useful principles of arithmetic. 

In beginning the work of this course a review of the past work is 
given. Such a review is an absolute necessity, and when skillfully 
done is of the greatest value to the pupil. Complaints, then, as to 
poor preparation are generally due to the careless reviewing of the 
subject. A few minutes each day are given to rapid oral work to 
teach facility in handling ordinary numbers. 

The text-book is used not as a “‘master to be feared, but rather 
a servant to assist.” Good results are obtained by basing problems 
upon the actual experience of the pupil. Areas are measured. Cer- 
tain propositions, such as those relating to the measuring of squares, 
rectangles, triangles, etc., are taken up in a reasonably scientific way. 
These figures are cut out of paper or made from wood, and are used 
to make real the formule sought. The work of the Armstrong School 
has been especially successful along this line. After spending three 
or four months in the study of arithmetic the pupil of the two-year 
course takes up algebra. He has been familiarized with the use of 
literal expressions and of algebraic language while studying arithmetic. 
Oral exercises in algebra similar to those in arithmetic are continued. 
Algebra is studied as generalized arithmetic. Clearness of thought 
and expression is desired. The idea underlying the statement is of 
more importance than the statement itself, although that should be 
absolutely correct. The equation is studied carefully because of the 
great interest it naturally arouses, and with its solution is taught the 
process of proving (checking the result). Factoring is taught through 
the entire year. By that is meant that the pupil is encouraged to use 
factoring whenever practicable. By so doing he has a constant drill 
in factoring and is so laying a good foundation for the handling of 
quadratics. 

The pupil of the four-year course begins his work in mathematics 
with algebra. He is given a review of what he had in the grades. 
This enables the teacher to know at once what the class is prepared 
to do, and no time is lost in doing what is unnecessary. From the 
first of this year’s work, throughout the course in mathematies, the 
pupil is taught the necessity of checking each operation. Professor 
Chrystal says: 

The ultimate test of each solution is that the values which it assigns to the 
variables shall satisfy the equation when substituted therein. No matter how 
elaborate or ingenious the process by which the solution has been obtained, if it 
does not stand the test, it is no solution; and, on the other hand, no matter how 
simply obtained, provided it does stand this test, it is a solution. 


In geometry, in the second year, the pupil is made thoroughly 


familiar with definitions from the beginning. He must acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamental concepts. To this end mere 
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ea ee ae oneness in geometrical drawing are 
g ¢ > arizing ith definitions. He is ur ed 
to make use of his knowledge of mechanical and free-hand Fare 
to express his ideas of geometrical truths. Independent thinking is 
encouraged, and any special aptitude the pupil possesses is seized 
upon by the teacher to further his progress in this subject. That 
“oeometry can not be mastered by reading the demonstrations of a 
text-book” is a well-known fact. Each lesson given in geometry 
emphasizes this statement and strengthens the belief that only those 
truths that the pupil is led to discover really cause him to become 
strong in the subject. Much attention is given to oral recitation, 
since we believe that ‘“‘no proper substitute can be found for an 
abundance of oral recitation.” Much attention is given, also, to 
teaching the pupil to devise constructions and demonstrations for 
himself. In attacking a theorem he is taught to make his figure as 
general and accurate as possible. Care is taken that he state clearly 
what he is given and what he has to prove. Frequently he is asked 
how he is going to proceed. Often the theorems he uses in his 
discussion are taken up and demonstrated as a review. 

It is in the third year’s work that the most satisfactory results in 
geometry are obtained. The pupil is well prepared to do his best 
work here. His work in mechanical drawing has removed much of 
the difficulty that is usually encountered in the study of solid geome- 
try—viz, the drawing of the figures. He canrepresent his figures accu- 
rately and readily. Models of the figures are made and brought to 
class. Propositions are studied first from these models. These pre- 
liminary discussions are not given in lieu of rigid proof, however; 
they are given to bring the subject of geometry vividly before the mind 
of the pupil and to arouse an interest. The pupil’s experience in the 
workshops is constantly used to enrich the recitation. Abstract exer- 
cises are put into concrete form whenever practicable. Such an exer- 
cise as ‘‘ Find a point in a plane such that the sum of its distance from 
two given points on the same side of the plane shall be a minimum” 
becomes much more real and interesting when the two points are sup- 
posed to represent two pulleys attached to the ceiling of the room, the 
point in the plane a pulley in the floor, and the minimum distance 
the least possible amount of belting needed to drive these pulleys. 
In all this work, however, the teacher is to keep constantly in mind 
that the purposes of the study of mathematics are to develop on the 
part of the pupil the power to reason logically, to make concise state- 
ments, to apply acquired knowledge of principles in solving new 
problems, and to generalize from established truths. Models are to 
be used as crutches. To use them to the exclusion of the general 
discussion would be to dwarf the imagination and the power of 
abstraction. 

Trigonometry is taken up at the beginning of the third quarter of 
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the third year and studied for the rest of the year. The sine, cosine, 
ete., are studied as ratios and their relation discovered by actuaj 
measurements. Heights of buildings are measured by means of the 
transit and these results verified. The pupil is encouraged to make 
an effort to go out with a surveying party during vacation periods. 

In the fourth year college algebra and analytic geometry are taught 
for two quarters each. During this year those principles which were 
found too difficult for the first year’s work are mastered. Many of 
the pupils taking this year’s work are expecting to go farther in the 
study of mathematics, and there is no lack of interest encountered by 
the teacher. The pupil readily learns to plot simple equations and to 
solve simultaneous equations by means of a graph. The use of the 
graph gives him a clear notion of the roots of equations in genera] 
and prepares him to recognize the equation of the circle, parabola, 
ellipse, and hyperbola when he takes up analytics later in the year, 

‘While it is not the purpose of this department to prepare a pupil 
for any particular college, the work is so arranged that he may meet 
the college requirements. That the pupils are prepared to do college 
work is attested by replies received from the colleges our graduates 
are attending. The reports up to the present time say that none of 
them has been conditioned or dropped, but that their work is satis- 
factory and in some cases excellent. 


PHYSICS. 


The work in physics this year has been carried on with a feeling of 
satisfaction, as new quarters were occupied and a good set of appa- 
ratus was used. 

The actual construction of apparatus had to be given up, largely 
because of delay in starting the shops. Some telegraphic and tele- 
phonic apparatus was made by pupils at their homes, however, and 
the electrical sections were given good practice in wiring the shop 
motors and lights and also in wiring the laboratories. 

In place of notebooks the loose sheet report system was used and 
will be continued for some of the work. These reports were required 
of all pupils in the subject, but next year fewer will be written and 
notebooks will be used in the college course. 

Laboratory work occupied half the time, the experiments being 
qualitative in the course for beginners and quantitative in the later 
work. Whenever possible the experiments were given a practical 
character, such as the actual connection and operation of two tele- 
graph stations and the connection of electric bells, battery cells, and 
pushes in various combinations. 

The laboratory work called for by the college entrance requirements 
was completed satisfactorily, with two periods a week during the year, 
but the recitation work had to be crowded. It is believed that the 
college candidates should haye flye periods a week in a section by 
themselves. 
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NET vancoulpe sia dlate ene Has proved very popular with 
2d pupils, practical handling of dynamos and commer. 
cial measuring instruments appealing to them strongly. Oneof these 
boys installed a 50-subseriber telephone exchange, while another took 
contracts for wiring residences for lights. Credit for this outside 
work was given these boys when making up the laboratory records 
for the year. 

During the year inspection trips were made to the various lighting 
and power stations in the city. The school plant was carefully 
studied, each pupil being required to hand in a report containing, 
among other things, a complete wiring diagram, plan and elevation of 
engine and boiler rooms, and a record of energy output. 

The teaching of physics to first-year pupils appears desirable. 
While our experience shows that very little mathematical work can 
be expected from them, yet they obtain a good general knowledge of 
essential facts. If they continue thesubject another year, they benefit 
much from the first year’s study. 

At the close of the school year an exhibition was held, at which was 
arranged on the laboratory tables apparatus, together with the proper 
directions, for each experiment performed during the year. A model 
trolley car, a small are light, a two-station telephone circuit, all in 
operation, were also shown, and in the dynamo laboratory the X-ray 
and wireless telegraphy were exhibited. 

Yor the coming year if has been arranged with the various shop 
instructors to have the advanced pupils construct a small alternator 
for the dynamo laboratory. This work will include all the operations 
from the making of the drawings to the winding and testing of the 
machine. For the third year of the special four-year course there has 
been planned a course in steam> 


CHEMISTRY. 


Despite the embarrassment resulting from the use of an improvised 
class room until November and from the lack.of a laboratory until 
Christmas, the student product of this department was a signal suc- 
cess. The fidelity of the students more than counteracted the con- 
fusion caused by these delays. At the Armstrong School the work 
was subjected to similar delay at first, but a fair start was made, con- 
sidering the year as a whole. 

COURSES. 


The first year is required and covers four periods per week. Rem- 
sen’s Elements of Chemistry is the text-book used, the teacher fur- 
nishing the experiments. 

Outline.—Physical and chemical changes; the preparation and careful study of 
oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, nitrogen, chlorine, bromine, iodine, fluorine, sulphur, 
phosphorus, silicon, potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, zinc, copper, mer: 
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aluminum, lead, tin, iron, manganese, and chrom} 
oxidation, reduction, acids, bases, salts, eae laws of che ‘eat Hames 

sf combining weights, atomic weights, valence, an intelligent use Co: 
aie nd equations, and a large number of problems showin of ¢ 
ical iene aes laws. Water (potable and boiler), air (relation 4, 
Petile li fe), hydrochloric, nitric, and sulphuric acids, carbon dio 


cury, silver, 


side, oxid : : 
ae hydroxide, and ammonium hydroxide. Fuels, the metallurgy of ees 
, Si 


useful metals along with their chief compounds, the manufacture and varieti 

pig iron and steel, all in the most practical way are given special Promin, mee 
Instead of an extended study of metals, girls will take up foods, their che ence, 
composition, changes produced by cooking processes, vital forces, and Pet 
tion (with a microscopic study of the leading organisms producing the mi nt. 
Textiles—cotton. flax, ramie, wool, and silk—a study of their Organic stry ae 
with microscopic and chemical methods. Dyeing—the leading rater sta 
and the operations preliminary to their application. . The chemistr vibe wil a 
cleansing, and bleaching. ng, 


The second year is optional and covers four periods per week. - 
text-book is required. This course, with extended laboratory work 
is prepared by the teacher. 5 

Outline.—Qualitative determination both in solution and in the dry state & 
metals, acids, and salts. The characteristic test for each metal is first mastered 
then their behavior in groups, and finally their detection in complex solutions, 
The acids are studied in the same manner. After gaining a knowledge of dry 
reactions the student is given some of the more useful salts and mineral 5 
determine. An extended study of boiler water, fuels, minerals, metals, dnd 
alloys, with special reference to their application to the industrial arts is made 
The training of the first year as related to the more difficult chemical principles 
is enlarged. As time permits opportunity will be given to prepare a number He 
interesting and practically important compounds. For girls, more stress is laid 
on topics related to domestic science. 


The third year is optional and covers four periods per week, but 
more time is strongly advised. No text-book is required, as the work 
is mapped out by the teacher. This course is of special advantage to 
engineers and to those who wish to become chemists. 

Outline.—Quantitative analysis. A few examples of analyses are first given to 
acquaint the student with the essentials underlying gravimetric and volumetric 
analysis. Special work is then given to the analysis of fuel, gas, water, lubricat- 
ing oil, iron ore, building stone, and clay. This course is enlarged and shaped for 
any student whose plans for the future suggest special training in some particu- 
lar phase of chemistry. 

The general policy which was outlined in the report of 1901-2 was 
again followed this year, and has met with such success that it is but 
logical to repeat the same next year. However, in the light of expe- 
rience, it appears that certain modifications of details will strengthen 
the work. Simpler and more representative experiments are now 
under consideration for next year’s work. More and more do we 
believe it to be to the best interest of the student to find in chemistry 
the reflection of the most interesting and important everyday phe- 
nomena and to see that a knowledge of the same is indispensable to a 
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highly useful acquaintance with the material world whose successful 
utilization means widest prosperity. 

It is not the purpose of this department to train specialists, although 
the student will have received at the end of his course the necessary 
foundation in that direction, but rather to help develop what is to-day 
so much in demand, namely, the man of scientific attainments who 
knows how to apply his information. It is believed that to this end 
a better correlation of the work of this department with that of the 
other departments would be advantageous. Consultations with the 
heads of some of the departments haye strengthened this belief, and 
a study of the work of the others brings further argument in its favor. 

Space devoted to a chemical museum would be wisely used. Here, 
forthe inspiration of students and for the instruction of visitors, could 
be placed ores, metals, useful rocks, raw materials and illustrations of 


their changes in passing to the finished product, and exhibitions of 
the work of students. 
GERMAN. 


The first-year class of the McKinley School completed the twentieth 
lesson of Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch, the plan of instruction being sub- 
stantially the same as that used last year. 

The second-year class reviewed the first-year work and completed 
Lehrbuch, omitting the lessons on the subjunctive mood. This sub- 
ject was studied in connection with Hoéher als die Kirche, a book 
which the pupils read and translated, using the text for conversation. 

Thesmall third-year class, consisting of fourth-year pupils, reviewed 
the whole of Spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch, read and translated Die Journal- 
isten, using the material of the play for conversation and composition. 
This class was not able to do the work originally planned for it, 
because its teaching point was below that of the pupils regularly tak- 
ing third-year German in the third year. This deficiency was owing, 
in the first place, to the fact that a year had elapsed since the class 
had studied German, and, in the second place, because their programme 
was such that they could come only irregularly. 

The Armstrong School classes, one in the first year and one in the 
second, were taught according to the plan followed at the McKinley, 
and covered practically as much ground under the excellent instruc- 
tion they received. 


FREE-HAND DRAWING AND DESIGN. 


The first-year work was carried on under adverse circumstances. 
The classes, which were large, numbering as high as 42, were given 
instruction in an ordinary class room at the Central High School. 
This room was good enough in itself, but inasmuch as it had to be 
used to seat a section the usual school desk was required, thus ren- 
dering it impossible to equip the room for the good of all concerned. 
The section coming into the room at the close of a drawing period 
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f teachers and pupils difficult, and wtilen 


0 
made the progress ’ ‘ 
complaint, at the same time the situ 


was never any serious 
at all times try1ns an 


her 
Was 
aWwin, 


d unsatisfactory, not only to ake 
teacher, who at times cared to retain pupils for work, but bee 
the section occupying the room, the members of which frequa or 
found their desks in a soiled condition—something that is quite 5 : 

yoidable in a drawing room if there is work accomplished, Tua 
he course of study, as it was restricted the pr ese 


things restricted t. of st whe 
year, to matter calculated to interest the student and to etl ne 
ig 


attention to the principles of design; and to secure the best result 
along this line no great amount of free-hand drawing coulg ig 
attempted, although this must become a well-developed and late t) 
tant part of the first-year course of instruction. Me 

More specifically speaking, having drawn from flowers and plant 
with pencil and with brush and ink, having applied the principleg af 
design to many exercises, and having given some time to the stuq 
of color, the pupils of these classes during the latter part of the ven 
applied many of the designs thus made to picture frames, to brass 
lamp shades, and, by means of the stencil, to cloth. The members 
of the two-year course modeled in wax several flower arrangements 
in relief, and, having cast them in plaster, in turn colored the casts, 

The first-year work carried on in our own rooms at the McKinley 
building covered the same ground with the addition of a few weeks 
study of simple free-hand perspective from geometrical solids and 
still life. 

The girls of the first-year sections took the nature study and com- 
position spoken of elsewhere. 

The boys of the second and third years of the four-year course 
studied free-hand perspective, adyanced work in design, in flat washes 
of color and India ink, in wax modeling, drawing from the figure in 
charcoal and ink, and historic ornament. Those in the second year 
of the two-year course had the same studies with more wax modeling 
and a larger amount of work with washes. 

The girls of the second, third, and fourth year classes took the 
nature study and composition. About half of these girls were in the 
pasketry classes. 

The fourth-year section of boys had the following: 

Pencil drawing from plant and flower forms. 

Composition with plant and flower forms. 

Exercises in dark and light and tones. 

Color schemes. 

Application of color to design. 

Perspective in pencil from geometrical solids and still life. 

Perspective in washes of India ink. 

Perspective in charcoal tone studies. 

Figure drawing in ink—five-minute poses. 

Figure drawing in charcoal tone studies. 

Monotypes. 

Optional: Water color, wax modeling, composition. 


o/ 
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Ester oerlnbs bo raata ail dr NECROSS 
; oe presentative way than was at all 
possible during the year previous. All of the students were begin- 
ners, and therefore, while this number included all the girls from the 
first, second, third, and fourth year classes, the work they did must be 
classed as first-year color study. The aim of the course was the devel- 
opment of an appreciation of nature and her colors in a broad and 
wholesome manner through the study of nature and the use of colors 
in harmonious combinations. While it isnot my intention to belittle 
any good work, a comparison of the nature work in color in the num- 
erous school exhibitions that came our way last spring proved to me 
that the method that has been used here is not only the right one, but 
also that it is productive of quick results that are remarkable. The 
old method of having a student spend an entire period over the paint- 
ing of a flower or leaf, as was often the case, is certainly at fault when 
the same student can make from six to ten studies of the same object 
in the same time, several of which will be far better than the one 
labored affair, while all of them are very likely to have that “‘life” 
quality so much desired. Besides studying nature much of the time, 
the students were able to do a great deal of work in composition with 
landscapes and flowers. The study of color played a very important 
part in this work, being applied in each problem, as it was also in 
the original designs for pillow covers, curtains, etc., that followed the 
work in: composition near the close of the year. These designs were 
applied to different textiles by means of the stencil in pleasing com- 
binations of color taken either from an original or selected color 
scheme and afterwards outlined in colored silks, woolens, or raphia. 

Wax modeling.—In wax modeling a mere start was made along a 
line that promises well. According to one enthusiastic visitor “‘the 
hope of the school lies in this work.” The amount of work done was 
so small that a detailed account of it will not take long and will best 
show the idea that prompts us to prescribe it. 

The first exercise was the modeling in relief of either a flower 
arrangement, the forms being more or less conventionalized, or the 
design of a square or oblong tile, using a geometrical or natural form 
as a basis for the decoration. Many of these were cast in plaster. 
Having learned the method of working the wax with the fingers and 
with a simple tool, which many of the students made for themselves 
according to their ideas of what was needed for their work, the prob- 
lem of a design of a paper knife was suggested. A blade was first 
modeled to suit the conditions—not too thick, not too sharp or pointed, 
beautiful in line, ete. If a handle were thought necessary, that was 
considered next. Its form, fitting and agreeable to the hand, in pro- 
portion to and carrying out the line of the blade, ete., was thought- 
fully considered and settled. If it were thought possible to enhance 
the beauty of the design thus made by a decorative design, that came 
last. Conventionalized flower forms were again used, and great care 
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+s part of the design be made secondar a 
WES ee aan Several of these nae 
ue Lae nee through the three stages and were also re 
Ce lage the carving of the mahogany and red cedar haat 
ae ‘ith the knife. In only one case was tu possible to carry ie 
work to the extent that we hope some day will be the rule, A z 
model of a hinge was made by one of the pupils and by Mi eae 
duced in iron in the forge shop. The result was gratifying, and saa 
us to feel certain that with more time given to it the students will 
derive great good from this process, which we understand is tie 
method used by the best manufacturing plants in the design of thig 

ironwork. 
eee of Pratt Institute, says that the Wax mo deling ie 
been of great value to him during the past year in his work with the 
high school students and has brought the forge shop and art room 
nearer together than they have been before. 
Mr. W. S. Perry, in his report for 1903, says: 


nd Strictly 
§ Were sug. 
Produceq in 


The student must also learn to carry out his work in the REEL, He must model 
in wax and understand the principles of form through familiarity with the thira 
dimension. In designing relief ornament in clay or wax he is learning fe apply 
not only the same principles of space relation that govern design in the flat, but 
he also finds that his design must be a part of the form it decorates, enhancing 
the beauty of the surface in light and shade values, and at the same time empha- 
sizing the constructive value. Learning these valuable lessons, first through his 
full course of composition and design, and then in working in wax or clay, he ig 
prepared to use these fundamentals in all mediums, whether iron, Wood, clay, 
metal, weaving, or basket making. 


Basketry.—This is a line of work which requires a few words in its 
behalf, because the teaching of it has been made the subject of news- 
paper comment and adverse criticism. Basketry was not taught as a 
part of the regular work, but it was offered, and voluntarily the stu- 
dents took it up where they could do so without hindrance to their 
other work. An exception to this might be found in the one or two 
special cases where the problem to design and make up a basket was 
given, as any other problem might have been offered, as a particu- 
larly fit part of the instruction at that point. It is to be hoped that in 
the near future allof the basketry can be taughtin this way. The sub- 
ject was strongly urged for all the girls, and especially for those intend- 
ing to go to the normal school, because we believe in basketry as an 
excellent medium for conveying to the student the art idea, even as 
we believe that bench work, properly taught, for the same reason is 
invaluable to boys. During the coming year it will be urged more 
strongly than ever, inasmuch as we shall be better equipped to pre- 
sent the subject more reasonably and in a more attractive form. 

Special students.—During the year there have been several students 
in the department doing special work in addition to the required two 
hours. The results obtained from these students and the interest 
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Athough ome ot icon npr tn cee 
: ‘ é | xhibition, nevertheless 
it might be well to name the many excellent posters designed durin 
the year, the covers for the various issues of Hand and Mind the 
stained-glass designs, the leather tooling, the painting on chitia of 
original designs, and the stencil work on silks and other materials, all 
this being the work of the special students. 

Eaxhibitions.—In February Messrs. Dulin & Martin loaned us fora 
short time for exhibition purposes a collection of Van Briggle, Teco, 
and Grueby pottery. These, together with several valuable piecesthat 
were loaned to the department by others, were enjoyed for a week. 

Through the kindness of Miss Humphrey an exhibit of the work of 
the Art Students’ League was hung on the walls for two weeks in 
April. 

The Episcopal School of Beaufort, N. C., sent to us 13 baskets made 
by their students in two weeks. The exhibit was with us three weeks. 

Twice during the year the Camera Club used the walls of the draw- 
ing room for exhibitions, one being the past work of the members, the 
other a loan collection. 

The collection of drawing and design which formed a part of the 
McKinley Manual Training School exhibit at the Publie Library dur- 
ing the week that the Eastern Art Teachers’ Association met in this 
city was given a most prominent place. It represented the work done 
by the department as well as could be shown on paper. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


The work in this department has followed closely that done in the 
year 1901-2. 

In the first-year classes the same course of exercises was used, 
special attention being given to accuracy in measurements, the dimen- 
sioning of drawings, the use of free-hand lettering, and to the system- 
atic arrangement of the sheets in respect to their size, filing numbers, 
and titles. 

At the end of the first year the pupil has developed fair ability in 
the use of the instruments and has also acquired a general knowledge 
of working drawings. This enables him to construct such figures as 
are necessary for an understanding of the work in simple projections 
that comprise the second-year course. The aim in selecting the 
sheets for this course is to include all of the ordinary problems in 
projection and to give practice in points of technique which can only 
be touched upon in the first year. 

The problems in projection of the second year are presented in such 
a way as to prepare the pupil for the descriptive geometry or general 
projection of the junior year. Only the simpler problems in deserip- 
tive geometry are undertaken, the aim being to enable the student to 
master such problems in projection as he is likely to meet in practical 
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k and to prepare him for the advanced work he will an ae 
WOT: q : 
this subject if he goes to college. 

“The work of the first three years having been of a Preparatoy 
ture, in the fourth each boy was permitted to apply his neice 
eae in doing special work along whatever line scolSinen : 
fhe - d 
ost beneficial. : 
Those girls of the first and second years who were Preparing fop them 
normal school were given instruction for two hours a week. Thee 


course is yet in an undeveloped state, so a description will be deferreq 


until later. z 
In addition to the regular hours extra time was allowed Several] 


pupils, with results indicating that such a plan can be followe with 
benefit by any who are especially gifted and interested. 

The work accomplished has been generally gratifying, but it jg 
believed that improvements are yet possible, to the end that gradu- 
ates of this secondary school may have a knowledge of mechanicag] 
drawing that will enable them to fill with credit positions as drafts. 
men demanding ability to comprehend all of the ordinary problems 
to be met with and to execute the work with accuracy and ease, 

While it is the aim of this department to qualify pupils to under- 
take the work of the professional draftsmen, yet it must be under. 
stood that only a small proportion of our graduates desire to become 
draftsmen. A knowledge of this subject is essential to the mechanic, 
the artisan, the engineer, the architect, the scientist, or the con- 
structor in any department, and the chief aim of the study of mechan- 
ical drawing in this school is to contribute to the success of the stu- 
dent in other departments. On the other hand, the success of our 
graduates as draftsmen is due, in a large degree, to the breadth of 
their training in other lines, and especially to their knowledge of free- 
hand drawing and shop practice. 

The work of the Armstrong classes is deserving of favorable men- 
tion. Only the most persistent and conscientious efforts could have 
brought this department in two years from absolute zero up to its 
present state. The mass of pupils are already doing commendable 
work, while individuals are showing results of a high degree of pro- 
ficiency. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


Although it was necessary for this department to use until the 1st 
of January the same small room that it occupied last year, the work 
was carried on with few interruptions. 

The girls in the first-year classes received practically the same 
instruction given last year. This included simple experiments, les- 
sons in practical cookery, and the theory given in connection with 
these lessons. Compositions on this work were written. Some of the 
subjects were combustion, stoves, baking powder, yeast, starch, and 
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milk. These compositions counted a i ‘ 
for the same outa le EA an English 

This being only the second year of the school, the girls in the second 
third, and fourth year classes all received practically the same instrue- 
tion during the first half of the year. These lessons included a thor- 
ough review of the food principles, food composition, and comparative 
nutritive values of foods. For this work Atwater’s Food Charts were 
used. With these lessons instruction in marketing was given. The 
girls, accompanied by the teacher, went to the market and there 
learned how to select the different foods and the cost of them. 

The pupils were now prepared for the making of menus and each 
girl was required to prepare menus for the different meals for various 
seasons of the year. Not only was care taken to have suitable com- 
binations of foods, but that there should be the right proportions of 
the food principles and that the meals should be inexpensive. 

That the girls learned to plan, purchase, prepare, and serve a good 
meal for a small sum was proved in the dinners given by the different 
classes. ‘These dinners consisted of soup, meat, two vegetables, salad, 
dessert, and coffee. They were planned for six persons, and the 
cost was never much more than $1 for the raw materials. The class 
as a whole planned the dinner, a few of its members went to market 
and purchased the materials, while all the girls took some part in 
the preparation of the meal; then one girl, taking the part of waitress, 
served the dinner to invited guests. 

The girls of the second year of the two-year course deyoted part of 
the third quarter to the general planning, finishing, furnishing, and 
care of a house. In the last of the third quarter and first part of the 
fourth there were given lessons in laundry work. This, of necessity, 
was largely theoretical, but included practical lessons in soap making, 
removal of stains, laundering of laces and embroideries, and the 
ironing of plain clothing. The instruction given in the fourth quarter 
was chiefly in hygiene and home nursing. 

The girls in the second year of the four-year course finished their 
work in the preparation of meals at the end of the third quarter. 
The lessons for the fourth quarter were in laundry work. 

The third-year class was given the planning and care of a house in 
the third quarter and for the remainder of the year the time was 
spent on the laundry work. 

The fourth-year girls received practically the same instruction as 
that given to the second-year girls of the two-year course. 

The greatest interest was shown in all the work throughout the 
year. Especially was this noticeable in the marketing and prepara- 
tion of meals, in the laundry work, and in the emergency and home 
nursing. 

The aim of this department is to help the girls to become good 
home makers. 
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DOMESTIC ART. 


_ For the first quarter all incoming pupils were given ag 
i i : i F a gen. 
eral review of the work included in the course in plain sewing in th 
= + iW ] e b, 
During the remainder of the first year the work : 


raded schools. agin ; ae 
en of the drafting, scientifically, of full sets of underwear ae 


the making of the same. he addition, the more rapid workers com- 
pleted a full set of house linen. 

The advanced girls drafted and made summer dresses, tailor-made 
skirts, and shirt waists. Inthe fourth year this led to the making of 
tailor-made suits and evening dresses, especially those for the ain 
own ¢lass-night and graduation exercises. 

Millinery.—it has been the endeavor in this course to combine the 
practical principles of millinery with artistic feeling and judgment i 
the selection of design, color, and texture of all materials used. The 
judicious expenditure of money is dwelt upon so that economy may 
also be considered jn the choice of these materials. That this hag 
been understood and appreciated is shown by the purchases made by 
the pupils. They have been uniformly inexpensive, and yet in 
excellent taste. Stress is laid on the adaptation of design to the 
individual and the selection of such materials as are suitable and 
pleasing for various occasions. 

Good hand sewing and familiarity with the use of the tape measure, 
together with ability to cut aceurately, are required, and for this 
reason a review of sewing, such as is done in the course in the graded 
schools, was necessary before work in millinery could be undertaken, 

Beginning with the making of bows to develop lightness of touch, 
the pupils were led gradually to the later work of designing and 
creating the entire hat. After they had designed, drafted, and 
eovered two hats with cotton materials furnished for practice work, 
they were allowed to make a hat for themselves, providing their own 
goods, bringing from home any materials which could be utilized in 
the covering and trimmings. Originality in conception and develop- 
ment of ideas is encouraged, having in view an appreciation of good 
form in design and color in connection with practical work. The 
result of these efforts during a period of but a few months was most 
favorably commented on at the exhibition of the Eastern Art Teach- 
ers’ Association held in this city in April last. 

The following is the course of study pursued: 

First year.—Exercise 1: (a) Making of bows and rosettes; (b) draft- 
ing hat frames; (c) making buckram hat. Exercise 2: (a) Cutting 
pattern and material for covering hat; (0) covering hat; (c) making, 
fitting, and placing of bandeau; (d) lining hat. Exercise 3: (a) Ren- 
ovating velvets, ribbons, and feathers; (0b) cutting bias folds and 
binding hat; (c) making milliner’s folds and facing on hat; (d) cov- 
ering hat with folds, shirrings, drapery, etc. Exercise 4: (a) making 
wire frames (two shapes); (b) making shirred hat; (c) making hat of 


Sewing. 
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fancy straw braid over wire frame, also chiffon h 

ats; (d) trimmi 
hats. 3 7) trimming 


SHOPWORK. 


Since the last report of this department the field of action h 

changed from the old, cramped, and dingy quarters to th cee 
well-lighted, and well-equipped shops in the MeKinl 
While the capacity of the new shops is much larger th 


e large, airy, 
ey building. 


: re 5: ; an that of the 
old, the increase in pupils has been in even greater proportion, so the 
? 


shops have been more crowded than ever, 

The result in woodwork was very satisfactory, especially so consid- 
ering the fact that there was but one instructor for over 200 tors in 
this department. The shop was worked to its full capacity, making 
it difficult for boys of the upper classes to complete amfinished Sous 
Tt; was also impossible to give pattern making as much attention is 
the course contemplates. 

In the forge shop the pupils were about twice as humerous as inany 
previous year. The work was conducted with particular credit to the 
jnstructor and to the school in regard both to discipline and to prod- 
uct. Owing to a lack of proper facilities the foundry practice was 
omitted and the forging was continued in its place until the close of 
school. It was found that the new forge shop was comfortable even in 
the warm days of June. 

By running four periods a week after regular school hours the classes 
in the machine shop were accommodated. Owing to unavoidable 
delays in installing the machinery, the classes did not begin their work 
in this shop until about the Ist of December, and for that reason the 
amount of work done in this department was not quite equal to that 
of the previous year. 

During the second quarter two boys of each section were detailed to 
the engine and boiler rooms for instruction. 

For the coming year there has been prepared a well-planned course 
in firing, caring for boilers, engines, and generators, and inthe taking 


and computing of indicator cards. 


One boy from each section was detailed for duty in the tool room. 
He makes a charge on the blackboard for the articles taken out and at 
the end of the period is responsible for their return. 

The suggestion in my report of last year that in the machine shop 
the boys be given their entire time for the week at one place in the 
programme was put into effect in the fourth-year class with very good 
results. It is recommended that this plan be extended to the third 
year and to the second year of the two-year course. 


BUSINESS COURSE. 


It is believed that the work of this course in the Armstrong School 
has grown stronger during the past year. The question of opportunity 
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its graduates has r nen > AS & result 
aie the subjects of stenography and typewriting have been Bie : 
more than the usual emphasis. In other particulars there Was little 
divergence from the plan pursued heretofore. ® 


eceived careful consideration 


MUSIC. 


With no assembly hall at the McKinley School and only a stud 
hall at the Armstrong it was impossible to conduct the work in mate 
in a highly satisfactory manner, but, Cons IGerOe the adverse condi- 
tions, there was sufficient enthusiasm to insure very creditable results 
At the former a general exercise for the school was held once a week. 
the pupils being massed in the second-floor corridor and upon His 
stairs, part seated and part standing. There was also a volunteoy 
class of boys held after school one day a week. The class for girls who 
are in line of preparation for the normal school was also held after 
school. 

THE CADETS. 


It was a memorable year for the McKinley School in military mat- 
ters. Our companies, C and D, were both unusally large, strong com- 
panies, and were both under excellent commanding officers. They 
worked hard and continuously to secure for this school the prize which 
was so eagerly but unsuccessfully sought by the same companies the 
year previous. This time the effort resulted successfully. Company 
C, Capt. George H. Huddleson, was the winner of the competitive 
drill. This victory reflected particular credit upon Captain Huddle- 
son, as he was a third-year student. 

The following tables give statistics pertaining to both schools: 


TasBLE I.—Total enrollment of McKinley School, 1902-8. 


College and | Speci ea 9 
pecial 4-year.| Special 2-year. Total. 
normal. Grand 


Boys. | Girls. Boys. | Girls, Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 


Year. 


200 63 263 


91 28 abt) 
37 6 43 
29 13 42 
357 110 467 
52 21 73 


305 89 894 
31 12 43 


of 
ont 


aThree are now at Cornell University, 3 at Lehigh, 1 at the University of Michigan, and ] 
at Columbian. 
> One is at Columbian and 1 is in the normal school, 
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TABLE {I.—Total enrollment of Armstrong School, 1902-3. 


et gonial Special 4-year. |Special 2-year.| Business, 
ce Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Be rs |ese eee 8 ae 
ae a | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls, 
: : 169 
econd — 4 17 

: 4) 3 : 

7 i 

Total ------- 80 64 ai 

withdrawals 5 aiaece-<= ae : 

5 a 

At close of year | 2 | 55 e 

Graduates- Spgs aeee- 2=-= |. | 


a addition to this number, 27 boys and 20 girls are pursuing special courses leading to cer 
ain 


Sean O are at the University of Michigan. 


SALARIES. 


J feel it my duty to make a special plea in behalf of better salaries 
for the principals and heads of departments in the manual training 
schools and for the grade shop teachers. Ido this in the hope that 
gome additional force may be lent to the strong efforts which the 
Board of Education is already making. 

Good teachers are as valuable to Washington as to any other city 
in the country. More and more visitors come to the capital and the 
schools receive their due share of attention from them. Especially 
is this true of our manual training schools, which are in many cases 
manifestly under inspection as model schools of their kind. That 
they are and should be really such, every one having the interests of 
the city at heart is glad to believe and anxious to have maintained. 
This can not be accomplished without an effort. Well-designed 
puildings and suitable equipment are very necessary aids, but the 
teaching force is the vital thing of all. 

The teachers of these schools have been brought together during 
the last three years. This has been a period of depression, as it might 
be called, so far as an abundance of adequatesalaries isconcerned. It 
has not been an era of prosperity in that respect. Under these con- 
ditions it is mere good fortune that we have been able to secure and 
retain many teachers of ability. If the school has made a promis- 
ing start it is chiefly due to them. They are not only able, they are 
enthusiastic, because they believe in the kind of education the school 
stands for and are bending all their energies to further itsaims. This 
enthusiasm, originating from such belief, is of the utmost value to the 
school. Coupled with an active school spirit on the part of the pupils, 
it goes far toward assuring success. In this connection I make the 
point that the spirit which thus dominates this particular body of 
teachers can not be duplicated in any body of teachers who might 
take their places, even at higher salaries. These men and women— 
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and those I am speaking of actually form the backbone of our faculty— 
came in at the organization of the school. They very largely initiated 
the work of the departments they direct, giving it character and 
trend, and they are constantly studying and conferring to the end 
that their work may be made to serve to the fullest extent the general 
aim of the school. If success follows their efforts it will be their suc- 
cess, for the work will be what they make it; they are not continuin 
what some one else began. This gives a zest which would be lacking 
in their successors. Therefore it is not enough that we may hope to 
have adequate salaries five years hence; we need them now. We 
ask for them in order to keep the teachers we now have, rather than 
to insure good ones in their places if they leave. 

I repeat that good teachers are as valuable to Washington as to any 
other city in the country. When they have been trained here, have 
learned our schools, and have shown capacity for a high degree of 
development, they are more valuable here than elsewhere. A year 
ago a list was made up of the names of those teachers who during the 
past dozen years have gone from our high schools to those of other 
cities at salaries in some cases two and a half times as great as they 
received here. Without reflecting upon the teachers now in our high 
schools, there is cause for much regret when one stops to consider 
what these men would mean to our schools if they were in them now, 
Their abilities and ripe experience ought to belong to Washington, 
where they were trained and developed. Instead of this, others get, 
the benefit, while we take on another supply of undeveloped and 
untrained men. This is not good business policy, and it does not 
insure good schools nor tend to produce good schools. Whether we 
have a proper pride in maintaining model schools for our visiting 
countrymen to see, or feel it a duty to give our children the best 
‘obtainable instruction, we must agree that neither aim is now prop- 
erly fostered. 

There is even more to be considered in connection with this partic- 
ular corps of teachers. Manual training schools are increasing rap- 
idly, and experienced teachers are in great demand. Especially is 
this true of men teachers, who make up the larger part of the corps. 
The science and shop teachers need to be men trained in engineering 
schools. This brings us into direct competition with the demand for 
such men in the industrial life of the country. This demand is always 
a persistent one, especially so at present, and the salary attractions 
are strong for able men, even for recent graduates. Unless we are 

willing to rest content with second-rate men, it is useless to attempt 
to secure these teachers for less than $1,000 or $1,200, while advance- 
ment must not be delayed if we wish to retain them. 

This matter of salaries is a very serious one just at present for the 
manual training schools. They are still, in a sense, on probation; at 
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they are in process of development. It is on the wisdom and 
ucting them that their success depends, primarily, 
be placed in jeopardy through the lack of « few 
hundred dollars for salaries after nearly $400,000 has been invested 
in buildings and equipments. There are heads of departments in 
this school worth to it double their present salaries who are liable to 
leave it any day to accept elsewhere 50 per cent more than they are 
now receiving, and yet reasonable and regular increases with a pros- 
pect of that amount at the end of a term of years not too long 
extended would probably keep them here indefinitely. 

I should not leave this subject without including yet another 
recommendation respecting better salaries for the grade teachers of 
manual training. Every argument heretofore presented has as much 
weight as ever, per se, while the conditions which now obtain—the 
increased cost of living and the delay in granting any increase at 
all—adds much force to each. 


least 
gkill shown 1n cond 


and it should not 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL SHOPS. 


The work of the grammar school shops was characterized by steady 
progress along the same practical lines which have been successfully 
followed for some years past. Much variety is introduced inciden- 
tally, but there is a fundamental idea which is not departed from and 
to which these variations must conform. This idea is simply that the 
work shall result in each boy acquiring a correct idea from actual 
experience under natural conditions of each of the tools and processes 
taught. It is also the aim to include in the list of such tools and 
processes those which are fundamental or general rather than special 


Very respectfully, 
Mr. A. T. STUART, Rr cette 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF COOKING. 


Str: I have the honor to submit the following statement concerning 
the domestic-science work in the schools for the year ending June 30, 
1903: 

There are now 13 white teachers and 5 colored teachers engaged in 
this work in the grades, and 1 white and 1 colored teacher in the 
manual training schools. These latter ones were assisted and relieved 
during the year by the assignment of grade teachers to these schools 
for part of each week. With the assistant director, Mrs. J. W. Shaw, 
and myself there are 22 people engaged in teaching domestic science 
in our schools. 

With the exception of the pupils af Woodburn and a few in one or 
two of the remote county schools, all girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades are receiving instruction. : 

The regular monthly meeting of the teachers was continued to 
secure uniformity in the work, to allow an interchange of ideas as to 
the best methods of presenting the subjects, and to keep all in touch 
with the most recent investigations in this field of research, to which 
the time and thought of some of our best scientists are being given. 
Although at these meetings the subject for each lesson for the month 
was given, each teacher had to plan and prepare her own lessons. 
The work of the seventh and eighth grades was carried on along the 
lines which I have given in previous reports. The plan and purpose 
of the work was the same as in former years, namely, to interest the 
girls of these grades in some of the problems connected with the 
feeding of people. Children of this age are eager to cook something. 
Hence the cooking of food was the center about which were grouped 
such subjects as the kinds, sources, and uses of food, the history of 
the production of the material, the literature connected with it, and 
the money and nutrient value of it. All of this was, however, treated 
in a very simple way. Take, for example, one lesson, the making of 
corn-meal mush, which, considered superficially, is a most uninterest- 
ing subject, but as given to the children proved to be a most inter- 
esting one. One member of the class, following verbal directions, 
made the mush before the class, after which all wrote the directions 
for making it as they had seen it made. Then while it was cooking 
the story of the gift of the corn to the Indian, as told by Longfellow 
in the poem Hiawatha, was either read or told by members of the 
class. The description of the planting, growth, and harvesting of the 
corn, as told in the same poem, was read and verified by those who 
had been fortunate enough to see this in the country. As many of 
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the pupils had seen fields of corn, the appearance of such ah 
after planting time was recalled to mind. The corn pisnie eld Soon 
ined. The long, slender, tubular stalk was noted, ag won a8 exam. 
joints or sections of the stalk, the manner in which the leg, also the 
fastened to the stalk, adding strength and beauty, ana the jae Were 
roots which serve to support the plant. By means of all a Side 
pupils were led to the decision that corn is a grass, but the tall 1S the 
most beautiful of all grasses. They then told how the meal ae St ang 
the mush was made was prepared from the kernels on the coh Which 
which of other ways of using this most important of our food aes 
Nearly every article of food used in the lessons was treated hes F ants, 
way, by which means the ethical as well as the practica] Sth oe 
subject was presented. Of the 
Although food is the first need of man, and cooked food 9 
man, there are other problems than the cooking of fooq 
home maker has to face each day. This is an era of Prosperit 
prices of all things are high; hence, witha limited income, the He wes 
maker has need of a broad education to teach her how to proviangat 
her family suitable food, clothing, shelter, and recreation without 
running in debt. This is the scope of the work for the manual trail 
ing schools. It was the boast of the American laborer that he ad 
vided for his family the very best food in the market, meaning ; 
this the choice, fancy, and high-priced articles. Much to his ae 
discredit and detriment he did do this, and thus spent entirely ie 
much for food, the result being that he was unable to provide them 
with proper clothing, shelter, or recreation, nor was he able to lay 
aside anything for the proverbial rainy day. Dietary studies made 
by the employees of the Department of Agriculture prove this to be 
true. Many of these same studies show in addition to this that the 
amount of food purchased and consumed by the poor as well as the 
rich was much in excess of the amount needed by the individual. 
This excess entails numerous ills; hence it is time the masses were 
made to realize this, and taught how to serve a varied, palatable, and 
nutritious diet for less money, and to break away from the habit of 
eating so much. This subject of providing simple, nutritious, and 
inexpensive meals constituted the most important part of the year’s 
work in the manual training schools. As this was the second year of 
the existence of these schools, this work was given to all except the 
first-year students. The pupils were taken to the markets and stores 
and shown how to select and buy the materials. They made lists of 
the materials found in the market at different seasons of the year, 
after which they made up menus for the meals for different seasons. 
The cost of these meals was carefully estimated, and the work con- 
tinued until they were able to make one which should cost less than 
17 cents per person for a dinner. After this the money was given to 
two or three members of the class, who were sent to market to pur- 
chase the material for the dinner. This material was then prepared 
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and cooked by members of the class, and served by one of them to 
invited guests, who, as you know, pronounced the meal attractive, 
palatable, and well served. Given an unlimited sum of money and a 
good market, anyone can serve a good meal; but to do this on a 
small sum requires long experience or special education. 

If, as a people, we eat too much and spend too much for food, it 
seems to me the course in the manual schools should aim to modify 
this; hence our efforts have been for this and the establishment of a 
simpler standard of living. 

By giving the students the opportunity to purchase, prepare, and 
serve food under competent supervision they will gain that knowledge 
which will help them overcome some of the difficulties which they will 
haye in their own homes with untrained and inefficient help. When 
the subjects of laundry and house work were discussed for this course 
some feared the girls would refuse to take it, but such has not been 
the case. Indeed, we have heard some who had elected other work 
say if they had known something beside cooking would be taught 
they would have elected the domestic science as a ‘special study.” 
The removal of stains from cloth, the ‘doing up” of laces, ribbons, 
embroideries, and even shirt waists proved to be most interesting 
work, nor was the interest abated when the building and care of the 
house were discussed, for here the idea kept before the class was of 
the perfect house, which each desired to plan and build at some future 
day. When the subjects of nutrition and emergencies were begun 
the center of intérest was the invalid who was to be restored to health. 
They learned that even the making and changing of the bed for such 
a one required special care and training. A new iron hospital bed, 
bandages, and simple appliances made it possible for us to teach the 
practical side of this subject. The patient for this work was, however, 
avery active child of 11 or 12 years of age, who responded intelligently 
to instructions and seemed to enter into the spirit of the lessons. 

Few visitors to the school knew anything of the scope of the work 
of this department. The majority of them thought the girls spent all 
of the allotted time in the preparation of new and fancy dishes; but 
when they were told what we were teaching and what we hoped to 
accomplish they heartily approved of the work and were glad there 
was some place where the girls of to-day could learn to keep house, 
but they wondered how we would do so much in such limited space. 
I think I need not add one word urging you to put forth unusual effort 
to secure additional appropriation to enlarge the present buildings, 
for I am sure you must realize how hard it has been to give such 
varied work as I have outlined in the one room which is equipped for 
individual laboratory work in cooking and will do your best to secure 
the needed additional space. 

After reviewing the year’s work I feel that this has been a very 
successful year. Thissuccess has been due to the hearty cooperation 
and earnest endeavor of each and every teacher engaged in the work 
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kyo a, 
MS and 


mone 
oney used 


Name of teacher. 


E. W. Cross 


_| Jefferson School_ 


Where teaching. 


Pupils received 
from— 


Number and king 
of classes. 


Thomson School. 


McKinley Man- 
ual ‘raining 
School (1 day). 

Dennison School- 


Berret School_-_- 


_|Ninth and K 
streets SE. 
Johnson Annex-- 


Van Buren An- 


nex. 


609 O street NW- 


Seaton School --- 


Emery School --- 


Congress Heights 
School. 
Tenley School -_- 


_| Benning School 
(white). 


646 Massachu- 


setts avenue 
NE. 


Wallach School__ 


| 
| 
| 
730 Twenty-| 
fourth street | 
Nw. 
Brightwood 


Thomson, Frank- 
lin, and Web- 
ster schools. 


Dennison, Adams, 
Phelps, Harri- 
son, and Chevy 
Chase schools. 

Berret and Force 
schools. 

Tyler and Buch- 
anan schools. 
Johnson, Monroe, 
and Hubbard 

schools. 


Van Buren, Van 
Buren Annex, 
and Good Hope 
schools. 

Abbot, Emery, 
Polk, Morse, 
Henry, and 
Twining 
schools. 

Seaton, Blake, 
Abbot, Gales, 
Arthur, Lang- 
don, and Twin- 
ing schools. 

Emery and Morse 
schools. 

Congress Heights 
School, 

Tenley School --_. 

Benning School__- 


Taylor, Blair. 
Hayes, Pierce, 
Madison, Pea- 
body, Carbery, 
Maury, and Hil- 
ton schools. 

Lenox, Towers, 
Dent, Brent, 
and Wallach 
schools. 

Jefferson, Brad- 
ley, Smallwood, 
and S.J. Bowen 
schools. 

Grant, Toner, 
and Weightman 
schools. 

Brightwood and 
Takomaschools. 


| Brookland School_ 


Curtis, Jackson, 
Addison, Fill- 
more, Corcoran, 
and Reservoir 


schools. 
Eighth and I1| Pierce, Taylor, 


streets NE. 


Webb, Ma: n, 
Hayes, and Blair 
schools, 


6 seventh, 5 
eighth, and 1 
second-year 
eighth grades, 


8 seventh and 5 
eighth grades, 


4 seventh and 3 
eighth grades, 
3 seventh and 3 
eighth grades, 
4 seventh, 3 
eighth, and Ht 
second-year 
eighth grade, 
3 seventh and 2 
eighth grades, 


7 seventh, 6 
eighth, and 2 
second-year 
eighth grades. 


9 seventh, 4 
eighth, and 1 
second-year 
eighth grade, 


3 seventh and 3 
eighth grades. 

1 seventh and 1 
oui grade. | 
(Ree ar 

1 seventh and 
1_ second-year | 

| eighth grade. | 
7 seventh, 5 
eighth, and 8 
second-year 
eighth grades, 


7 seventh and 6 
eighth grades, 


9 seventh and 6 
eighth grades. 


4 seventh and 4 
eighth grades. 


l seventh and 1 
eighth grade. 
1 seventh and 1 
eighth grade. | 
7 seventh and 7 
eighth grades. 


8 seventh and 7 
eighth grades. 


=| =——| 


Num- 
ber of 
Pupils, 


165 


62 


———————— 


49. 67 


40, 64 


146 39.69 


264 60.52 


115 


46.18 


211 43.60 


245 47.55 
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NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH DIVISIONS. 
" i i : i Num- | Amount 
Name of teacher. | Where teaching. ba Sn isi pon pene ad ber of | for pro- 
pupils.| visions. 
BH. Freeman ---__----.-- Stevens School -.| Stevens,Sumner, | 10 seventh and 5 215 $49.92 
Briggs, a nd eighth grades. 
Wormley 
schools, 
A.M. Wilder-.._-.---- J.F.Cook School | Slater, Cook, |----- dgtibes-steuace 224 48.73 
Langston, Gar- 
rison, Patterson, 
Banneker, and 
Jones schools. 
H. Johnson -----.----- Lincoln School ..| Lincoln, Lovejoy, | 8 seventh and 6 202 51.12 
Bell, Giddings, eighth grades. 
and Lo gan 
schools. 
Bruce School -...| Bruce, Mott, and | 3 seventh and 3 83 
Wilson schools. eighth grades, 
_| Hillsdale School.| Birney and Gar- | 3 seventh and 2 61 46.52 
field schools. eighth grades. 
_.| Benning School-_| Benning School--.| 1 seventh grade-. 16 
-| Randall School -.| Randall School ...| 2 seventh and 2 48 
.| 917 P street NW-| Garnet School_-— 31.90 
Armstrong Man- |---._-...------------]- 


ual Training 
School (1 day 
and 4halfdays. 


Very respectfully, 


Mr. A. T. STUART, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


EMMA SuUTER Jacoss, Director. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF SEWING. 


Sm: The following report of the sewing department for the year 
1902-3 is respectfully submitted: 

The number of pupils given instruction in sewing in the graded 
schools was 10,537, divided as follows: Plain sewing, 5,829 white and 
2,418 colored; cutting and fitting, 1,700 white and 590 colored. In 
the manual training schools 309 were instructed—116 at McKinley 
School and 193 at Armstrong School. 

The corps of sewing teachers for the graded schools numbered 29, 
including the director and assistant director, and for the manual 
training schools 5. 

Our work has now become so systematized that few innovations 
occur or seem to be required, and the general statement may be made 
that we have pursued during the past year the established methods 
of previous years. 

A strong feature of our work is an adherence to uniformity of 
instruction in all of thie schools of the same grade, this being accom- 
plished by monthly meetings and regular reports from the teachers 
to the director. 

The first few weeks of the year were devoted to preparation of 

aterials, drills, and a review of the previous year’s work, practical 
application of all stitches and seams already learned being made on 
miniature garments. These garments are drafted and cut by the 
pupils, the aim throughout being to develop judgment and insure 
neatness and accuracy. 

The prevalence of contagious diseases during the year caused fre- 
quentabsences of the pupils from our classes, and as a consequence the 
amount of work completed did not equal that of previous years, but 
the results in many lines showed decided improvement. This was 
especially noticeable in the sixth-grade classes, giving evidence that 
the pupils in the lower grades are receiving a good foundation for the 
more advanced instruction. 

In the fourth and fifth grades the pupils were encouraged to do 
home work, and samples of patching, darning, and buttonholes were 
completed at home and returned for the inspection of the teachers. In 
this way the work was brought to the attention of parents, and numer- 
ous expressions of their approval were rezeived by the teachers. 


CHANGES. 


At the beginning of the school year 1902 there were four vacancies 
in the corps of sewing teachers, one vacancy which had occurred the 
previous spring having been only temporarily filled and three of the 
teachers having been promoted to the manual training schools, as 
follows: Isabelle Solomons as teacher of millinery in the McKinley 
School; A. E. Thomas and J. E. Anderson as teachers of millinery 
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and sewing, respectively, at the Armstrong School. These el 

necessitated the appointment of four new teachers for the langes 
schools, and an examination to fill these positions was held Soper 
15, seven eligibles being the result. The following persons mber 
selected for appointment: S. A. Williamson and A. S. Me dia ae 
ve chitelgshools and Hi M.Dean and Ohristine Harris for tie aa, 
ored schools. Seco’ 

During the year L. A. Hamer resigned, and the vacancy thus ¢ 
ated was filled by the appointment of A. D. Jones. The prom chan 
of E. M. Colhoun at the close of the year to the McKinley Sahel 
caused another vacancy, which was filled by the appointment of M. & 
Gregory. : 

EXTENSION OF THE WORK. 

Two new cutting schools were established at the beginning of the 
year, one at the Emery School for sixth-grade pupils living at Eekine- 
ton and vicinity and the other at Brightwood for the accommodation 
of pupils from Brightwood, Takoma, and Petworth. 

It is hoped that a building may be secured in the neighborhood of 
the Seaton School for the benefit of pupils living near the Seaton, Blake 
Abbot, Arthur, Gales, and Webster buildings, as the location of the 
cutting school which these pupils are now required to attend is very 
inconvenient for them in point of distance from the several buildings 
named. 

‘As there is an available room at Congress Heights, a new cutting 
school will be started there for the reception of pupils in that locality. 

All of the sixth-grade pupils in the District of Columbia, with the 
exception of those attending a few remote county schools, are now 
afforded the advantages of instruction in cutting and fitting. 

The natural increase of plain-sewing work following the occupancy 
of several proposed new buildings during the coming year will neces- 
sitate the appointment of one additional teacher, and as there is now 
no list of eligibles from which to make appointments for the first 
eight divisions an examination of applicants for positions as sewing 
teacher will be necessary in September. 


MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


Owing to the crowded condition of the manual training schools the 
space allotted for domestic art work was much too small, this being 
especially noticed at the McKinley School, where plain sewing, dress- 
making, and millinery were taught in thesame room. This condition 
of things made it almost impossible to do as much in the way of class 
instruction as is necessary, and all of the work was more or less 
hampered. At the Armstrong School the conditions were better, as 
the dressmaking department occupied a separate room, leaving milli- 
nery and first-year sewing in one room. It is hoped that before 
another year provision will be made to allow separate rooms for each 
branch of the work. 
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school course is devoted to 
machine and tapeline, and the 


The first year of the manual training 
hand sewing, the use of the sewing 
drafting and cutting of garments, since accuracy in all of these lines 
is indispensable as a foundation for the more advanced work of the 
following years, which includes practical dressmaking and millinery. 

Instead of devoting the whole of the first quarter to areview, as was 
done the previous year, only so much was reviewed at the beginning 
of each quarter as could be applied upon the garment made during 
that quarter. In this way the interest of the pupils was maintained 
and better results secured. 

A set of underwear, consisting of four pieces, was made by the first- 
year pupils, these garments being drafted and cut by measurement. 
The origin, growth, and cost of materials used, quantity required for 
different garments, and taste and judgment in the selection of trim- 
mings, etc., were features of the course. 

The interest of the pupils in second and third year work was highly 
satisfactory, and the completed dresses and hats, the fruition of all 
of the previous instruction, elicited much praise for both pupils and 
instructors. 

It may not be inappropriate in this connection to mention a fact 
which can not but be highly gratifying to those most concerned in 
the results of our sewing classes, that the tasteful graduation dresses 
of nearly, if not quite, allof the girl graduates of the Armstrong School 
at the commencement in June, 1903, and of probably amajority of those 
of the McKinley School, were the handiwork of their wearers. 

The millinery department of the manual training school was 
inaugurated at the beginning of the past year, and the first year’s 
results have demonstrated the wisdom of this extension of our work. 
The method of instruction is eminently practical and includes many 
features besides the mere manual execution-of the work—as, for 
example, judgment in the matters of design, color, and the selection 
of material, the adaptation of particular designs to the characteristics 
of individuals and the judicious expenditure of money in the selec- 
tion of materials to insure the most pleasing and satisfactory result 
with the greatest economy. 

The exhibits of the work of the pupils of both the dressmaking and 
millinery departments of our manual training schools at the exhibi- 
tion of the Eastern Art Association, held at Washington in April, 
1903, were highly commended by visitors at that exhibition. 

Lappend hereto the usual detailed statistical statement, and in con- 
clusion beg to acknowledge the hearty cooperation of all associated 
with me in the sewing work and the courtesy and encouragement of 
yourself and the members of the Board of Education. 


Very respectfully, : 
MARGARET W. Cats, Director. 
Mr. A. T. STUART, 


Superintendent of Schools. 
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PLAIN SEWING—FIRST EIGHT DIVISIONS. 


Name of teacher. Where teaching. Number Number 
= Ses Pupils, | eho 
I low - Benning, Kenilworth, Phelps, Polk, Morgan, Ch || Eee 
Eee Chase, Hubbard, Monroe, Hayes, TNE SARE 459 oy 
Genevieve Cassin- ala Towers, Peabody, Hilton, Johnson, Hub- 603 
ard. 5 
M.E. Conboye Twining, Abbot, Madison, Taylor, Carbery, Blair bs ze 
Jefferson. ok 25 
E.M,Colhouns .--.---| Beu'viman, Toner, Grant, Arthur, Woodburn, 
roline Dodson eightman, Toner, Grant, ur, oodbu: 4 
oe Discoet Hamilton, Webb. a) 568 3 
Kate Graham. Jefferson, Amidon, Smallwood, Greenleaf, Bowen, 593 
Bradley, Potomac. : te 25 
M.C. Henry. Adams, Force, Berret, Harrison, Thomson, Seaton, 468 
ennison. 2 
M.E. Littell- Webster, Buchanan, Cranch, Tyler, Maury -__._______ 492 
A.S. Medfor Lenox, Brent, Dent, McCormick, Van Buren, Con- 521 23 
gress Heights, Good Hope, Orr. 24 
C.L. Stanton_ Jackson, Fillmore, Threlkeld, Reservoir, Addison, 530 
Curtis, Corcoran, Tenley. 24 
E.R. Thornton @ TenOx oo eee aaa a as be ences eee 25 
R.E. Wilson --- Beas Henry, Brightwood, Brookland, Eckington, B45 A 
mery. 
S.A. Williamson__._._| Gales, Blake, Langdon, Franklin, Petworth, Takoma, 569 
Morse, Emery. 24 
A.M. Wellsa__-__-...- ‘Cond ditiRoad Sieies fe se = ee ene eee one eee 16 1 


aTeachers of cutting and fitting. 


Total number of pupils_- 
Total number of classes - 5, 829 


Average number of pupils per class = 22, Oe 
CUTTING AND FITTING CLASSES—FIRST EIGHT DIVISIONS 
Name of teacher. Location. Pupils received from— Number wan ber 
: ek anes ores pupils. | classes. 
E. M. Colboun¢ -____-- 607 O street NW----.| Webster, Seaton, Abbot, Twin- 226 13 
ing, Henry, Polk, Morse. 
SNA. Daltonie eee Eighth and I streets | Gales, Blake, Hayes, Blair, Tay- 257 15 
NE. lor, Madison, Pierce, Webb, 2 
Hamilton. 
S.M. Davidson -_------ Peabody ------------- Ae Carbery, Maury, 135 8 
on. 
D0 Sena eee Van Buren Annex---| Van Buren and Annex, Con- 68 5 
gress Heights, Good Hope. 
A.L. Norris- ---------- 494 Maryland ave- | Jefferson, Amidon, Smallwood, 200 12 
| nue SW. Greenleaf, Bowen, Bradley 
Jobnson Annex -_-.-- Hubbard, Johnson, Monroe -. 64 8 
Seventh and G | Wallach, Towers, Brent, Dent, 252 14 
streets SE. Rees, Buchanan, Cranch, 
'yler. 
Dennison ---.-------- Franklin, Thomson, Dennison, 211 12 
| gee ee 
‘orce, ms, Berret, Che’ 
| Chase. ae 
-| Brookland -_--__- Brookland Zee 21 1 
Emery ----- Eckington,Emery - 54 3 
Brightwood Takoma, Petwort! 24 2 
| wood. 
High street __-_------ Jackson, Fillmore, Curtis, Ad- 120 8 
¢ dison, Corcoran. S 
730 Twenty-fourth Grant, Toner, Weightman -___- : 68 5 
street NW. 


aTeachers of plain sewing. 


Total number of pupils__- 
Total number of classes -- 
Average number of pupils per ¢ 
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PLAIN SEWING—NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH DIVISIONS. 
\N 
Name of teacher. Where teaching. ed SRE PEE 
pupils. | classes. 
M. G. Lewis. Miner 2822233 caso eae es eee B 2 
A. Alexander .| Garrison, Garnet, Patterson, Bowen, Am im 500 23, 
son, Grant Road. 
J.R.Freeman_______.- Phillips, Slater, Langston, Banneker, Douglas, Mott, 451 22 
HEM ee 2 
G@.B. Campbell-___ Stevens, Randall, Birney, Syphax --__.._._..___.-.._.. 387 21 
E. M. Dean Sumner, Magruder, Stevens, Briggs, Wormley, B84 20 
Bruce, Little Falls Road. 
OnAS rH arrisieecossss Benning, Burrville, Garfield, Giddings, Lincoln, Bell_ 279 22 
A.D. Jones__.... ~~... Cook, Jones, Logan, Payne, Lovejoy, Ivy City __._____ 394 22 


«Teacher of cutting and fitting. 


Total uumber of pupils_ 
Total number of classe: 
Average number of pupil 


CUTTING AND FITTING CLASSES—NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH DIVISIONS. 


Number| Number 
Name of teacher. Location. Pupils received from— of. of 
pupils. | classes. 
M.G. Lewisa__________ Minter sure a ceseseess Wormley, Phillips, Briggs, Ste- 7 13 
ss vens, Sumner, Magruder. 
§2A; Goines 2225222.-,<|sBruce:._-.2.5222-.-._.! eee NAG Mott, Military 42 4 
oad. 
Dos 225s a ee 917 P street NW ----- Garrison, Garnet, Patterson, 166 10 
Banneker, Slater, Langston, 
Lincol Logan, Loveioy, Lineolty Gd 4 un 
M.E. Griffin -.2.2----- pis(e) be Se eee er | ogan, Lovejoy, Lincoln, Gid- i 
= nies Bell, Randall, Ambush, 
Bowen. 
Do.22 ae Hillsdale = <s22252525-: Birney, Garfield -.....-......... Bie 3 


a Teacher of plain sewing. 


Total number of pupils 
Total number of classes 
Average number of pup: 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Str: I would remind you that this is the close of the fifteenth year 
of physical training in our schools. These have been years of growth 
and development, so that to-day no department is held in greater 
respect by the thinking public than that which looks after the phys- 
ical welfare of the child in school. Physical education as a part of 
the school curriculum has long since passed the period when in the 
minds of a.lay public it might have been considered a fad. Little by 
little thoughtful parents have learned to appreciate the efforts made 
in this direction and demand the best that can be given. 

It is no longer expected that the pupil sit for five hours of the day 
in one position in his prison of desk and seat. With few restrictions 
the freedom of the schoolroom is his. He moves about in his chair, 
and if necessary does not hesitate to stretch his limbs. He rises 
and exercises for fifteen minutes, taking many deep breaths while the 
windows are open for the admission of fresh air. At recess he has 
the opportunity to play in the fresh air. In most schools a desk and 
seat have been specially fitted to him, so that he is not obliged to 
assume a cramped position when writing or drawing. The double 
seat so frequently seen in large cities in which two children sit side 
by side is not to be found in Washington. When we consider besides 
these things the well-lighted schoolrooms and attractive surround- 
ings of many, we believe that the majority of the children in Wash- 
ington when in school live under as healthful conditions as are to be 
found in the home, and that in some cases even more so is an 
acknowledged fact. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


Fully realizing the importance to the schools of the future of creat- 
ing in the young women of the normal classes a full appreciation of 
the value of health, a strong desire to conserve that which is already 
possessed, and an earnest endeavor to do everything in their power 
to prevent unfavorable school conditions, a strong effort was made 
along this line, supported by all the instructors in the normal school. 
To this end more instruction concerning the laws of hygiene, both 
school and personal, was given in the hour devoted each week to the 
subject. Supplementing this course, lectures were given at intervals 
by well-known physicians in the city. 

The daily gymnastic work of the normal classes started last year 
was much improved, owing to the personal attention of Miss Sipe, one 
of the normal school faculty, who, on account of having shown supe- 
rior ability in this work, was appointed by the principal to undertake 
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sponsibility of holding the class up to the best, 
the re nae r facilities of space and apparatus, which © grea, 
is for 4 when the normal school occupies a new building an Only 
ee the direction of Miss Turner the work in Washi 
Prcissiocl No. 2 has been of a high order. I doubt i Lee 
ld have been obtained under the circumstances, lite er re tg 
a women going out as teachers of our colored youth 
of pearing, a command over their own bodies such 
example to the pupils under them, and at the same tin 
ough knowledge of the work to be obtained from the ] 


yo n 
Sm 
nave a diva 
as will b ty 
ne have an 
lttle Oneg 
MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


Jt is only by such teaching of future teachers that the grou 
be made ready for medical inspectors to work to advan fare 
to be expected that on the occasion of a visit from the Schoo] phew 
each pupil shall pass in review before his eyes, the large eee feels 
pupils and limited time of the doctor making this impossible: ie GE 
the last analysis medical inspection will resolve itself into inspect; in 
by the teacher whose eyes, accustomed to seeing individuals in aa 
mass, must be able to detect the flushed face, the listless attitude the 
anexmic condition, or the pained expression of a pupil ordinarily fp C) 
from this condition, so as to select such a one for the Special ing ie 
tion of the school physician. pec. 

One benefit from medical inspection of schools not 
referred to lies in this very fact that a teacher who migh 
be thoughtless of the physical condition of each pupil now 
of circumstances will observe those things which previous 
her notice, and thus learn to think of the body as well 
the child. 


nd can 
tig Not 


frequently 
t otherwise 
from foree 
ly escaped 
as the ming of 


TEACHERS’ WORK. 


The report of each teacher’s work as given to the supervising prin- 
cipal at the end of the year made a phenomenal record of excellent 
gymnastic work, exceeding even that of previous years, This is the 
result of a combination of forces, chief among which is the desire of 
the teacher to do her best in everything undertaken. The constant 
efforts of the special teacher, showing the teacher wherein she can 
improve, and an increase in the knowledge of the purpose and value 
of the work are most important factors. The fact that her individual 
results are recognized rouses the teacher to put forth the best effort 
in her, while the appreciation of the work as a whole by those in 
authority is encouraging. The work is never easy, and to many it 
has been difficult, for which reason to them special credit should be 
given. 3 

Respectfully submitted. 


REBECCA STONEROAD, Director. 
Mr. A. T. Stuart, 


Superintendent of Schools. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF MUSIC. 


Srr: The plan of work in music has not differed materially from 
that of the two years past, the emphasis being upon the song, but 
technical instruction coming in for its full share of attention, and 
with very fair results. For the plan more in detail we beg to refer 
you to the reports of 1900 and 1901. 

All musical experience may be classed as either active or receptive, 
as either the making of music or the hearing of music. We have 
tried during the past year to recognize the claim of each of these 
phases of musical training in all our work, from the kindergarten 
through the high and normal school. There is little danger that any 
course in music for public schools will omit the active phase; rather 
must we guard against a failure to recognize the tremendous claim of 
the passive phase. Compared to the numbers to whom the treasures 
of the world’s great music are an inheritance, the numbers who will 
express themselves musically in song are very small. We should fall 
far short of fulfilling our duty to the masses who will not sing did we 
give them no training in appreciation by which they may understand 
and enjoy music. This training has been tried in the lowest grade, 
and it was found that children of even this age could listen to short 
compositions, to grasp their spirit and movement. Interest was 
stimulated and the children were trained to close and sympathetic 
attention, and the results justified an extension of the plan as oppor- 
tunity may offer. 

In the high and normal schools the opportunity for richer musical 
experience is, owing both to organization and equipment, much 
broader. During the last year the number of artist recitals given in 
the high and normal schools was in excess of that of any other year, 
and the receptive power of the individual listener was deepened. 
While we have had a most generous response to our appeal to solo 
artists to give recitals for our advanced pupils, we must always be 
somewhat limited in these recitals if they are to be entirely compli- 
mentary. The experience with the Peabody recital, which netted a 
good sum to the benefit for which it was held, leads us to hope that 
we may have such artists as David Bispham and Schumann-Heinck 
in our public school halls, and that the best and richest musical expe- 
rience may become possible for all our advanced pupils. 

In considering the other phase of our music work, we have come to 
recognize with increasing conviction the claim of music as a human 
art, as a means, and, indeed, a very vital one of organic training. 
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; conte » Larger Life ie 
From Education and the Larger Life, Henderson Says; 


No one object of human pursuit demands so complete anborgeet 
¢ Poy at a nepal 

usic, and were it pursued as a human end, for its effect upon the oe t aining 

ocrtey a tremendous contribution to organic culture Ua, ag 


it could be made ! Ww; D Derg 
te there would, as in the art world, be a distinct ee this cy, on, 
@ 


* When music is taught as a human art, as a contribution ¢ f Methoq 
an end in itself, it will only consent to cary o hu . 


r 
* * 


fection, and not as Vonitge: ane 


the lines of cause and effect—that is to Bap through the interest and rk alo 
and affection of the learner. It will be given as an agent to culture “pontaneit 
> toj 


MCTeage 
or, Sanic 
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the health and poise and sight and hearing and voice and tous ; 
human power of thos? whose high privilege it is to learn music, and ¢ ne 
a superb medium for the expression of the profound aspirations 0 f ‘ined oe 
We believe that the greatest thing done for musie in our s ; 
the past year has been the organization of the seve "al sie L0O0]s in 
for weekly chorus practice. No pupil is excused from this h Ep 
music period, and as a result hundreds of our young People altho, 
ing such great compositions as the Largo, Pilgrims? Cho 
Glory of the Lord, and others, singing them and loving ther 
the monotone, if, indeed, he exists in this day when everyone gj 
is carried beyond the embarrassment of his own poor contribution 
the glory and sweep of great compositions sung by hundreds as ip 
schoolfellows and becomes a sharer in its beauty and uplift, his 
We have made the entering wedge. The next step is, logi 
the bringing together of the 2,000 fresh young voices to aa a 
a great leader and with an orchestra, for the pleasure of the meee” 
whose homes they represent, and for the broadening and oxtanale ; 
of musical culture in our capital. Let us hope this day may not 
far distant. De 
In closing this report I beg to make acknowledgment, 
of Miss Iva Martin, whose service has been marked by 
devotion and unyarying helpfulness. 
Respectfully submitted. 
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ALYS E. BENTLEY, Director. 
Mr. A. T. STUART, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF PRIMARY WORK. 


Str: I have the honor of submitting the report of the work of the 
primary schools for the year ending June 30, 1903, which heretofore 
has been included in that of the supervisors. 

As the plan and object of much of this work has been set forth 
from time to time, I will endeavor to mention only new features, or 
those which have been more strongly emphasized during the past year. 


READING AND LANGUAGE. 


In the first grade the plan of former years of basing reading lessons 
on subjects of interest to the child was pursued. Increased effort was 
put forth to so present these Subjects that a voluntary, full offering 
of the child’s information on them resulted, to which additions within 
the comprehension of the child were made by the teacher. The broader 
the treatment of the subject by the teacher the greater was found to 
be the desire and ability of the child for free natural expression. The 
good effects of this work were felt when the reading lessons and writ- 
ten composition were begun, as with knowledge of the subject came 
the thoughtful, expressive reading, while in the composition came the 
desire to express on paper much that the child had read and talked. 
Throughout the entire year ungrammatical and lax expressions were 
corrected by the teacher whenever such corrections were found not to 
check freedom of expression. By watehfulness and ingenuity the 
teacher was able to put into possession of the child many of the idioms 
common to our language, which later he used with freedom and pleas- 
ure both in his oral and written work. These idiomatic expressions 
were used freely by the teacher in the many daily reading lessons 
presented both on the blackboard and in the supplementary hekto- 
graphed lessons, so that by the end of the year the average child had 
acquired considerable ability, with unconscious effort, in talking or 
writing a subject, with the facts of which he was familiar, with a 
tolerable degree of grammatical accuracy. Books were not given the 
children until the middle of November, and in some instances not 
until December, when it was found that if script was read with fluency 
and ease both from the board and hektographed sheets little difficulty 
was experienced by two-thirds of the school in reading the print. 
Teachers who were in haste to give children books before this power 
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had been acquired, and before the necessary development 
mind toward an intelligent sey of subjects presenteq 
place, were sadly disappointed in results at the close of the 
transition from script to print was greatly facilitated the 
through the use of the print letter cards (used formerly, 
to drop into disuse through lack of supply), which enable 
to reproduce words and sentences learned, thus forming anes 
relief from the excessive use of the pencil. Boxes contajp; 
necessary apparatus for printing were furnished, one bo: 
division. Teachers were thus enabled to print a supply 
which met the demands of their schools and provided fo; wast 

usage. The printing cost some labor, but the results amply i! and 
the teachers for their efforts. No limit was set to the ane 
reading to be accomplished, neither were the children oxncueet e 
read consecutively the pieces of any one reader. Ag subjecee ve 
discussed in the lesson all pieces relating to them were read } Were 
children. The simplest pieces were usually reserved for sight ze - ws 
near the end of the year. In some localities most of the Dieces in - Y 
three readers were read during the first school year, whereas in oth 2 
districts it was found impossible to cover as much ground, ee 

Many children physically or mentally undeveloped, or both eit 
school whose condition necessitates the devotion of a part of the vane 
and insome cases the entire year, in preparing them for intelligent wate 
One of our noted educators once said “some children are 6 years 9] d 
when born, whereas others are but 1 at 6 years of age.” Great w. atc 
fulness has been needed to see that the young teacher discriminate a 
wisely in adapting work to the needs of the young child, that no 
forcing was done, and that a slow, natural development was allowed to 
take place. The majority of these pupils under judicious treatment 
make good first-grade pupils the next year, and with these early diffi- 
culties removed pass to other grades with considerable ease. A few 
exceptions were made in the matter of beginning use of books. Many 
children in the county schools are unable to attend more than half 
the year, owing to distance, inclement weather, bad roads, ete. These 
children make good progress while in school, but are unable to com- 
plete the year’s work. At the beginning of the year they proceed 
from the point at which work was stopped the preceding year. 

In the second and third grades one great aim was to develop the 
power in the child to grasp the thought the piece contained and to 
give natural, fluent expression to it. Many helps were used to secure 
good results, especially with the slower children. As soon as pupils 
were able to acquire new words through the use of diacritical marks, 
independent work was assigned them whenever the piece contained 
no unintelligible thought. Much strength was developed during the 
past year in this work, as well as in the ability of the child to repro- 
duce naturally and in his own language the entire piece read, and to 
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xpress riting : , 

Inthe wok muh liaising ee area 
fact, most of the technical er: : a ‘ “i Beep Oe ae Ceres 
fact, grammar taught in these grades associated 
itself naturally with these lessons. Practical application followed in 
all written work called for. Another point of special emphasis was 
the use of the story, not only in connection with the teaching of many 
reading lessons but in literature, history, ete. Much excellent work 
has been done in the normal schools in preparing teachers for this 
work, as well as for the blackboard illustrations to accompany it, but 
I would suggest that, if possible, still greater attention be given it, to 
the end that teachers may show a finer discrimination in the selection 
of such pieces, that they may study them with the object of discoyer- 
ing their purport and of absorbing them, as well as of gaining the 
power to relate, not read, the story in a free, natural manner. Teach- 
ers with a keen appreciation of this work succeeded in arousing a 
deep, true interest in the beattiful in literature in the children and a 
desire to continue the work independently. In many of the third 
grades small libraries were accumulated through the voluntary con- 
tributions of the teachers and pupils, as the reading books were found 
inadequate to meet the demands of the more precocious children and 
often children of average ability. A few well-selected sets of books, 
used in a manner similar to the circulating library of the higher 
grades, could be used with much profit in all of the third grades and 
in many of the second, as only through such provision can children 
most in need of this reading be reached. Numerous poems were 
memorized by pupils of the three grades, the effort being made to 
keep the child wholly unconscious of self while reciting them before 
his classmates through his appreciation of the thought. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Although so much stress has been given to literature and the formal 
part of the work, nature study has received due attention. No long 
excursions were taken, but teachers and children studied life in parks 
near their respective buildings, the trees lining adjacent streets, ete. 
Plants, flowers, and fruits in season were much in evidence in all 
schoolrooms, and, when possible, live animals were kept in the rooms 
an extended period that children might have an opportunity of study- 
ing some of their habits, and thus reach a better understanding of 
adaptation of part to use. These animals became great pets and 
tended to arouse as well as deepen love and consideration for dumb 
creatures. 

Increased attention was given to planting of gardens. Unfortu- 
nately, school gardens are out of the question in some locations 
because of lack of space, but teachers often did not avail themselves 
of opportunities offered. Much interest was aroused among the little 
ones in planting home gardens, as was shown by products brought 
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into school before its close. Without the school garden 1 
10 § oh ? 


is difficult to give children the necessary instructions connese ee it 
ation of beds, planting, and eare. Cted With 


prepar: 


WRITTEN COMPOSITION. 


Written composition in all three grades becomes virtually 
the reading work. As usual it was a daily exercise. Tn thee Dart of 
it began when the child had gained the power to reproduce tee grade 
a single sentence. As his written vocabulary increased, his Writing 
written thought became fuller, and in place of the repiodaelan of 
thought and phraseology of the teacher came his own indi 700 of 
thought and expression. Care was taken in this grade not to reiie 
lengthy written products, yet frequently they were spon Repos 
offered by the more advanced pupils. Similar subjects and pian nely, 
preparing reading and written language for those of the Asst peo 
were used in the second and third. In connection with the obecryaui 
and thought getting, new words were introduced, explained, spelled 
and used by the child, so that when he was given the same santa 
for composition he was well supplied with thought, together vith 
necessary tools for formal expression, and was thus able to wii 
independently his exercise from an outline prepared sometimes eo 
the teacher, sometimes by himself. With this preparation compen 
tion writing became a pleasure, manifested by the eagerness and e ase 
swith which he applied himself to the task assigned. A steady erowth 
in power of fullness and freedom of expression of facts, but not so one 
an increase in grammatical accuracy and spelling, was shown from ane 
first to the third grade, inelusive. This is naturally accounted for by 
the greatly increased vocabulary, the desire to use many words not 
yet taught, and a lack of power to divide attention between thought 
and form. Greater effort is being made each year to overcome these 
deficiencies. However, the composition work of the year was good, a 
large majority of the teachers feeling it an improvement on that of 
preceding years. Much oral work always preceded the written. One 
great effort of the teacher was to make each child feel that only those 
facts he retained from the lesson were expected of him in the written 
work, honest effort being recognized, whether the production was long 
or short. 
PELLING. 


Oral and written spelling formed a part of each lesson of the day. 
These words were regularly dictated to the children either in lists or 
in sentences. In the third grade additional words, names of common 
objects, etc., were given. Spelling from dictation was universally 
good. The daily written work of the child, representing a union of 
thought and form, represented to the teacher the child’s real power to 
spell correctly. 
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PHONICS. 


No special stress was put upon phonetic spelling in the first grade 
new words being obtained in connection with thought expression 
rather than by use of these arbitrary marks. Children were taught 
the sounds and names of all the consonants, and thus learned the 
alphabet. Word building on certain combinations of letters was 
found very helpful in spelling. Much additional power was gained 
in the other two grades in the mastery of new words through know- 
ledge of diacritical marks and syllabication. Various exercises were 
given to discover the child’s knowledge of content of words learned. 


PENMANSHIP. 


For the past few years copy books have been used by the pupils of 
second and third grades. Although great care was taken in the selec- 
tion of a book for the second grade to seeure wide spacing and large 
writing, the spacing is narrower than that of the paper used in the 
daily work. During the penmanship lesson a readjustment of hand 
and eye is necessary to fit the words to the space given, which occa- 
sions a cramped position, lack of freedom of movement, and too often 
unsatisfactory results. Many teachers of this grade feel that the 
copy books are detrimental to the progress of the children in penman- 
ship and that the results do not equal those of former years. In the 
third grade very satisfactory results were obtained. Better position 
of both body and hand was secured through the use of exercises 
furnished by Doctor Stoneroad. 


NUMBER. 


The number of the first grade was largely objective work until facts 
to be memorized were in the possession of the child. Effort was made 
to reduce abstract work to the minimum. Many inexperienced teach- 
ers thought that because pupils could count to one hundred or add 
long columns of figures that great progress was being made. Instead 
of being beneficial, this work was really harmful. Children of this 
age very readily learn by rote, which means no development of power, 
but a check to that development. Even less number work than is 
now required in this grade would be beneficial to immature children 
and those lacking in number sense, as it often requizes arduous efforts 
and much valuable time on the part of both teacher and pupil to mas- 
ter facts which would be acquired so easily by the child when a little 
older and better developed. Much power in this subject was devel- 
oped in the second and third grades. Much more independent work 
was demanded this year than ever before. Great numbers of prob- 
lems, no two alike, were prepared by the teacher and placed at the 
disposal of the child for seat work. These problems furnished ample 
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material for the more advanced thinkers of the class, as 

often able to solve correctly six or more, while the lens hey y 
equally faithful, struggled with their two or three, Probie UDils, 
in the arithmetics of the grades were used in a Similar ae 
change in arithmetics of these two grades has been contem i. ; 
both children and teachers have in a way outgrown the Hae as 
metic Readers in use for the past ten years. Tests were a § Arith. 
few representative schools of each division of Nichol’s Arithmn, pals 
the Rational Arithmetic. Children and teachers jp thseeeaee and 
were delighted with the change, and in many cases most ee 
results were obtained. Clear, unbiased, written reports of the pt 
er’s estimate of the value of the work accomplished were called pe 
show most clearly the superiority of the work of the books a an 
and the need for a change. Quick mental work formed amed 


: oy : 
each number recitation, as well as drill on the multiplication aoe of 
ADles, 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY, 


The observance of national holidays gave occasion for much of t} 
history teaching in these grades. In the third grade, in addition e 
this, much history was associated with the study of the olty a 
various statues and public buildings within reach of the scuaey 
furnishing the subjects. 

In the construction of the map of the city teachers in many localj- 
ties were hampered through the inability of the children, without 
expenditure of car fare, to visit the Capitol, from which an extended 
view of the city can be seen. However, as in the nature work, 9 
closer study was made of the plan of the city in the immediate vicinity 
of the school building, and from this small nucleus an appeal made to 
the imagination in building the entire map. The county schools were 
urged to study their own localities, including county roads, street 
cars, if any, ete., instead of attempting study of the city map. Much 
good work was done with the sand board in illustrating both the plan 
of the city and physical features studied. Many simple experiments 
were performed both by teacher and pupils illustrating a few of the 
natural phenomena. These experiments proved a great stimulus to 
thought and furnished excellent subjects for composition. 


SEAT WORK. 


There has been a steady increase in effort each year to see that all 
seat work is educative and that each recitation is followed closely by 
work which tests not alone the efficiency of the teacher’s work, but 
which offers ample opportunity to the child to be free and natural in 
the work he returns. The great danger of overtaxing both hand and 
eye in the first grade through an excessive demand of written work 
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was guarded against. Changes in work were frequent, manual work 
used whenever possible, and a free use of the blackboard when not 
otherwise in use, encouraged. An increase in manual work in all 
three grades would be a relief and pleasure to the child, and under 
intelligent guidance a great, developer of power. 


GRADE MEETINGS. 


During the year the regular monthly grade meetings were held at 
the Franklin School building, beginning with October and ending 
with May, inclusive. At these meetings the work of the preceding 
month was discussed and new work planned for the next. Perfect 
freedom was granted teachers to select from suggestions given those 
features best adapted to the needs of their respective schools. In 
many divisions these meetings were supplemented by division grade 
gatherings, in which there was opportunity for freedom of expression 
which numbers and lack of time did not allowin the larger meetings. 


The division meetings met with favor with most teachers and were a 
source of much profit to them. 


MODEL SCHOOLS. 


The model schools of the first and second grades have done more 
effective work the past year than ever before. The experience and 
tactfulness of the teachers of these schools enable them to be most 
helpful to the inexperienced and weak teachers who come to them for 
help. These schools are centers at which these teachers gather in 
their free hours to watch work in progress and to profit by questions 
and suggestions given by the teacher when at leisure. Two or three 
times a week these model teachers visit certain schools assigned them 
to aid teachers in overcoming difficulties either through suggestions 
or through class work. 

Last year the Board of Education kindly furnished an assistant, 
Miss Edna Riddleberger, in addition to Miss Merritt, who has charge 
of the colored primary schools of the city. Miss Riddleberger’s work 
has been invaluable, as through her efforts many a weak teacher, as 
well as those unfamiliar with the plan of our work, has been helped 
to better work and in some instances to success. 

Scattered throughout the schools of the city are a number of chil- 
dren either mentally deficient, slow of development, or very backward 
in their work, owing either to some physical defect—deafness, defect- 
ive eyesight, etc.—or to protracted absence from school. The regular 
teacher with her other duties finds it difficult to give the necessary 
special work needed for their development. If such children could 
be grouped in a few centers with teachers especially adapted to the 
work much might be done for their advancement and the regular 
teacher relieved of what becomes to her in many cases a burden. 
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REPORT OF DIRECTOR OF KINDERGARTENS. 


Str: The increase each year in the appropriations for kindergartens 
is so small that the growth in this department is necessarily slow. 
Two new kindergartens were, however, opened during the past year, 
one at Eckington, where the need seemed most pressing, and one in 
the first division, in the new Morgan School. The old kindergarten 
at Eckington, which has been accommodated for the past two years 
in rented rooms, was moved to the new school building, the Emery. 
This leaves only three kindergartens which are at present housed 
outside of school buildings. 

It is earnestly hoped that as new buildings are opened provision 
will be made for a kindergarten, as the demand is steadily increasing 
for this form of training. In localities where a kindergarten would 
be of the most far-reaching benefit and where its influence would 
most strongly tend to uplift and to refine it is almost impossible to 
find a room suitable in size for the numbers who desire admittance. 
As the aim of the kindergarten is to form rather than reform, it is to 
the deepest self-interest of a community to thus provide for the chil- 
dren of weaklings in intellect, in thrift, and in morals. In this rela- 
tion I quote the following from a recent paper by the Commissioner 
of Education on ‘‘The kindergarten as a preparation for the highest 
civilization: ” 

The kindergarten with its powerful system of nurture makes easy the path of 
one of these weaklings to come to self-respect, to come to moral ideas, to industry, 
and to perseverance which conquers its natural obstacles. The kindergarten no 
this side proves a true blessing to the community, preparing the child with great 
success for a helpful participation in civilized modes of living. 

As a matter of self-preservation each city should organize a strong force of 
kindergartens throughout all precincts where the weaklings of society come 
together. 

MODEL KINDERGARTEN. 


At the beginning of last year it was decided to make the kinder- 
garten at the Seaton School a model for the benefit of students in the 
normal school. Its present object is to show to the students who 
intend to take up primary work that no gap need exist between the 
kindergarten and first grade—to offer a practical demonstration of its 
principles, which apply equally to the schools and to the university. 
The model kindergarten also looks to the future, when kindergarten 
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aining will be introduced into the normal school as an elective 
ae tt will then become the practice school for the students, 
See experiments have been made in this kindergarten during the 
year tending to the fuller awakening and ger eloDing, of the children 
along artistic lines, notably in music. While it has always been the 
custom in our kindergartens to present only the best and Simplest 
music, a departure was made this SaEES Tah training the children in 
individual interpretation of tone and in spontaneous Tesponse to 
rhythm. This method was suggested by the director of music and 
was ably carried out by the assistant who had charge ot kindergarten 
music. It will be seen by any intelligent visitor in our kindergartens 
that an earnest and constant effort is being made by the teachers to 
render not only the musie, but the pictures, the colors, the embellish- 
ments of the kindergarten influential items in the child’s teaching. 
True education emancipates. While it can not create capacity, it 
can enable the mind to more completely realize itself by increasing 
its stock of ideas. Therefore to present to children ‘ whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely and of good report,” 
tends to self-expression along these lines. 


MEETINGS. 


A programme class for both principals and assistants was held at 
the Franklin School every two weeks during the past year. At this 
meeting an outline of work was given by the director (see Annual 
Report, 1901-2), samples of work done by the children, which might 
prove helpful or suggestive, were brought by the various teachers, 
and new methods of work or discipline discussed. A study class was 
also held by the director throughout the winter. 

The great danger for a teacher lies in the fact that routine work 
threatens to convert the training of young minds into so much 
machine labor. To guard against this, constant self-culture is neces- 
sary. Deepened insight and a widened horizon bring new light to 
revivify old truth. With this purpose in view, a restudy of Froebel’s 
Pedagogies of the Kindergarten was undertaken. A class for the 
teachers in the first eight divisions met every two weeks throughout 
the school year at the Phelps School, while the meeting for the col- 
ored teachers was held in the kindergarten at the Patterson School. 
Froebel’s own statement of his system was studied chapter by chapter 
and original practice lessons were given as an outcome of this study. 


MOTHERS’ MEETINGS. 


The increasing number of kindergartners who hold mothers’ meet- 
ings shows conclusively that they are beginning to awaken to the truth 
that the kindergarten can not accomplish the deepest and most lasting 
good untilitisreenforced by the home. However poor and rudimentary 
the home may be, it has an educative influence which no wise teacher 
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may disregard. ‘‘The institution of the family,” writes Rosenkranz, 
“cis the starting point of education, and without this institution prop- 
erly realized education would find no solid foundation.” Kinder- 
garten has much to offer which tends to make actual the ideal of 
family life, while to know the child in his home relations is inyalu- 
able for the teacher. Thus the benefits of a mothers’ meeting are 
reciprocal. These meetings are always held at the direction of the 
principal, usually four or five times a year. Informal talks are given 
and the social element is never omitted. At these conferences moth- 
ers voluntarily testify to the great benefit which the kindergarten has 
been in the home. One teacher writes: 

Mothers have told me that this winter kindergarten occupations were the great- 
est help during the outbreak of measles and mumps, keeping the children quiet 
and contented. 


One mother visited the kindergarten to find out certain steps in 
paper folding for a little invalid at home. Another teacher writes: 


Many mothers have told me how their little ones have taught them and the lit- 
tle brothers and sisters our songs and games. 


From another teacher comes the following: 


A number of the mothers have come to me about the Mother Play (Froebel) 
and are using it with the children at home. 


Writes another: 


From the testimony of the mothers we find that the kindergarten teaches self- 
control, helpfulness, and unselfishness. 


If space permitted, many other incidents could be cited from the 
annual statements of the various kindergartners showing how the 
influence of the kindergarten is slowly being felt in the home, and 
how gladly, for the most part, the mothers respond to the sympathy 
and interest of the teacher. In one school the mothers became so 
interested that they voluntarily formed a mothers’ club as an outcome 
of these meetings. The club will meet next year at the different 
homes of the members and the kindergartner will be invited to meet 
with and to speak to them from time to time. 

Toward the close of the school year physicians were invited to talk 
sto the parents on disease and its prevention, diet, hygiene, ete. In 
several instances the teachers of the first and second grades combined 
with the kindergartner to hold these meetings. It is earnestly hoped 
that this practice may continue. 


GARDENS. 


Opportunities for outdoor work are always welcomed by the chil- 
dren. The gardens last year proved, as usual, a source of deep 
interest and pleasure and were tended with great care by the small 
gardeners. Vegetable and flower seeds were obtained from the Agri- 
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a] Department, and in some instances the children also brought 
cultura ae 3 NG only early vegetable and flower seeds were 
ESen Ue ariieag could see the whole process. Radishes and let- 
planted, ae ae to eat before the schools closed. Asa result of the 
inite Aa ao ue the children in their school gardens, small plots of 
deep interest of geed for at home, and there was scarcely a 


‘ound were eagerly bege BS 
Sana teentt ah child who did not have a plant of some kind to cherish, 
cindergart iv OM 

Quot te from various reports sent by the teachers we have the follow- 
Ye f to} 


ing statements: 


When we planted our garden the children saved up their pennies and bought 


eeds and rakes. ‘ ie 
Sr aeeniaes have gardens at home. One said there seemed to be families in 
: ave g 


verything, even in flowers. ‘ : : 
ae eae have brought me many vegetables during the spring which they 


haye raised in little gardens of their own, which they have carefully made and 
tated as a result of the Easter thought of awakening life and the work of the 


indergarten garden. 
nies hardly a child in the kindergarten whohasnot a garden at home. One 


child without a back yard kept begging his mother to move to another house, 

until she satisfied him by letting him plant some flowers and lima beans in the 

front yard. Another child, a Russian Jew, pointed with pride to a little well- 

baked bit of ground whose surface she had scratched with a stick and then 

planted beans. ; 
From the colored schools we have similar statements: 


Several of the children have made little gardens of their own at home. One is 


trying to cultivate weeds as well as flowers. 
After planting our garden more than a dozen children told us that they had 
made gardens at home, and one little boy brought some radishes which had grown 


in his garden. ; 
We gave the children seeds to plant at home. Those who did not have space or 


proper soil in their yards for a garden put soil in boxes and cans and planted 
their seeds. 


Thus the school gardens not only stimulate in the children a love 
for and a sympathy with nature, but reacting on the homes may in 
the end rouse civic pride and help to make the waste places more 
sightly. 

I can not close this report without making a plea for larger salaries 
in the kindergarten department. Other large cities offer inducements 
which are constantly tempting our teachers to look for positions else- 
where. Last year one of our ablest principals resigned to take a more 
lucrative position in New York City. Two of our assistants left—one 
to accept a position as principal of a kindergarten in Iowa at $650 per 
annum, the other a similar position in Colorado at $1,000 per annum. 
Women of culture and refinement, such as we must have in our kin- 
dergartens, hesitate to take an expensive course of two or three years 
in preparation for a work where the salary is not only small, but 
where they are outside of the line of grade promotion. This past year 
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we were obliged to appoint four temporary assistants in the kinder- 
garten, because the number of well-trained young women holding our 
certificate was so small that the supply was less than the demand. 
The present salary paid the kindergarten principal in our schools does 
not equal that given the assistant in kindergartens in many cities. 
The salary of a kindergarten principal elsewhere is usually from $600 
to $1,000 per annum. The increased cost of living makes the present 
salary absolutely insufficient for the needs of our teachers. We ear- 
nestly recommend these facts to the consideration of the Board of 
Education. 
Very respectfully, CATHERINE R. WATKINS, 
Director. 
Mr. A. T. STUART, 
* Superintendent of Schools. 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL OF WASHINGTON NORMAL SCHOOL 
NO. 1. 


DEAR Sir: The year ending June 30, 1903, has been one of pros- 
perity and progress for Washington Normal School No. 1, in spite of 
the fact that the difficult conditions under which it labors become 
more trying each year as it endeavors to keep pace with the educa- 
tional development of the times. These unfavorable conditions exist 
because the school is crowded into a few rooms inconvenient and 
unsuitable for the training of teachers. I feel confident that the dis- 
advantages of the present arrangements and the need for a new build- 
ing erected expressly for the normal school will appeal forcibly to you 
and to the Board of Education when the organization of the school 
and its work during the past year are laid before you. 

The school contains a training and a practice department, closely 
bound together in harmony of spirit and work. 


THE PRACTICE DEPARTMENT. 


Although general training necessarily precedes special practice, I 
shall speak first of the latter on account of its simplicity of plan and 
the similarity of the practice schools to the other graded schools of 
the city. Twelve ordinary grade schools are given over to the normal 
school for practice work. These are of the four lowest grades only, 
because we find that the average normal student can not in the one 
year preceding her practice learn enough to teach all the subjects 
required by older pupils, nor has she the maturity requisite for the 
discipline of pupils only a few years younger than herself. 

Special lessons and series of lessons were given in higher grades 
during the past year, but it is deemed expedient to make such ocea- 
sional rather than regular and distributed among schools held by 
good grade teachers. These special lessons were under the direction of 
training teachers, and will be mentioned again along with their other 
work. 

The twelve regular practice schools are in charge of six experienced 
teachers, each having two schools of the same grade. These schools 
are taught by the pupils of the normal school under the immediate 
instruction, supervision, and criticism of the practice teachers. Two 
students work together in each schoolroom, one as principal and the 
other assistant, for a term of about three weeks, at the end of which 
term the principal returns to the training department and the assistant 
is promoted to principaiship, with an assistant assigned from the train- 
ing department. Such appointments and promotions continue in regu- 
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THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 


he high school upon entering the normal school are some- 
what bewildered by the complete change of purpose and plan. Theip 
study heretofore has been usually to gain knowledge and mental power 
for some indefinite life work in the remote future. Now they meet a 
definite, exact course along strictly professional lines, the concrete 
uses for knowledge and power in plain sight as they observe in the 
practice schools the successes and failures of their companions one 
year in advance of them professionally. These young students must 
be instructed academically in the subjects to be taught the children 
and led into some knowledge of and love for teaching before being 
jntrusted with the responsibilities of the practice schools, and to 
accomplish these results is an important part of the training teachev’s 
work. Such preparatory study occupies the first eight months of the 
first year, at the end of which time the juniors are assigned to the 
practice schools and the seniors brought back to the training depart- 
ment for final instructions before graduation. 2 

The training teachers have charge of the senior students also dur- 
ing the periods between their terms of practice school teaching. 
During these periods much excellent professional work is accom- 
plished. It is most interesting to watch the effect of the alternating 
periods of teaching and study—the change of outlook, the growth of 
professional interest at the end of each period of practice, and the 
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increase of intellectual power during the terms of study and obser- 
vation. The student has a chance to make three fresh beginnings in 
her practice teaching, with time between for study and reflection, 
and for comparing her work with that of her teachers and companions. 

The course of study for the normal siudents embraces the follow- 
ing subjects: Language, arithmetic, nature study, geography, general 
history and the history of education, penmanship, physiology and 
physical training, drawing, music, and elementary lessons in psy- 
chology just before graduation. 

The training corps consists of the principal, three regular training 
teachers, and special teachers for music, drawing, and physical train- 
ing. I wish to set before you more fully the work of the training 
teacher. She must primarily see that the pupils have broad and 
accurate knowledge of the subject for which she is responsible; she 
leads them to select wisely material suitable for the highest mental 
development of children of different ages; she instructs students in 
lesson making, first, perhaps, by trial lessons in their own class 
rooms, then special lessons with children’s classes in the practice 
schools and in the higher grades, and she watches with deep interest 
and sense of responsibility the work of each normal student while 
teaching in the practice schools in order to ascertain the amount of 
strength developed along her special line of work and also in general 
management and teaching power. Aided by the judgment of the 
practice teacher, she plans the course of study in her subject for each 
grade, and frequently takes her classes into the schools for observa- 
tion and discussion of lessons. 

Each of the teachers of the special subjects mentioned above— 
drawing, music, and physical training—is the director of her depart- 
ment in the Washington city schools, or an assistant assigned by 
the director for normal work. This arrangement secures harmony 
between the normal work and that of the outside schools along these 
lines, and the directors work in such perfect sympathy with the 
normal-school plan of instruction, observation, practice, and criticism 
that progress in any of these studies means growth in general power. 

One can plainly see how much the labors of the training teachers 
are increased by the location of one-third of the practice schools at a 
distance of 10 squares, and their trials will be appreciated also when 
itis known that the normal school possesses only a study hall and 
two small recitation rooms for the corps of seven academic instruct- 
ors. One of these two class rooms is in an attic room above the large 
hall of the Franklin School, and I feel that the continued good health 
and vigor of teachers and pupils is miraculous when the amount of 
necessary stair climbing is considered. 

I shall ask space this year for the exposition of only one subject of 
study, and that because of its recent addition to the curriculum of 
the public schools. 
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gcHOOL GARDENING. 
assistance of the Department of Agriculture a ne 

- +hig line Was made in the spring of 1902, when seeds won a 
ning in this ee ] students for the planting of home garde dis- 
ee an of products from these gardens aveincane Tn 
ee ae aes ened the way for the regular course of insite 
oleate rote per week for a period of twelve weeks, fay 
Core ate given by the botany teacher ou the normal school, ies 
g, B. Sipe, 2 the Agricultural grounds, W here the Department cae 
vided for the use of the school a comfortable workroom and a small 
ereenhouse. ‘The lessons dealt with elementary work in soils; the 
propagation of plants by cutting, pudding, and grafting; plant fy 
ure for schoolrooms, and planning home and school grounds. The 
application of lessons to school children was kept in mind, a large 
part of the subject-matter being taught by the students to the chil. 
dren in the practice schools. 

The outdoor work consisted of home gardening by the normal] 
students, improvement of the Franklin School grounds by the children 
under the direction of normal teachers and students, and the forma. 
tion of a successful school garden in the Agricultural grounds bee 
class of sixth-grade pupils. Each home garden was visited by the 
teacher in charge of the work, who reported creditable results and in 
many cases rare skill. The improvement of the Franklin School 
grounds proved of great interest to teachers and pupils engaged it 
the work. Each school, from the first to the fifth, inclusive, haq 
flower beds for which it was responsible, and the higher grades helped 
with the lawns. The problem of summer care solved itself, for the 
interest was so great at the close of school that it was an easy matter 
to form committees of children to work upon the grounds once a week 
during vacation under the guidance of the botany teacher and yolun- 


Through the 


teer normal pupils. 
A strip of ground 200 feet long and 10 feet wide in the Agricultural 


grounds was placed by the Department at the disposal of the school 
fora children’s garden to be conducted on the individual plot system 
A class from the sixth grade Bradley School was selected to cultivate 
the plots and the work began with indoor lessons in Mareh. In April 
outdoor work started, and soon radishes, lettuce, beets, beans, and 
pease were above ground. Radishes were followed by tomatoes eee 
by turnips. At the end of the school term the children asked to be 
allowed to continue, and we look forward to unflagging interest if 
later crops are as successful as those already harvested. 2 

The normal school is indebted to Secretary Wilson for the encour- 
agement he has given. He has visited the class and addressed them 
upon the value of the work. To Dr. B. T. Galloway, Chief of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, it also extends thanks, for he has opened 
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the resources of the Department to teachers and pupils 
furnished seeds and plants abundantly, but most valuable of all has 
been his personal interest in the undertaking. During the coming 
year the greenhouse is to be enlarged, cold-frames built in connec- 


tion with it, and the land allotted to the school garden considerably 
increased. 


, and he has 


The only drawback in this work is the tax upon the time and 
strength of teacher and normal school pupils in traveling the long 
distance ells the Franklin School and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Does not the importance of this work, as the means of intro- 
ducing a school occupation of great value, strengthen our plea for a 
school building with grounds around it, and suitable rooms for indoor 
nature study? 

We need quite as much a studio for drawing, a music room, and class 
rooms of sufficient number to allow each teacher to claim one as her 
own for the perfect working out of her subject. The course of study 
should be enlarged to include a simple course in physics and chem- 
istry, but there is already too little room for the present amount of 


academic work. It isto be hoped that an appropriation for a suitable 
building will be made by the next Congress. 


The following table gives the enrollment of the school: 


Number of pupils in normal school 


Sine he seats Salers een ene eee en ee 92 
Nun Wer! Of ST agua Ces dere ae ee Saw ae ee pe an oN une AT 
Number of pupils in practice schools: 
Franklin School— 
Hits) Brad GE =k aes aes SU es olen Sey once ee nen aie 103 
Second grade _________ 88 
hr diets dees 85 
Fourth grade 87 
Seaton School— 
SEAS Uy 1 2 ea a aces Pe ee ee ae eee 93 
Second grade 72 
ARO ene eee ey ac eae UAE oe oe eS SEE oe eS te eat 528 


I thank you for the unvarying kindness and consideration which 
you have shown in our work. Your confidence and encouragement 
have been appreciated by every member of the normal school faculty, 
and for them, as well as myself, I wish to express gratitude. 

Very respectfully, 
ANNE M. GopinG, Principal. 

Mr. A. T. STUART, ; 

Superintendent of Schools. 
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REPORT OF PRINCIPAL Sey HINGEON NORMAL SCHOOL 


sir: As directed by you, I take ple 
report of Washington Normal School 
30, 1903. 

Statistics, course of study, and a list of books used for r 
pupils of junior and Seyealoie classes you will find appended. 

The attendance in both aepartments has been excellent. Absence 
in every case has been absolutely unavoidable. 

General health of pupils shows decided improvement, due ina large 
measure to the careful and Systematic espionage of teachers and stu- 
dent teachers who haye been inspired by a course of medical lectures 
under the able leadership of Doctor Woodward, health officer. Early 
in the year he was invited by our corps to give a series of lectures on 
eontagious diseases and diseases peculiar to children, noting partieu- 
larly symtoms, premonitory and monitory, general treatment; disin- 
fectants, how to use; general and personal hygiene; emergency cases, 
what to do. 

We also established a course of ‘ friendly visits.” In this we were 
ably seconded by the cooperation of Mr. Weller, Secretary of associ- 
ated charities. ‘How the other half live” aroused an enthusiasm 
which I feel will continue to bear fruit long after the students gradu- 
ate. Many have become active members in the association and are 
carrying the gospel of right living and right doing into the alleys and 
highways of our city. The effect of our visits upon the parents has 
peen a most happy one. Attendance has been more regular and 
prompt, appearance has improved in neatness and cleanliness, behay- 
jor more obedient and gentle. More regular attendance and better 
conduct on part of children in training schools means growth in atten- 
tion, and growth in attention results in better scholarship. The high 
commendation of Mrs. Myers, assistant superintendent in charge, and 
Mr. E. W. Brown, supervising principal, has been very gratifying 
and has inspired within each and every member of corps and student 
teachers a determination to spare neither self nor time in effort to 
more and more merit their intelligent appreciation. We are also 
deeply indebted to Prof. A. F. Craven for a delightfully instructive 
and practical course in ethics, and to Prof. Kelly Miller for a cultured 
series on ‘‘ Origin of mathematics.” 
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at we have had the hearty coopera- 


We feel, Mr. Superintendent, th 
and the Board of Education, and 


tion of yourself, secretary of board, or 
that it is to this fact that we largely owe the happy conditions— 
We thank you, and through you the others. 


progress of our school. 
As principal I can not exaggerate the goodness, kindness, and thor- 


ough cooperation of each and every member of our corps. Our 
strength lay in our union. We worked as one with but one idea—the 
betterment of our school. I wish particularly to commend our special 
teachers—music, drawing, and physical training—for their kindly, 
untiring interest and enthusiasm. 

The student teachers and junior class have been faithful and atten- 
tive to every duty assigned, often doing more, never less, than required. 
Our only regret as teachers is that so many painstaking, conscientious 
students, young men and women, will fail to find a field of labor in 
their native city. This condition of oversupply makes a serious 
problem, one which demands for its solution calmness and deliberate- 
ness of judgment void of sentiment. 

The teacher of to-day must know more, be more, physically and 
morally, than in any age of the past. As ideas of life deepen, widen, 
more is demanded of her who undertakes the difficult task of model- 
ing the coming citizen during this most plastic period. She must 
have maturity of body and mind. I fear we do not think enough of 
this fact. We admit girls and boys who are skilled merely in the 
power to memorize—whose reason is but an adjunct to sentiment. 
There are several solutions to the problem, but I think most of this— 
extend the normal course to three years and sift thoroughly the appli- 
cants. Make health and conduct leading factors in acceptance; test 
intellectual fitness by ability to think rather than to memorize. There 
would then be a survival of the fittest, a corresponding gain to your 
teaching corps, and less dissension among the graduates. The smaller 
the number of normal pupils the fewer practice schools required; 
another point gained. For some time there has been a growing sen- 
timent, just or unjust, among parents against allowing their children 
to be taught by students—experimented upon, as they say. Of course 
those of us in the school as at present officered know this to be a mis- 
take, for nowhere can children be more tenderly, carefully trained 
than in a well-managed normal school. 


The following statement by Miss Brown is submitted: 


In nature study advantage was taken of the fact that children have a native 
interest in animate creation and an instinctive love for pets and all the animals 
and plants of their immediate environment. Consequently lessons pertaining to 
the familiar forms of life were given with greater degree of interest and benefit 
than could come from study of strange animals and plants. Both pupil, teachers, 
and children were taught to observe pets in the home or useful animals outside in 
order to become acquainted in an easy, natural manner with the characteristic 
habits and structure that give the animal a certain place in zoological classifica- 
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tion. To feed and otherwise care for an animal while watching its behavior gives 
skill in keeping animals, and is a sure way to acquire knowledge. Under such 
circumstances to study an animal, noting the adaptation of structure to the life it 
leads, appreciating the relation it bears to man, helping him and depending upon 
him, will awaken a real love for God’s creatures and will in no small way help fit 
a child for a life of usefulness and enjoyment. It is worth far more to a child, 


educationally as well as socially, to grow a plant under intelligent observation 
than to pluck to pieces scores of flowers. 


The unity of home and school has been emphasized more stro: 


mgly in the past 
year than ever before 


by the increased number of pupils who from simple lessons 
in planting in the schoolroom acted on the suggestion to grow vegetables and 
flowers at home. Oral and written reports with more material evidence of suc- 
cessful home gardening have been highly gratifying. Not less acceptable have 
been the reported failures when combined with intelligent reasons for failing. In 
these instances the pupil was alert to discover causes, with resulting gain in 
knowledge of entomology, nature of the soil, and conditions of situation and 
weather, all of which have so vital a relation to plant growth. 

The free distribution of seeds and bulletins from the Agricultural Department 
aided us materially in our work. 

The fact so expressed by Dr. Hodge that ‘language has grown up out of and 
around the things of nature to such an extent that even our common school read- 
ing and writing is little more than a hollow mockery without the fundamental 
nature study to give it life and content’? would be sufficient grounds for empha- 
sizing nature study. Add to this the fact, which is the result of any teacher’s 
experience, that in order to attain the aims of language lessons, correctness and 
fluency in expression, the first essential is the possession of clear and distinct 
ideas, and these are best received through or by means of nature study. 

Two hours a week during the second term were given to the junior class for the 
study of the history of education. In the first part of the course was given a brief 
survey of educational ideals of the ancient nations. A study of their geographical 
positions, with information relative to the governments and customs of the nations 
studied, made the pupils more appreciative of their educational systems and 
theorists. 

The Renaissance and the Reformation furnished interesting and important cen- 
ters of study. Especial attention was devoted to the lives and influence of such 
reformers and educators as Luther, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Froebel, 
and to the best-known educational literature by them. 

An important feature of the work was astudy of education in the United States, 
the development of the normal school, the life and work of Horace Mann. 

Comparison of historic systems with the schools of the District of Columbia led 
to a clearer understanding and keener appreciation of the subject. 


The following statement of Miss Shippen is submitted: 
GRAMMAR. 


Grammar received careful attention during the first term of the junior year. 
The course was planned with the purpose of helping the student to acquire a 
thorough knowledge of the subject-matter composing the science of grammar, 
of increasing his capacity of thinking independently, by research and examination 
of different text-books, and of awakening in the student not only a knowledge of 
his deficiency in the use of English, but a desire to know how to speak and write 
well. Constant attention was called to errors in written work as well as oral 
work. After the assignment of a grammatical topic, teacher and pupils discussed 
it fully, reporting from various sources. Since language is the expression of 
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thought, the student of language must understand the structure of the sentence, 
the unit of expression. The sentence becomes the basis of further study from 
which is classified the material composing the subject-matter of English gram- 
mar. The pupil works with the sentence, seeks to understand the thought, and 
formulates his own definition. Thus the pupil is led to see that rules governing 
speech should be evolved from a knowledge of forms already acquired, 


COMPOSITION. 


The second term was devoted to composition, and literature for grade, oral, and 
written work, descriptive and narrative, was carefully criticised by students 
working with the teacher. Topics connected with school work were assigned, 
outlines prepared after conversational lessons, followed by written work. Much 
reproduction of stories helped the class to work out the simple problems of narra- 
tion and description in a practical way. 


LITERATURE, 


The rich treasure of child literature with the beautiful imaginative dreams of 
the past and crude but charming fancies of early peoples proved a new and fasci- 
nating field for the class, This interest must necessarily have been a stimulus to 
fullness, graphicness, and spontaneity in presenting to others the story, whether 
amyth or legend. In order to have pleasing expression, thought must be stimu- 
lated by interest. 

The need of more thorough training in the excellent accomplishment, reading 
aloud, resulted in considerable amount of such work. There was much oral repro- 
duction with blackboard sketching before the class and simple dramatizing of 
little stories. This exercise gives the teacher freedom of action, vivacity, and vigor 
of expression. 

Typical poems for children by Stevenson, Field, and Longfellow were studied, 
emphasizing the fact that there can be no proper oral expression of the story with- 
out a thorough appreciation of its content and sympathy with the spirit of the 
selection. Children enjoy illustration 6f poems and stories. Paper cutting, sew- 
ing, drawing, and painting in the primary school should be largely the natural 
outgrowth of the work in literature. 

The work of the senior class embraces the study of literature for children. The 
subject-matter is graded with reference to the characteristics of the child of dif- 
ferent ages. The student is led to adequate interpretation of the underlying spirit 
of such literature, especially the poetic conception of nature. The aim of this 
course is to acquaint the pupil teachers with the sources of literature for children, 
familiarize them with the proper choice and adaptation for primary work, to cul- 
tivate appreciation for the very best material available in culture and folk lore. 
The research work is carried on in the libraries of the city. We are in need ofa 
larger library in our school. 

Much care is given to blackboard outlines, to simple dramatizing of the poem 
and story and oral reproduction of all kind. The fact is recognized that not only 
a knowledge of the subject-matter, but clear and direct expression and some 
degree of literary taste are necessary for the successful teaching of English in any 
grade. 

After plans were written, discussed, and criticised, suitable pictures or objects 
to interest and illustrate were found or prepared by the pupil teachers; a poem or 
story was presented in the training school. The literature work was largely cor- 
related with nature study. Indeed, the natural basis of all primary work is sci- 
ence, out of which grow language and literature. This was the first year any 
study of literature with its methods was introduced and much was necessarily 
experimental, 
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Enrollment, average attendance, ete. 
Number of admissions 


Number of reentries during the year ...___ to ee aa ee ey 
Whole number of pupils on roll durin r . 
Number of seats forfeited during the 
Number of reentries 


Course of study. 


FIRST YEAR. 


[First term, September to February; second term, February to June.] 


First term. Second term. 
é Weeks % 
Subjects. and Subjects. er = 
periods.« periods.a 
Professional .-.... Psychology -____. 20-2 | Psychology 20-2 
ae 
Science .__..-...__| Physiology 20-2 
; yegiene __- 

English .........2. G& 20-4 
Sate 
Drawing-----.--.| 20-2} Drawing . ae 
Penmanship ---_- 20-1 
Miscellaneous -___| Physical culture_ 20-2 
20-2 
Methods in language 20-2 
Methods in reading 20-1 
Methods in number__ 20-1 


a The first figure in the column represents the number of weeks, the second the number of 
periods per week. Thus the figures ‘20-2 mean twenty weeks having two periods per week. 
ength of a period, three-quarters of an hour 


SECOND YEAR. 
[September to February, February to June; A and B classes alternate with teaching and theory.] 


Section A. Section B. 
Weeks Weeks 
Subjects. and Subjects. and 
periods. periods.a 
Professional --.... Teaching ---_---- 20-25 | General pedagogy 20-2 
Criticism __ 20- 5 | Principles of education __ 20-2 
Science - See beeen wae | Methods in nature’study 20-2 
Ing lish 2 ones Soe | 5 See ana a Pe eaee a, Literature in grades_________ 20-5 
Pedagogy and methods in rea: 20-2 
Arithmetic - -| Pedagogy and methods in number 20-2 
Bereaet eRe -| Methods in drawing - abe 20-2 
Methods in music --- s 20-2 
i Methods in physical ec: 20-2 
Miscellaneousand | Pedagogy and methods in sense training_ a 20-1 
manual training.| Pedagogy and methods in morning talks_ 20-1 
Pedagogy and methods in sloyd, basketry, Z aes 20-1 


«The first figure in the column represents the number of weeks, the second the number of 
emda per week. Thus the figures ‘20-2 mean twenty weeks having two periods per week. 
ength of a period, three-quarters of an hour. 


Three hours each week deyoted to study of educational books at local libraries under super- 
vision of teachers. 
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Among the educational books read at local libraries may be men- 
tioned the following, written reports of which were required to be 
given to the principal, and thesis upon some educational problem was 
required of each pupil for graduation: 

An Ideal School, Search; The Art of Study, Hinsdale; School Man- 
agement, Baldwin; History of Education, Compayre; Education by 
Development, Froebel; Science of Education, Herbart; School Educa- 
tion, Currie; School Economy, Wickersham; School of Infancy, 
Comenius; The Emile, Rousseau; Leonard and Gertrude, Pestalozzi; 
New Methods in Education, Tadd; Gifts, Froebel; Hereditary Genius, 
Galton; Heredity, Ribot; Animal Psychology, Wundt; Herbartian 
Psychology, Adams; Talks to Teachers on Psychology, James; New 
Psychology, Gordy; Elementary Psychology, Baldwin; The Book 
Lover, Baldwin; Talks on Pedagogy, Parker; Origin of Civilization, 
Lubbock; Hygiene of the Voice, Rumbold; Aristotle, Davidson; The 
Training of Teachers, Laurie; Educational Foundations, Seeley. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Lucy E. Motsn, Principal. 
Mr. A. T. STUART, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 


My Drar Str: I have the honor to 


submit my annual report upon 
“he work of the Washing Z 5 


ton high schools for the year 1902-3: 
CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


TABLE I.—Total enrollment, by years, courses, and sea, 1902-3. 
Academic. Scientific. Total. From | Subse- 
Year, last | quent 
Boys.|(tirls, Total |Boys. Girls) Total,|Boys|Girls|Total.| year. | *mis- 
First -__ 86] 126] 212) 2] 69 109 | 195 | 304 
Second 56 73 134 9 48 57 65 | 126 191 
Third 49| 37 86] 11] 55 66| 60] 92] 152 
Fourth _ -| 30} 88 83 9| 33 42| 39] 86| 125 |_ E 
Total’... -| pel) 204) 515) 52| 205| 257) 273| 499| Te! 47 299 
Withdrawals _ 39 | 46 8) 19| 31 50) 5 DS: ies TFS Bb ee beee eee tees 
Total at ————} 
year 248 )|, 450588) |S 17e ae o0r || ois rao: ies eat) teas een 
Gra: uates __ 42 68 5 30 35 31 72 LOS) eeocccae |p 


TABLE IIl.—Showing average enrollment, average attendance, and per cent of 


attendance. 
Average | Average 

Month, enroll- attend- Percent. 

ment. ance. 
September 686.1 676 98.5 
October 726.5 700.2 96.3 

Novemb 718.7 690.5 96 

December oe Hes Be 

J v 708. : 
Fobraay 77 672 92.7 
682.7 637.6 93.3 
674.7 637.2 94.4 
* 661.4 620.6 93.8 
645 599.3 92.9 
See eee ees Poa ie 693.2 656.8 94.7 


«Technical schoob separated. 


Ti yE Ill.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment, 
¢ and number of graduates. 


Number of graduates. 
Number|Average| Total = 
Year. of enroll- | enroll- | Third year. | Fourth year. 
jteachers.| ment. ment. Total. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
205 
206 
22 181 
25 167 
42 159 
42 58. 
2 103 
58 93 
66 107 
42 76 
55 95 
G4 8 
72 103 


@ Technical school separated. 
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EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 


TasLe I.—Total enrollment by years, courses, and sex, 1902-3. 


Academic. Scientific. Total. Admissions. 
Year. From At 
Boys.|Girls | Total.|Boys.|Girls| Total.'Boys.|Girls| Total. Lee eae Bulge: 
year. |school. 
32 63 95 3 23 26 35 86 121 16 114 7 
20 58 78 4 8 12 24 66 90 82 8 5 
13 43 56 3 13 16 16 56 72 72 12 || Sse5es— 
V7 23 40 7 12 19 24 35 59 57 57 2 
Total -_..-..- 82) 187 269 17 56 73 99 | 243 B42) ooo oas. B28 14 
Withdrawals_.__| 10 42 52 5 12 17 15 54 69° | Seanmeee 69: | eaees 
Totalatclose 
of year _.__| 72] 145 217 12 44 56 84} 189 wid: | tereeet 259 14 
Graduates-____.__ 14 18 32 6 10 16 20 28 48 | etec zee | Cee sees | pte 


TABLE II.—Showing average 


enrollment, avera 


ge attendance, and per cent of 


attendance. 
Average | Aye 
Month. enroll- attend- Per cent. 
ment. ance. 

312.2 B06 98 
824.5 310.5 05.6 
317.9 305.4 | 96 
310 291 93.9 
303 283.8 93.4 
291.7 268.2 91.9 
287.9 269. 4 93.5 
284.9 266.6 93.5 
277.7 260.2 93.6 
271 252.9 93.3 
202.4 280.7 94.1 


TaBLE IIIl.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, 
and number of graduates. 


whole enrollment, 


Number Everane: Total 
Year. of teach-| enroll- | enroll- 
ers. ment ment. 


Number of graduates. 


Third year. 


Fourth year. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Boys. 


Total. 
Girls. 


i = 
SRESEREESE 


Re 
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WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 


Tasin I.—Total enrollment by years, courses, and sex, 1902-3, 


Academic. Scientific. Total. 
Year. = - — ~ 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. Boys. | Girls. | Total. 
First -.-..- S 2 28 53. 10 24 Bt 35 5 
Second 2 30 a 67 5 2 29 35 a 8 
Third _ d 19 13 32 i 30 37 2%) - 43 69 
ott th eesenm ena 1 12 19 13 14 27 20 26 46 
Totals scree edie 81 90 aval 85 92| 127 116 182 
Withdrawals ___._.__..... 19 B 42 8 24 32 27 AT a 
Total at close of year_| 62 67 129 27 68 95 89 135 224 
Graduates meses esas 5 ar 17 ) i 20 14 23 37 
| 


TABLE I.—Showing average enrollment. average attendance, and per cent of 


attendance. 
Average | Average 
Month. enroll- attend- |Per cent 
ment. ance. 
September 261.2 253.3 97.7 
October- 271.4 256.7 94.5 
November 270.2 255.8 94.6 
December 280.9 263.7 93.8 
January __ 271.6 255.4 Of 
February 24.6 230.3 90.4 
March -- 259.3 237.9 91.7 
April 260.9 246 94.2 
y- 250.7 234 93.3 
e) UNG See paeee see ee to 227.8 213.6 93.9 
EE oe ee ee Paoe tte sas 262 245 93.5 


TABLE III.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment, 
and number of graduates. 


Number of graduates. 


Number Average| Total 


Year. of teach-| enrol! enroll. | Third year. | Fourth year. 
ers. ment. | ment. Total. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
Be fe jee Z 
2 56 2 
4 107 = 
7 156 32 
10 181 51 
i 199 26 
12 245 20 
14 231 23 
15 290 29 
17 339 34 
18 32 25 
19 323 48 
17 291 59 
15 262 37 
| 


BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 


TaBLE I.—Total enrollment by yzars, courses, and sex, 1902-3. 


Year. Boys. | Girls. | otal. 


First __ 
Second 


Total ____ 
Withdrawals _ 


Total at close of year 
Graduates 
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WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL—Continued. 


TABLE II.—Showing average en roliment, average attendance, and per cent of 


attendance. 
Average | Average 
Month. enroll- attend- |Per cent. 
ment. ance. 
612 561 98, 2 
642 614 95.5 
612 617 95.9 
615 573 93,1 
576 54d 94.4 
569 584 93.6 
543, 505 93.1 
528 499 94.6 
504 470, 93.2 
458 425 92.5 
571 538 94,4 


TaBLE III.—Showing nwmber of teachers. average enrollment, whole enroliment, 
and number of graduates. 


Number| Average! Total |Number of graduates,| Average 
Year. of teach- arbi enroll- i: ei ourange 
(lash ment. | ment. Boys. | Girls. | Total. | first year. 

a 8 274 BLA) ete 5 SS eae | abe Jae | ere ete 
a 9 329 7 18 35 16.4 
i 359 389 5 Dy 50 16.3 

: 12 410 493, 32 28 60 16.1 
s 13 B04 497 21 19 40 16.3 
4 li 421 532 35 36 Well 16.5 
ZI 19 435 526 84 40 74 16.4 
5 20 483 601 41 48 89 16.7 
si 21 491 594 87 64 101 16.6 
S| 21 527 664 39 58 oF 16.5 
e 23 598 745 35 3 108 16.2 
2 2 603 703 62 4 156, 16.2 
2 25 bye 690 59 80 139 16.3 


M STREET HIGH SCHOOL. 
TABLE I.—Total enrollment by years, courses, and seat, 1902-3. 


Academic. Scientific. Total. Admissions. 


Year. = a 
Boys. Girls. Total./Boys. Girls.| Total. Boys./Girls.| Total. Boys.|Girls.| Total. 


116 147 3 12 15 34] 128 162 33) 119 152 
99 118 3 13 16 22] 112 se. 
107 147 3 16 19 43 | 123 
57 76 2 31 33 21 88 


379 488 11 xp $3 | 120) 451 
54 61 2 9 11 9 68 


Total at close o | 
year --| 102) 325) 427 9 63 ve 111 | 388 
Graduates__ 19 53 | 72 1 29 30 20 82 


TABLE U.—Showing average enrollment, average attendance, and per cent of 
attendance. 


Average | Average | . 

Month. enroll- game Per cent. 
ment. ance. 

532.2 97.1 
= 525.3 95.2 
9. 530.7 96.5 
i 511.9 93.8 
536. 4 507.5 94.6 
530.9 497.9 93.7 
520.9 486, 93.3 
517 498.3 96.3 
509.7 430.9 94.3 
494.5 478.1 96.6 
530 | 50£ 94.9 
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M STREET HIGH SCHOOL—Continued. 


TasBLE Ill.—Showing number of teachers, average enrollment, whole enrollment 


and number of graduates. 


Number of graduates. 
Number a Terage Total 
Year. of teach-| enroll- | enroll- Third year. | Fourth year. 
ers. ment. | ment. Total 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
14 345 376 21 65 |. 86 
17 364 407 19 50 |. 69 
18 400 444 29 61 90 
19 426 460 28 Cae 99 
22 550 A 83 131 
24 594 20 29 49 
26 640 22 57 7 
4A 593 27 76 103 
29 586 26 66 92 
31 633 35 64 99 
31 624 18 63 81 
24 530 21 61 82 
2h 530 20 82 102 


aTechnical school separated. 


ALL WHITE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


TABLE IV.—Showing enrollment of each white high school for each school year by 
years, as well as number of graduates each year and number entering college 
after 1895-96 from each school. 


1887-88. | 1888-89. | 1889-90.« 


1890-91. 


Year. 


Central. 
Central. 
Central. 


Western, 
Eastern. 
Business. 


Total. 


First year 
Second ye: 
Third year - 
Fourth year 


Graduates: 
Second year 
Third year -.- 
Fourth year.--- 
Entering college --- 


) 


Year. 


Central. 


Western. 


First year - 
Second year 
Third year 
Fourth year - 


& 


BBE Central. 


B : 
i | Eastern. | = 
2 | 


La 


251 


' @& | Business. 


g 


49 


Graduates: 
Second year - 
Third year -- 
Fourth year - 
Entering col- 

lege .-.----- 


aPrior to that time graduating classes from Central included second-year 


business course. 


vBranch schools established September, 1890. 
cFirst voluntary graduating fourth-year class. 


D ¢ 1903—VoL 413 


graduates from 
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ALL WHITE SCHOOLS—Continued. 
, IV.— Showin: enrollment of cach white high school for 
TNBUGLLY ve by years—Continued. for each Schoo] 
Yea» 
1894-95. 1895-96.a ea rr 
; i 96-97 
alilel? alla] Reet eaam 
Year. FA g bla 4 El 8 3 3 z é al eros 
a 2 a A 0) oO 2 g 5 a a a 5 
SlelalaleleiFlelalelsi|s|a)s|a 
| | oR i — Ss 
Fee waar se 96 | 208 | 324 1,083 | 387 | 125 | 214 | 872 |1,108 eS 
Second year. Oy | 119 | 155 | 643 | 25 | 72 | 183 | 145 | “ees oot | 108 | 373 | arg | 
Third year--- 173 | 41) 89 |----- 303 | 195 | 57 PH ne 324 | 7a | ot 133 8 1,058 
Fourth year 22 188 |a93 | 27) 48 168 99 os 
otalveooes 226 
Graduates: 
Second year - 
Third year -- 
Fourth year - 
Entering col- 
lege .----.--|------]----- Z 
1897-98. 1898-99. <a e 
is 1899-1909, 
Year. i E £ Z 2 g A g F _ s i = 
Elelelelalelsleigial/eleial 
° a ti 
Sleldlalelélelalale ls |e /alalg 
ciel aia 4/9 
First year-.------ 453 | 149 | 205 | 390 |1,197 | 475 |189 | 249 eel 
Second year 240 | 60) 131 | 169} 600} 307 115 
Third year- 177} 60) 87 |----- 324 | 138 | 46 
Fourth year - 124] 41] 63 }--.-- 228 | 132 | 50 
Total_ 994 | 810 | 486 | 559 /2,349 |1,052 |400 
Graduates: 
Second year - 
Third year--- 
Fourth year - 
Entering col- | 
lege ..----.-| 20] 8) 15)-.--- 
- 902-3. 
eee Nias : g < a c EA 
; u 3 a 2 =) a 2 ; 
hes ElelElelalzleiglel| ¢ |El sie’ 
elSlelelSlelelel2| 2 lelelelala 
8/Plajalelsl/Fialal| & |8le] a) ge! s 
F & 
First year_...-..- 39 | 13 72 56: 5 
Second year 289 4 13 isl pie ear) ine laps foer 1, 063 87 | 121 | 483 q 
Third year. 176 | 79 338 2 | 109 | 254) 658 | 191) 96 | $0 | 207 Re 
Fourth year ---.- | 1% 66 6 | 67\|_....| 39 
otal sees 985 | 377 } 5 7 F 
Graduates: : 335 | 416 | 703 |c2,261 
econd year -|_.._.|..___].-___| 108} 108 |____.|.____|_-__ iss} 156 
Fourth year.| 9 | 48 59 | 58 |_____ 199 |103 377/743" 69 a8 


aFirst compulso: i = i 
aRire aD ry graduating fourth-year class from all academic high schools (1895-96) 
¢ Technical school organized separately. ; 
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ALL WHITE HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued. 


TaBLE V.—Showing enrollment in all white academic high schools by classes and the 
number of graduates, Central to 1889-90, inclusive; all together thereafter.« 


| Class. | Graduates. 
Year. | First | Second | Third | Fourth | potqy, | Third | Fourth | College. 
year, year. year, year. | z year. year. 
1887-88 519 290 188 |_. 
1888-89 586 405 262 
1889-90, 712 438 272 
1890-91 U8 358 267 
+ 1891-92 703 436 282 
1892-93 637 439 291 
1893-94 672 431 328 
1894-95 759 488 303 
1895-96 736 480 B24 
1896-97 682 465 B24 
1897-98 807 431 B24 
1898-99 __ zd 913 538 282 
1899-1900 oe 865 583 857 
1900-1901 2 700 511 338 
1901-2 - 594 419 306, 
1902-3 512 BT 293 
a Branch schools established September, 1890. a First compulsory fourth-year class. 
v Includes second-year graduates of business course. e Technical school separated. 


¢ First voluntary fourth-year class. 


BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 
TaB_E VI.—Showing exrollment in Business High School by classes and the num- 


Year = = Gradu- 
5 First | Second ates. 

year. | year. Total. 

308 Sent 8085 terse = 

281 84 365 35 

303 8 388 50 

B44 132 | 476 60 

324 155 47 40 

372 145 | 517 7 

376 140 | 516 74 
169 559 

416 im| 687) ‘101 

414 226 | 640 i 

564 181 | 745 108 

469 234 | 7 156 

483 i 690 139 


WHITE ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


TasLE VII.—Showing enrollment for all white academic high schools from first 
year to graduation, Central to 1893, inclusive; all together thereafter.“ 


Class enrollment. 
| | | Graduates. 


First | Second | Third | Fourth ——————— 
year. year. year. year. | Third | Fourth College. 


Graduates. 


aBranch schools established September, 1890. e First voluntary fourth-year class. 
b Includes second-year graduates of business course. 4 First compulsory fourth-year class. 
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WHITE ACADEMIC HIGH SCHOOLS—Continuea, 
5 -cent of survival for all white academie js 
D .— Showing per cen ied ses Ligh 
eee fo graduation, Central to 1893, inclusive; all together theregals Pron 
? tep qt 
immediate preceding class | Per cent of original 4 rst. : 
of ene ig class designated. ing cline designatt Clasg a 
Pee “Ach. 


Per cent 
reac. 


capa. | Gaaates li Crt pal 
tes. 4 h——————_| Ool- [Second Third /Fourty|- Uates, 
mS fsecond Third year. |Third|Fourth| lege. | year. | year. | year, pag p— 
year. year.| year. | | Year, | CUrth ol. 
in ri Pale | Year, | *8e, 


ag 


63.69 | 34 

79.07 | 18.82 . . 

75.44 | 24.88 | 63.24 | 42.69 
24. 88 ; . 02 


assez 
SSSSE 


aBranch schools established September, 1890, 
BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 


eh “ing enrollment and per cent of survival for the Bye; 
ESSE Eee) School from first year to graduation, Usiness igh, 


Percentoftheim-|_. | .$.=-—_ 
mediately pre-| Per cent ona 
Class enrollment. ceding class| Nal firg¢ igi- 
reaching clags| Class re oper 
Graduating year. | designated. Class desi nate 
First | Second | Gradu- | Second | Gradu-| 
year. year. ates. year. ates. Second Grady. 
| ‘ 8, 

308 84 35 27.27 41. 67 
281 85 50 380. 25 58, 82 11.36 
303 132 60 43.56 45.45 t 17.79 
B44 155 40 45. 01 25.81 ie 19.8 
324 145 al 44.75 48.96 44.75 11.63 
372 140 7 37. 63 52. 86 87.63 21.91 
376 169 89 44.95 52. 66 44. 95 19.89 
390 im 101} 43.85] 59.06] 43°85 23.67 
416 226 97 | 54.33) 42.83] 5 4'93 29.9) 
464 181 108 31.73 59. 66 31.73 23.07 
469 234 156 | 49.89 | 66.66 | 49'a9 | 48-15 
483 207 139 44.14 67.15 44.14 Ph 


ACADEMIC WORK OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The work of the high schools has proceeded along the general lines 
of former years. The changes effected in the Business High Schoo] 
course, as noted in my report of last year, have been carried on with 
profit to the pupils. In the M Street High School, which has hereto- 
fore followed the scheme of work laid down for the other high schools, 
certain changes have been made. It was early apparent that the 
pupils of that school needed a surer grounding in certain lines in 
order to profitably do the advanced work of the high school. With 
this in mind modifications were made in the English and algebra 
requirements of the first year with very satisfactory results. A fur- 
ther revision and modification of some of the other lines of work 
ought to, and I believe will, result in very desirable improvements. 
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Many of the colleges of the country have recently been increasing 
their requirements for entrance. This is a step which, however desir- 
able it may be from the college standpoint, is much to be deplored 
from the high school position. It is forcing the high schools, whose 
main object should be to complete the systems of graded schools 
rather than to be essentially college preparatory schools, to add to 
their already overburdened four-year courses for the purpose of clos- 
ing up the widening gap. Some changes in our courses in history, 
French, and German are now necessary in order to fulfill the college 
requirements and to fit our graduates for some of the higher insti- 
tutions. 

ENROLLMENT. 


Notwithstanding the separate establishment of the manual training 
schools in their own buildings at the beginning of the past year, the 
enrollment of the high schools has maintained itself even better than 
was expected. hat of the Central High School has increased over 
the preceding year, while the other schools have been only slightly 
affected, if at all, thus showing that the high and manual training 
schools have their respective spheres to fill in meeting the demands 
of the people of Washington for general educational facilities beyond 
those afforded by the graded schools. 

The lack of adequate facilities in the McKinley Manual Training 
School has caused the housing of 200 of the pupils of that school in 
the Central High School building, a condition to be regretted from 
both sides. The McKinley School has, on the one hand, had all of 
its first-year pupils away from its own plant, with no opportunity for 
uniting this group with the older and better developed element in 
the school. On the other hand, the Central High School has been 
crowded to such an extent that much of its work has been cramped 
in its action. It is to be strongly hoped that some satisfactory 
arrangement can be made for the accommodation of the manual 
training school by which the Central High School may have the 
room it needs. The estimated enrollment of the latter school for 
the coming year indicates a considerable increase in the number of 
pupils and the consequent need of additional class rooms for their 
accommodation. 


COURSES OF STUDY. 


For fifteen years the courses of the Washington high schools have 
been broadly elective in the third and fourth years. The first and 
second year courses have been pretty well fixed, the only election, 
after choice of one’s general course—i. e., of academic or scientific 
(the latter being really a modern-language course)—being in the sec- 
ond year, when one has been permitted to elect physics or chemistry 
as his science, or Greek instead of either, if he intended to pursue a 
classical course at college. On the other hand, only two subjects 


goors oF THE DISTRIOL OF COLUMBIA, 
pils in the third and fourth year Clana 
mitted to choose almost indiscriminately the ote 
an aduation, unless they were normal ean didat er 
2 so was Very definitely laid down, This pa 
n itself defective because of the inabitity ¢ 
elective eye - of nigh school pupils to make a wise Selection, 
the large te aa Si a very large number of pupils, followiy 
ee ee mankind, is disposed to 0 “along the line of ice 
the general mau ‘ t any consideration of consequences. Many othe a 
resistance withou e courses that are ‘@ ducationayy 
earn) 


i rhaps, choos: 
with best intent, perhaps, “Why does not the schoo] contro] \ 
KC) 


» Jt may be asked, © \) , 
See pupil makes his choice?” Outside of the Magnitude 
his V 


ne task of reviewing each singlet! ONO TAL Chas) School, the 
Os a n arises as to the real right of the aa ee HESS an election if 
questio S have what he wishes. Besides the a 


+s not permitted to é : bove. 
pees earetien to unwise selection of subjects, the many ang 


varied subjects by which one is Pome to eee the requisite 
number of credits for entrance to the different ae ses in colleweg 
simply tend to distract the pupil the more, and make it more and more 
necessary that a wise discretion be shown in determining Courses of 
pupils. Asa result of the foregoing I think it the part of Wisdom to 
lay down certain groups of studies which shall aim to be education. 
ally balanced as groups, while at the same time each group shall hav 
some central principle running through it to satisty the educational] 
bent or need of the individual pupil. It is also wise not to let the 
specific group be chosen until the end of the second year of the high 
school course. Let the first two years be as general as possible aaa 
let the choice of course come at the beginning of the third year, at 
which time the pupil, under the advice of the parent, may choose the 
group of studies which seems to meet his wants, while the school hag 
determined what the pupil must take in the development of the idea 


which he wants to work out. : 
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SALARIES OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


In my opinion the most important factor concerning both the pres- 
ent and future welfare of the high schools of Washington is that of 
the salaries of principals and teachers. 

Noschools can be great unless they have and work out high ideals. 
High ideals are neither born nor wrought out by small-souled men 
and women, nor by men and women who are held down to the actual 
necessaries of life by their meager salaries. To have the best schools 
in the country, as we aim to haye, it is imperative that we get the 
best teachers the country affords, men and women of character, 
ability, and experience, and not only that we get such, but that we be 
able to keep them by paying them sufficient salaries, for a system 
that is constantly compelled to change its teaching force is constantly 
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subj ect to risks that are likely to wreck it. To develop good scholars— 
1 ky to work out right educational results—we must have good and 
effective teaching, a thing only to be secured from good and efficient 
teachers. ( 

There are two ways of securing good teachers. The first is by 
being able to attract men and women of character and experience. 
The second is by taking promising but unskilled persons and training 
them as teachers. The former method secures persons who are pre- 
pared for the business of teaching and who have had experience 
to bring out. their powers, that they may be immediately useful to the 
city for the purpose of educating its young; but the country is waking 
up to the fact that such combinations of character, brains, and devel- 
oped skill are not only worth haying, but must be sufficiently paid, if 
the public would have the use of the same. The second way is a 
matter requiring years, as a rule. This method is cheaper in the 
actual number of dollars required at the beginning, but is dearer far 
in the loss, intangible though it be, undergone by the pupils who 
must suffer it. Then, too, as cited above, it will not be many 
years before the teacher who has been well trained in this way will 
be drawn away to some other place which is willing and able to 
pay him or her an adequate salary. This has been and is being the 
repeated experience of the Washington high schools. Higher salaries 
than those now paid are just as necessary for the keeping of our good 
teachers as they are for securing such in the beginning. 

That the salaries of the principals and teachers in the Washington 
high schools are very low will not be disputed by any fair-minded 
person who is competent to judge. They are generally much lower 
than they were when the first high school was organized in this city 
in 1882. They are very low when compared with the salaries paid to 
many officials and clerks of the General or the District government, 
although the work demanded of the teacher is often of a more difficult 
character They are low when compared with the salaries paid to 
teachers in the high schools in many of the other large cities of the 
country, and, indeed, to those in the smaller cities also. It is becom- 
ing impossible to secure first-class teachers of experience to fill vacan- 
cies in our high schools because of our inability to offer high enough 
salaries, and this not only in our lower paid places but even in our 
higher paid positious. Then, too, unfortunately for us, this salary 
condition is becoming so well known to our sister cities that they have 
no difficulty in drawing away from us our highest paid teachers, whose 
places must be filled by new and often inexperienced men and women, 
who serve their apprenticeship with us only to leave us for better 
paying places when their skill is known. 

The system of high schools in New York City is not 10 years old, 
and is far from being fully developed, but already in the high schoo!s 

‘in that city alone one will find nearly a dozen of the best teachers of 
our Washington high schools. In one school there, the High School of 
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oon to go to other places paying more adequate sal 
0 g a 


others have left us SOU er. Be rem ae ate te 

ries, but the g 

special one. sin oe 
i n September, 

to een Sea ave Dati Many of these changes have baa oa 

tions with , 

to the fact that the teachers 


‘ Je to obtain muc 5 
Sate 9 more, the teachers having been appoi 
changes must pe added 2 more, Pp nted, 


; “esi 1 to accept positions at higher 
) rt time, and resigned : : Sala. 
Soe new appointments, only 1 occurred in the M Street High 
eee High School, 4 in the Western, 3in the East- 


in the Business ) 
ea ie in the Central High School (including 2 general appa 
Sans affecting all of the high schools). Of the 47 teachers carrieg on 


the roll of the Central High School, which ancludes all of the specia] 

-s of the white high schools except the instructor in music, 14 
ogre into their positions within ayear. Of the 15 on the West. 
aa School roll, 7 have come into their positions within a year 


and a half. 
Can any system of 


ton 


education be stable and effective with such con- 
stant and tremendous fluctuation in its most essential element, its 
teaching corps? Is any sort of teaching less than the very best and 

idered good enough for the training of ine 


most effective to be consi 
young manhood and young womanhood of Washington? I beg that 
to} ’ 


the Board of Education present this matter to Congress so positively 
and so clearly that there shall be no possibility of failure in the effort 
to secure for the teachers of Washington salaries commensurate with 


the services demanded of them. 


THE REGIMENT AND SEPARATE BATTALION. 


The interest in the cadet regiment and separate battalion during 
the past year has been strong, as was shown both by the number of 
enlistments and the success of both organizations in their work. The 
companies of the regiment were of unusual size throughout the year. 
For the last two years the companies have been required to enlist all 
of their men before Christmas in order to prevent ‘‘ padding” for the 
public drills. Notwithstanding this fact and necessary losses during 
the year, two of the companies appeared on the drill field with seven 
fours and four with six fours each. 

Iam glad to testify to the excellent quality of the uniforms fur- 
nished the cadets during the past year. Inno previous year has there 
been so little cause for complaint regarding the quality and wear of 
the cloth and the fit of the garments. This has been due to two 
causes—the courtesy and cooperation of the officials of the War 
Department and the efforts of the uniform contractors. I desire espe- 
cially to acknowledge the courtesy of Capt. Charles G. Ebert, of the 
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Quartermaster-General’s Office, who kindly specified the cloths to be ~ 
used and the style of making of garments, and then tested samples 
submitted by the several firms which submitted bids. After the 
contract was awarded and the garments were delivered the Quarter- 
master-General kindly designated Messrs. Timberlake and Miller, 
inspectors of his office, to examine the garments. This was done, 
and the report made by those gentlemen showed that the work of 
the contractors had been most thoroughly and satisfactorily accom- 
plished. Acknowledgment of the courtesy of the gentlemen of the 
War Department and of the action of the contractors was made at the 
time the services were rendered, but I feel that such signal kindness 
on the part of the one group and such satisfactory fulfillment of their 
undertaking on the part of the other group both call for acknowledg- 
ment here. 

One matter in connection with our military organization has not 
been so satisfactory, that of the arms and accouterments of the cadets. 
Many of these have been in service since the beginning of the organi- 
zation in 1884, and fully three-fourths of the equipment should be 
condemned. As the Government has ceased making the Springfield 
cadet rifle and its ammunition, it is imperative that a new arm, prob- 
ably the cadet Krag-Jérgensen, be supplied to our boys. In connec- 
tion with the arms of the cadets, at the beginning of my term of office 
as director of high schools, I called the attention of the Board of 
Education to the matter of the responsibility for the ordnance stores 
used by the pupils of the high schools. Dr. F. R. Lane, my predeces- 
sor, was and still is under bond for all of the arms used by the cadets 
in the white high schools, the McKinley Manual Training School, and 
a portion of those used in the Armstrong Manual Training School. 
The responsibility for the others used in the last-named school and 
those used in the M Street High School, I am told, rests upon Dr. 
W.S. Montgomery. Neither of these gentlemen has now any con- 
nection with the cadets. For some time a shortage has existed in the 
arms charged to the schools, and for which the latter are liable to the 
War Department. I presented this matter to the board, requesting 
that the shortage be paid for and that the secretary of the Board of 
Education be bonded for all the ordnance supplies in use in the 
schools. So far no action has been taken. Inthe meantime the War 
Department has made a number of inquiries regarding the condition 
of the matter, as no official report of ordnance stores can be made to 
the Government officers except by parties properly charged with the 
responsibility therefor. I again respectfully urge that the board set- 
tle the above-mentioned shortage with the War Department, then 
have the present ordnance supplies condemned and turned in, and 
secure a complete new equipment for the cadet organization. 

The annual review and parade of the cadet regiment on the White 
Lot occurred May 6, 1903. The music was furnished by the Marine 
Band. 
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regi t occurred at the American 
I] of the regimen a c 
i cae on May 19 and 20, Ce C of a MeKin, 
rme ba é ark i f : ee ae ae ne 

Le Aine School being the winner on pure iae | 
ei re 7 “aril of the separate battalion ‘ Bic titn 
ae on Baseball Park on May 23, Company of the a 
Groat High Seb ing the winne?. : 
Street High a en battalion were called into public servigg 

The regiment anc + 


y 4, the occasion being the funeral of the late Goy, 
ay 4, t 


and again on June 12, upon the return to 
¥ te) 


Roosevelt after his extended tour through 
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The competitive 


for parade on M 
Alexander R. Sheperd, 
Washington of President 


oe AND ATHLETICS. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 
i ining i high schools has progresseq 

cork in physical training in the ; . 

Ba a a The additional teacher for the ee has made it 
see ibl for Mrs. Walton not only to do the work in the high schools 
eth only ut also to extend the work to the girls of the 


R roughly, b i 
Ba aetna Training School. Mr. Foley has conducted the 


t effectively. 
work among the boys mos te 
In panies to the regular instruction and practice in school hours 


the interest in general school athletics has been ao ae I believe, 
healthy. Throughout one principle has been meee vias by the 
poard of athletic advisors, namely, that nothing but the cleanest sport 
should be tolerated and that athletics should be made to cooperate 
with all other high school influences in making straightforward, manly 
men. The indoor meet held at Convention Hall in March and the 
outdoor meet at the Young Men’s Christian Association Athletic Park 
in June were most successful athletic events. 

Again I beg leave to call your attention and that of the Board of 
Education to the need of athletic grounds for the use of the high 
schools, both white and colored. The locating of the new Business 
High School in such close proximity to the Central High School 
and the McKinley Manual Training School and the nearness of the 
M Street High School to the Armstrong Manual Training School offer 
strong reasons for providing ample grounds for the accommodation 
of the athletic interests of these schools in the vicinities of these 
groups. Several times during the past year it has been almost impos- 
sible to arrange athletic contests because of inability to secure proper 
grounds. Both the athletic and the drill interests, which latter have 
always to depend upon the courtesy of the baseball authorities, have 
become sufficiently broad to demand proper accommodation. 

In connection with the subjects of physical training and athletics I 
respectfully urge the insertion in the estimate for school appropria- 
tions for the coming year of items providing suitable gymnasia and 
equipments for the several high schools not now provided therewith, 
namely, the Central, Eastern, and M Street schools. The Western 
High School has a gymnasium, and the new Business High School will 
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undoubtedly be so provided, so that the need of the three first-named 
schools is apparent, that their physical training and athletic work 
may be properly done. The lots adjoining these several buildings 
furnish ample grounds for the erection of such structures. All that 
is necessary is the appropriation of the money by Congress for bnild- 
ing and properly equipping these gymnasia. 


THE NEW BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL. 


One of the most gratifying events in the history of the high schools 
during the past year was the appropriation of a sum of money to 
begin the erection of a suitable home for the Business High School 
upon the lot acquired for that purpose by the District Commissioners. 
The lot is ample, but the sum appropriated by Congress is utterly 
insufficient for the proper accommodation of the present school, 
much less will it allow any expansion. It is to be hoped that the 
Board of Education will succeed in having Congress enlarge the 
amount already given in the appropriation bill of the coming year. 

In connection with the matter of securing the present appropriation 
for a new building for the Business High School I desire to call atten- 


tion to and make due acknowledgment of the effective cooperation of 
the alumni association of that school. 


THE WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL LUNCH ROOM. 


I submit herewith the report of Miss E. C. Westcott, principal of 
the Western High School, upon the lunch room of that school. You 
will see that the venture is not a paying one by any means. The 
heavy expense for service makes it impossible to run the business 
and clear expenses. I recommended in my former report that the 
Board of Education consider the matter with a view to appointing 
the manager of the lunch-room business and paying her as a teacher, 
if that were possible. I respectfully make the same recommendation 
again. If this or some equivalent action can not be taken, I reecom- 
mend that the lunch business in the school be discontinued. Under 
the present circumstances the burden upon the principal of the schoo1 
is entirely too heavy. 


Financil report of the Western High School lunch room, year 1902-3. 


Average * 
Number | * } . |Expendi-| norcit. | Balance. 
Month. of days. | ny Receipts. “tives. efici' | lane 


| eee 


13| 7.25 | $90.04 | geor.22| gios.is |... ie 
ieee 1 Tz | 119.44) “115.11 |. | 3h33 
December | wu} wis} 13.73 776 


z 20 141.56 | 150.46 

Tebrsary me 19 7.97 | 125.13 

March 2 129. 40 154. 60 

April - 16 | 86.60 | 113.32 

Bye eS Sate NRT SS 20 | 125.90 | 158.98 
Total 


941.40 | 1,134.55 205. 24 12.09 
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room—Comparative view, by years 


Accounts of 


— -— | 
Number | Expend: | 
¥ oe¥ | otal ened Bad a rotate D 
= unc! ‘otal re- ma- ¢ i Le 
Year. room ceipts. | sales. | terial | equip- pe aal Balance, jesee 
was | and ment. + 
open. | labor. 
1898-1899 --..------- 120 |$1, 255. 70 
1899-1900 - - 166 | 1,616. 14 
1900-1901 160 | 1,435. 01 
1901-1902 165 | 1,307. 29 
1902-1903 -- 144 941, 40 


includes a deficit of $20.09 carried over from June, 1902, 
This deficit was met by the proceeds of a 


f the Western High School. 


The deficit, $193.15, 
The actual deficit for 1902-3 is $173.06. 
Peabody recital given for the benefit o 

In conclusion permit me to express to you, and through you to the 
Board of Education, the thanks of the principals and teachers of the 
several high schools, adding thereto my own personal obligation, for 
the unfailing courtesy, the wise direction, and generous support which 
you have constantly given during the past year. 


I am, very respectfully, 
Pp. M. Huaeues, Director. 


Mr. A. T. STUART, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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aPart of 
¢ Size increased b, 


Wallach site. 


yy the purchase of ad 


7 4 aie 
Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned, 
7 
Name. i Style of ' 
Location. bail tins. Size. Description, 
ys schorls: whl Feet 
lentral ___ . ee 
Oe Aen ee O,between 6thand7th Brick .__... 197 by 55 | Three stories 
Eastern .._.___ ith and C streets SE __|_ 86 by 164 |___ My, basement. 
B estern __ -| 5th and T streetsNW-. 69} by 1744 do. 
‘usiness b -| Rhode Island avenue, |______.__....|....-_- ota | 5 
Detw.ceni8th ancl tits |e neieeenet |eciieieecai encase 
Manx val Training ohost: streets NW. 
chinley-2-: -leiae22--|/Rhode Island avenue Brick Three stori 
dled beer ee Ties 
First division: SD CIt AS rsorN We and basement, 
Adams =e. ie. R Street, between lith |____ do___...| 73 by 83 | Two stories and 
street and New basement, 
emipalite avenue 
Berret ioe eee -| ldthand QstreetsNW.|....do___...| 50 by 100| Three stories 
A and b 
Dennison ________ S, between 13th and |_....do__.._. | 92 by 89 |.--2. do 
14th streets NW. 
Woree ---o..... Massachusettsavenue, |_____ dojusese BORD yzn(5)ueeue U0 evueeeneeeee 
between lith and | 
. 18th streets NW. 
Franklin __ 13th and K streetsNW_ 148 by 79 |...-- Hoecieeteet 
Harrison __ 13th, between V and 75 by 101 | Two stories and 
W streets NW. asement, 
Hubbard__ Kenyon) “street, be= |tbe-.domes-t |p seeesaaucee | Wu eue fale yae acute 
tween llth and 12th 
streets NW. 
Johnson. .- Schoolia nd yGranti| ese: do eauape |aeesennaneee | naaee 0ureseeecaes 
streets, Mount Pleas- 
ant. 
Johnson annex ___._____ School street, Mount | Frame ____- Eeeeeet eee WO StOrios sueaye 
Pleasant. i 
Morgan -___..._....._...| California avenue, be- | Brick _____. 65 by 96 | Two stories and 
tween Champlain basement. 
avenue and 18th 
street NW. 
Phelps -seow esses Vermont Bronuey fee See doves 70 by 84 |.._.- Otesuece seeds 
tween an 
streets NW. ; 
PEROT SO Di eee eee 12th, between Kand L |.___- do -.....| 91 by 28) Three stories 
streets NW. and basement. 
Second division: 
Dott eae RG York sean rns and |--..-. doeaeees 102 by 42 |_-.-- COlsceenetwnwos 
street S 
Eckington —2.22--._.--.. 1st_and Quincy streets |____. Cosise-u 72 by 94 | Twostories and 
NE. basement. 
IMSL Y peer ee ee eee Lincoln avenue and |.--_- doeeesa2 86 by 184 |..... OO wet caseee 
Prospect street NE. - 
Hen YAne sees eee ee OE awecn pancentlne Ee ote GO meeess 89 by 73 pnreel Shon! les 
streets NW. aaa 7 
Morse st eee te acres eucEw con New, ere Neuere 81 by 69 | Twostories and 
Jersey events and basement. 
5th street = | 3 
7 v 0 by 84 |-.--- COE eeasecee 
a RNS ABE BS [ENS stones 
“streets NW. and basement. 
3d, between N and O -_--- Co meeeee 8l by 69 pro stories and 
streets NW. is 7 5 tories 
10thand Hstreets NW -|----- sont a ee ea ey 
Brenteae ae | 8d and D streets SE --- -----do ------ 81 by 69 ENOL SLOLL eS) sa 
| 5th, between D and E |----- do -...-- 70 by 84 leaien BO) cose saa 
treets NE. | 5 = seae 
South Carolina avenue |-----d0 ------ 38 by 95 |----- WO accsres 
and 2d street SE. | ~ So ees 
6th, bebween B andC } Lape Me dose Bipby 934)-- oO 
streets NE. | Etats Comes ees 
5th street. between G |----- dose 70 by 83 
street ae Virginia 
r SE. m1 'dos:as-2-2=5 
Boibetwosns leuk andi (ee idoraes 70 by 84 |---.-do 
MA Urry. 2 =o nanan ane ‘13th streets NE. a 90 by 90| Three stories 
a Cand 5thstreets NE--- ----- 0 -- ---- and basement. 
eR DOU Yee orn 40 by 22 | Two stories --_... 
104 | Two stories an 
7th and G streets SE __-|--—--- << 2-2 <2 -n-n anna 56 by ss 
8th and C stree’ basement. 
Towers ----------------- 


et erected. 


b Not 
Ho itional ground. 
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Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned. 


When | No.of | Size of e ay 
How heated. erected./rooms,| site, | alueof site. patitiog, Total cost. 
4 Sq. feet. | 
Steam -------------.-------_---- 1883 49 | 96,300 | $137,625.00 | $118,078.00 | $255, 708. 0c 
bes OOS aa sar aeaie Oe 1891 a 
Furnace and steam 1898 ai ‘ean 10L bo o8 Rao 
Ly as SEEN -| ©) 75,000.00 |-..---.2....| 75,000.00 
Steam _---- B22 2----- -- 22-22 2e- 1902 18 | 20,685 48,000.00 | 121,072.27 | 133,404. 71 
Furnace --------__...__ 1888 8} 11,460 17, 240.00 26, 652. 00 43, 892.00 
1889 9 5,000 15, 000. 00 25, O48. 5 40, 048.50 
1884 12 24, 648 23, 200. 00 45,181.00 68, 381. 00 
1879 12 21, 828 60,000. 00 | 36, 215.00 96, 215.00 
1869 17 14, 946 41,100. 00 188,000.00 229, 100.00, 
1890 8 11,540 19, 200.00 27,796.00 46, 996. 00 
1900 8 15, 626 9,375. 60 38, 046. 44 47, 422.04 
1895 8 25,530 12, 265. 00 28, 846. 47 28, 846. 47 
1871 4| (a) (a) 9,300.00} 41,111.47 
1901 8 15,250 17, 000. 00 36, 446.00 53, 446. OC 
1887 8 11,468 19, 466, 00 24,521.00 9,300. OC 
signe A jccenssedvsdeiuasasesaocera|) 1ST. 6 8,229 6,780.00 8,000, 00 ‘14, 780.00 
ete GO sopaes odes se eaes soe see | ae LST 9 6,448 16,120.00 20,000. 00 36,120.00 
erase 0 Sacecedacessedautawae ces) 21000 8) 13,500} — 10,800.00 28, 383. T4 39,183. 74 
BtCAM iiipewecennneedee dda scene 1902 12 20,227 14,713.00 42, 269.00 | 63, 982. 00 
eee do}: S202 dead ae aees|| 1880 2 (ae) (e) 45, 000.00 45,000.00 
Diba) Set pe ee ee oe 1883 8 18,318 11,500.00 23, 670.00 | 35,170.00 
8! (6 (*) 27,000.00 | 27,000.00 
2 18,750 24,375.00 35,000. 00 59, 375. 00. 
8 18,717 11, 230.00 24, 070.00 35, 300. 00 
12 8,418 21,000.00 41,053.00 62,053.00 
8 8,500 8,500.00 22,065.00 30,565. 00 
8] 11,751 8,800. 00 29, 980. 00 38,780. 00 
8 2,920 12, 195.00 | 34,536.05 46,731. 05 
8) 7,500} > 11,000.00} 28,388.25} 89,388, 25 
| 

8} 10,928] 5,300.00} 25,135.00] 80,635.00 
Reser do Ee Cate] 1886 8 18, 792 6,000.00 25, 798.00 31,798. 00 
Steam ieee see ee teceaee saa!) 18TO 12 14, 620 21,900.00 88, 150.00. 60,050, 00 
1840 2 3,163 2,370.00 1,200.00 8,570.00 
1887 8 (4) (@) 24, 999, 00 24,999.00 


@Part of Johnson school site. 


ePart of Central High School site. 
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Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings owned—Continued. 


Name. Location. fea 18 or Description. 
Third Division—Cont'd. Feet. _ 

Wallach oS:smeuene- D, between 7thand&th | Brick ------ 99 by 76| Three stories 

streets SE. and basement. 
Fourth division: x 
SAThi don geeseetecoees tees F and 6th streets SW -.|_.--- do weee=- 81 by 69 | Two stories and 
¥ basement. 

PA rth ur cet eee eo enae= Arthur place, between 67 by 84 |.---- dO Ste eS, 
Band Cstreets NW. A 

Bowen, Sayles J _ _| 8d and K streets SW _-_|_ elietoy D¥1102) |SaceedOL es eae 

Bradley 13}, between C and D |_ 70 by 84 |_--.- dolaiiase 
streets SW. 

Greenleaf<..5.-<-.-..--2 43, between M and N |-__--- do eeees ncooesosenicd eet ty 
streets SW. | 

J Gf GFSOD copes at econ cca Dand 6th streets SW __|____.do-.-- 88 | Three stories 

| and basement. 

McCormick =. -.<--.2=.- 83d, between M and N |__-_-- dO sa-cee 55 Two stories and 
streets SE. basement. 

Potomac -.....--.-..---.| 12th street, between |_....do------ 32. Two stories______ 
Maryland ayenue 
and E street SW. 

I, between 3d and 44 Two stories and 
streets SW. basement. 
P._ between 32d and 

33d streets NW. 

Conduit Road .| Conduit road - 

Corcoran .. .| 28thstreet, bet 


Curtis- 
Fillmore 


Seventh division (county): 
ite— 


street and Olive ave- 
nue NW. 


33d_streets NW. 
35th, between Uand V 
streets NW. 
G, between 2ist and 
22d streets NW. 
35th and Sstreets NW- 
.| U, between 30th and 
3ist streets NW 
Conduit road - 
.| 36th street an 
pect avenue NW. 
24th and F streets NW- 


M and 23d streets NW_ 
.| I, between 6th and 7th 


streets NE. 

North Capitol, be- 
tween an L 
streets NW. 

lst and G streets NW. 

5th and K streets NE_. 

G and 10th streets NE 


G and 14th streets NE 

ith, between F and G 
streets NE. 

15th and_ Rosedale 
streets NE. 


| 
_.| Brightwood,D.C__.._- 
rookland, D.C. (Lan- 


streets). 
| Counecticut avenue 
extended. 


Langdon,D.C.(Queens 
Chapel road). 

Steuben street, be- 
tween Brightwood 
and Sherman ayve- 
| _ nues NW. 

.- Philadelphia street, 

near Brightwood 

avenue NW. 


.| O, between 32d and j_ 


sing and Wallace 


Bladensburg road _____ | 


Takoma Park -__.-.__.|__._- 


ment. 


Three stories 
and basement. 
Two stories and 
basement. 
Three stories 
and basement, 
Two stories 


w-=5200 22 
haeeGO 


{ewe stories and 
basement. 


Two stories ______ 


basement. 


One story and 
ement. 
Two stories and 

basement. 
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Name. location, description, and cost of school buildings owned—Continued. 
When | No.of | Size of | c 
How heated. erected. rooms.| "site, Value of site. panic’, Total cost. 
Sq. feet. 
Steainticom eet ea eS 1864 14 | 107,834 | $106,436.00 | $40,000.00 | $146, 496.00 
1882 8| 8,953 7,835.00 | 18,282.00} 28, 067.00 
1889 8| 19,500 | 15,672.00 27,652.00) 43,324.00 
1901 8| 28,050! 13,500.00 | 35,836.35 | 49,336.35 
1887 8) 13189} 6,594.00 | 24992'00| —_31586.00 
1896 8) 15,000, 10,500.00) 24,527.00 35,027.00 
1872 20| 69,788 | 38,400.00 | 72,000.00 110, 400.00 
1870 4| 13,575 4,395.00 7,000.00 | 11,395.00 
1870 4) 5,837 2,918.00 4,500.00 | 7,418.00 
| 
BUN OACG Set tensor eeceenaased 1888 8| 14,190 8,519.00 26, 652.00 | 35,171.00 
| | 
ee do __- 1885 8 12,450 7,470.70 | 29,313.00 | 38,783.00 
Stoves 1874 1} 10,890 1,089.00 1,200.00) 2,289.00 
Furnace 1889 8} 14,400 7,700.00 | 25,952.00 | 83,652.00 
10| 24,396 | 18,500.00} 60,000.00 | 78,500.00 
8| 18,204 9,925.00 | 27,046.46) 36,971.46 
12) 21,083} 16,828.00} 40,428.00 | 57,254.00 
2| 7,296 4,330.00 3,000.00 7,880.00 
8) 17/825 | 10,700.00 | -28'731.00 | 39, 481.00 
4) 89,760 2,000.00 5,992.18 7,992.18 
4| 5,068 3,500.00 | 5,000.00 81,500.00 
8) 10,719 8,763.50 | 29,055.20 | 37,818.79 
8| 13,712} 13,712.00 29,224.00 | 43,036.00 
8| 22,013 6,600.00 | 22,071.00 28,671.00 
8) 10,995 9,985.00 | 24,973.00 3,958.00 
| 
12| 12,764! 22,900.00 40,116.00, 62,416.00 
8| 13/671 9,909.45 | 28'979.61 | 38,979.06 
8) 9,980 6,468.00} 25,644.00 82, 112.00 
8} 10,000} 10,000.00 | 26,152.00 | 36,152.00 
8 12,650 8475.50 | 26,524.50 | 35,000.00 
8| 18,360 8,924.95 | 83,856.90 42,781.34 
| 
Steam Seine Sereno {1656 i} 8 as234| 5,470.00) 20,885.00 | 26,855.00 
| 
Niensincesteee sees {igh |} 8 | 15,000] 2,475.00) 21,552.00 2,027.00 
Stoves ee teeter ees 1898 4} 40,000 6,000.00 9,837.48 | 15,887.48 
4) 22,670 800.00 4,000.00 4,800, 00 
sor 4| 43,560 800,00) 7,968.11 | 8,764. 11 
Furnaceta sete ol a 1889 8| 15,000} 4,500.00 | 23,988.00, 28,488.00 
| | | 
| 
ceed Lovee ere a eee |, 1908 4} 18,135 5,500.00 |  23,143.00| 28, 643.00 
ar dopemencte means sed | 1809 4) 29,920 2,992.00 19,611.78, 22, 603.78 
1 | | | 
2 ea 
fsa Sra oa { 882 |} 8] 45,500 10,800.00 | 27,920.00 38,810.00 


D ¢ 1903—voL 4——l14 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Name, location, description. and cost of school buildings owned—Continned. 


Style 


of 


1 


Bunker Hill road__- 
Fort Slocum@.__.... 


Grant Road. 
Ivy City 


Chain Bridge Road 


Military road, near 
Broad Branch 


Toad. 
Brightwood, near 
Rock Cree k Ford 


road. 
Brentwood Road, 
near Queens 
Chapel Road. 
Eighth division: 
White (city)— 
Buchanan 


Cranch 
Tyler ._.. 

White (county)— 
Be: 


Congress Heights -- 


Good Hope -. 
Kenilworth -_ 


Orr 


Colored (county)— 
Benning Road an- 
nex) 
Benning Road _- 
Birney annex-_ 


Garfield 
Hillsdale___ 


High school: 
Solored eb p= 


.| Marshall street, be- 


1 


.| Good Hope, D.C 


-| Garfield, D.C 
-| Nichols avenue, Hills- 
dale, D. C. 


Brightwood. 


tween Brightwood 
and Sherman aye- 
nues NW. 
Bunker Hill road - 
Blair road 
Grant road between 
TenleyandConnecti- 
cutavenueextended 
Ivy City, D.C 
Chain Bridge road 
near Conduit road. 
rumbull and Sixth 
streets NW. 
Central avenue, be- 
tween Erie and Su- 
perior streets NW. 
Military road, near 
BroadBranch road,> 


Brightwood, near 
Boor Creek Ford 


Brentwood road, near 
Queens Chapel 
road. 


E, between 13th and 
14th streets SE. 


llth, between G and I 
streets SE. 


Seer sents D.C 


Anacostia avenue, 
Kenilworth, D.C. 
Jefferson street, Ana- 
ee D.C. 
seeedo es x 
Prout street, Twining 
City 


Hear Nichols avenue, 
Hillsdale, D. C. 


tere 


sey g eventic, Hills- 
dale, D. 


M street. between _Ist 


12th and G streets SE. __ 


street and New Jer- 
sey avenue NW. 


4 Used as a storeroom. 


Name. Location. building. Size. Description. 
Seventh Division (coun- 
ty)—Continued. 
White—Continued. A . Feet. 
Woodburn -....-_... Riggs road,near Blair | Brick -----.|------------- | Two stories and 
road. basement. 
Bates road, near | Bates road,near Sol- 
Soldiers’ Home.a | diers’ Home. j}----do aoe wu by 61 One story-.._____ 
CO Chapel | On Langdon site. -__..- | han dou-.-.-|| 25 by; 81 |-2.-- do ca scsees ee 
road. 
Tunlaw road, near | Tunlaw_ road, near |____.do.d -..-|__..--.------ ----- GO Sessee. ae 
Loughborough Loughboroughroad. | 
| 
Military road, near 


Two stories and 
basement. 


Two stories 


Two stories and 
basement. 


One story ___. 


Two stories and 
ment. 

Threestoriesand 
basement. 

Two stories and 


70 by 
; basement. 


Two stories and 
passer 
lo 


Three stories -___ 
Two stories and 
basement, 


{Two stories and 
\ basement. 


80 by 147 


Threestoriesand 
ment. 


b Abandoned. 
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Name, location, descriptio 176 
, iption, and cost of school buildings owned—Continued, 
How heated When |No. of | Size of C 
erected.|rooms.| site, | Value ofsite. puildiog. Total cost. 
$2,695.50 | $10,210.00 | $12,906.50 
* 400.00 1,600. 00 2,000.00 
(¢) 500.00 500.00 
150.00 500.00 650.00 
3,500.00 1,200. 00 4,700.00 
7,650.00 29, 083.13 36, 733.13 
900. 00 2,700.00 8, 600.00 
1,089.00 500.00 1,589.00 
4,356.00 1, 200.00 5, 556. 00 
8,600.00 2, 604. 38 6, 204.38 
1, 100.00 500.00 1, 600.00 
9,075.00 17, 428.00 26,503.00 
9,000.00 | 26,000.00 35,000.00 
100.00 400.00 500,00 
150.00 600.00 750.00 
| 
aysee dO Sars cewactectsae sees Seccs|) 1867 1 21,780 100.00 500.00 600. 00 
Wurnace apeuces oescb anak seme sas 1895 20,584 10, 000. 00 27,562. 43 87, 562. 43 
Steam = oo sscsssinssctecabecsaas 1872 7,776 5,100.00 16, 000.00 21, 100.00 
I DAC ese sear sae ne seme! 1890 71,588 8,691.00 25, 972.00 84, 663.00 
Stoves ---:----- 1883 4 43,560 2,178.00 8,935. 00 11,113.00 
Beare domes: 1864 1| 43,560 1,310.00 600.00 1, 910. 00 
4 20,280 2,000.00 22, 946.00 24,946.00 
10| 10,760 3,320.00 | 28,000.00 26, 920. 00 
2 21,780 750.00 4,462.00 5,212.00 
‘ 
8 15,600 25, 000. 00 26, 864.00 49, 864. 00 
6 15, 00 2,500.00 6, 837.00 9,337.00 
4| 18,750 2,411. 24 22, 294. 68 24,706. 92 
2 (¢) ape re Sel pes coe oe ee 
4| 21,780 900.00 3,135.00 4,035.00 
4 g) (Q) —se=--2=--=2----]-5----------- 
8 43,560 2,500.00 87,911.05 40,411.05 
2 15, 000 600. 00 2,750.00 8,350. 00 
6 43,560 900. 00 5,247.00 6,147.00 
a 6 41,832 1,700. 00 5, 000. 00 6,700, 00 
‘Steam Weta at ee | 1890 ot | 24,501| 24,592.00} 82,317.00 | 106,909.00 
ePart of Langdon site. ¢ Part of the original site. 
dBurned down in the early seventies. J Part of original Birney site. 
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Name, loca 


tion, description, and cost of sch 


ISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


ool buildings owned—Continued. 


Name. 


Location. 


Size. 


Description. 


Manual training school: 


Armstrong ------------ 


Ninth division: 


Briggs ----.------------ 
Chamberlain 4 --------- 


Stevens ---..----------- 


Summer --- 
Wormley --- 


Tenth division: 


Banneker -------------- 
Douglass-..------------ 


Garnotaessee-e=e-- == 


John F. Cook 


Langston --. 


(UO PAN Sees eereeseeenae 
Patterson --_..------- 


vA bush) Se2e2eeeeee eee 


-|\ streets NW. 


5 Prospect avenue, be- 


NW. 
_| 3d and G streets NE -- 


_| P, between North Cap- 


.| L, between 6thandi7th 


_| Eand 9th streets SW-- 


P street, between ist 
and 3d streets NW. 


Band 22d streets NW-- 

East street, George 
streets NW. 
iith streets NW. 

N, between 27th and 
dsth streets NW- 

s2ist, between KandL 

and I7thstreets NW- 


tween 33d and 3ith 
streets NW. 


8d, between K and L 


streets NW. 
ist and Pierce streets 


streets NW. 


itol and Ist streets 


Vermontayenue, near 
U street NW. 


itol and ist streets 
NW. 


streets SW. 


Ist, between B and C 
streets SW. 

G, between 3d and 4th |- 
streets SE 


town. 
12th, between Rand § |----- 
M, between 16th and |----- 


U NNioth streets N W-|----- 
C between 4thand5th le do 
and Ist streets NW- ----- 

P, between North Cap- |----- 


_..| Two stories and 
basement. 


70 by 84 |----- 0 estes 


70 by 84 |----- dowssessceuees 


3 | Three storiesand 
basement. 


58 | Three stories -___ 
83 | Two stories and 


basement. 


2d and C streets SE -_- Three stories 
and basement. 
12th and D streets NE- wo stories and 
pe a Cstreets a ore 
and Istreets SW -- “Three stories -__- 
Half, between N and Two stories and 
O streets SW. basement 
Af WS es ee Se 
aBuilding torn down. 


> Part of Garnet School site. 
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Name, location, description, and cost of school buildings ouned—Continued 


When | No, of | Siz 
How heated. erected, rooms, Bes Value of site, pais, Total cost, 


Sq. feet. 
Steam.--.-------------.-------- 1902 VW 8 $15,198.50 | $118,206.21 | $138,404.71 
Furnace 1889 8 9, 202 8,500. 00 
Stoves LEGO | Sezaee sale sees, | ear ece, ies on ei _ Se 
Bees: dozens stweesens css seas se see ||— 1880 8| 14,400 16,200.00 | 24,540.00 40,740.00 
es) (0 eee ene ena LOOT, 8) 18,469 | 19,400.00} 25,978.00 45,373.00 
ls CO eres esse a ee seetanee |e L800) 8 | 13,302 | 11,400.00 26,086.00} 37,466.00 
1868 
}steam i ieee i 20) 16,481} 16,481.00} 40,000.00 56,481.00 


1871 10| 11,984) — 25,156.00! 70,000.00 5, 15 
1884 8| 13,240 6600.00 | 237495;00 Eeatty 


8| 9,653] 10,600.00} 20,000.00! 30,600.00 
8| 9,600] 10,560.00] 26,206.00 _38,856,00 
12| 28,480} 22,800.00} 35,000.00! __ 57,800.00 
10) 8,640 6,900.00 | 18,000.00} 24,900.00 

8| 14,866 | 11,100.00} 25,396.00 | 36,496, 00 
8| 18,000 | 18,500.00 | 36,855.00 | 50,855. 00 


1891 8| 9,125] 8,486.25 96,513.75 | 35,000.00 

1893 8| (8) (0) 26,118.00 | 267118. 00 

ane -O ~~ 2202 ~~ 220 = - = 2222 2222-2 1890 8 12,000 11, 000.00 26,067.00 87,067.00 

| 

di ee nee 1889 8| 11,000| 11,750.00! 23,885.00} 35,635.00 

} 8| 10,555 10,600.00} 27,129.63 | 37,729.68 

8| 11,920) 9,536.00} 25,609.00 35,145.00 

ilar hee pce eee 1887 8] () 49,132.00} 24,952.00} 32,140.00 

ree i, j 400.00 
vel aaa eae ae LT 12| 11,600} 17,400.00} 20,000.00] —_ 37, 


14,010 5,000.00} 36,136.08} 41,136.08 

4,240.00} 22,695.00] 26,935.00 
9088 5,500.00} 40,000.00 | 45,500.00 
19,080 5,754.00} 39,237.00] 44,991.00 


Pes Pee any 1,596,831. 49 | 3, 656,762.57 | 5,253,504. 06 


Size increased by the purchase of additional ground. 
dCost of additional ground included. 


O 


Li; 


MAP OF THE 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
SHOWING LOCATION OF SCHOOLS 


‘mac for proparing aPlan: for Gh: 
way: Extensions, Distre of Columbia outside of the 
Oy of Washington 


NOTES: 
zi arp uv fat char refered: the 
¥ 1601 Ral above hall tite lore af the Fe- 
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